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' EEKATA TO YOLTTME II. 

Page 38, line 9, read pradipoddyota. 

,, 43, line 7, read Vamh'vadana. 

„ 49, line 14, read Utpalini. 

,, 50, last line, read Haitreya-rakshita. 

„ 58, line 3 infra, read S'eshanaga. 

„ 106, line 28, read Bliamini-vilasa. 

,, 112, last line, read Aparavaktra. (N. B.) 

,, 139, line 19 (col. 2), read 6+4X5+P** 

,, 140, line 2 infra, read Yipurfta-pathya. 

,, 145, line 10 (col. 2), r^Kirita. 

,, 278, line 11, read Kasyapa. 

„ 312, lines 9, 16, read Barbara. 

,, 315, line 26, read varttika. 

„ 338, line 7 infra, read Sht&nanda, 

,, 360, line 12, read Jatakdrnava. 

In p. 183 note 11 should have been inclosed in brackets [ ]. 

In pp. 284, 1. 16; 346, 1. 4 infr., and 348, 1. 6 infr., Narichi 
and JldrUhi should have been corrected to Mancha, as Colebrooke 
himself M-rote the title in p. 409, 1. 1. 

bimiiuiiy in p. 298, 1. 23; p. 299, 11. 9, 18; p. 301, 1. 27; 
p 302. 1. 7, Jyesh$ha, Ashddha, and Bhodrapada snould be read, 
:p f. ad of the wrongly retained readings of the original edition. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 

i. 

ON THE SANSKRIT AND PRAKRIT LANGUAGES. 


\_From the Asiatic Researches T vol. vii. pp. 199-231. 

Calcutta , 1801. 4to.] 

[1] In a treatise on rhetoric, compiled for the use of Mdnikya 
Chandra, Iliija of Tirabhukti or Tirhut, a brief enumeration of 
languages used by Hindu poets is quoted from two writers 
on the art of poetry. The following i ; a literal translation of 
both passages. 

“Sanskrita, Prdkrita, Paisaeln, and Magadhi, are in short 
the four paths of poetry. The gods, etc., speak Sanskrita; 
benevolent genii, Prdkrita; wicked demons. Paisachl; and men 
of low tribes and the rest, Magadhi. But sages deem Sanskrita 
the chief of these four languages. It is used three ways : in 
prose, in verse, and in a mixture of both.” 1 

“ Language, again, the virtuous have declared to be four¬ 
fold, Sanskrita [or the polished dialect], Prdkrita [or the 
vulgar dialect], Apabhransa [or jargon], and Misra [or 
mixed]. Sanskrita is the speech of the celestials, framed in 
grammatical institutes ; Prdkrita is similar to it, but manifold 
as a provincial dialect, and otherwise ; and those languages, 
which are ungrammatical, are spoken in their respective 
districts.’ 12 

1 [I have not identified this pafs.ige.] 

2 [This passage occurs in the Kuvy.ularAi of Ii.vi.i n, i. 32. bul apparently 

vriih some variations in the Calcutta • din on : “ . again, men *.r repua- 

ii'-ii I ;.v_. •••';" •t^ulitre to fonri-dil, ' . • - krit Pi.* . u. Apnhh ui.r.. and Misra. 
Th«. :ivi. • language has been clmradmzeil by tlie gre .idiuas Sanskrit; Hie 
r ' of Prill::it ere various, a d ivui from San*. >’ / '\ corre.-pond- 

hg with it {tatsaw«) t uml provia'ial (naj)."—Varumehi, tl oldest Pr&lm* 

VOL. III. [lO-SAVS II.] X 
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ON THE SANSKEIT 

The Paisacln seems to be gibberish, which dramatic poets 
make the demons speak, when they bring these fantastic beings 
on the stage. 1 The mixture of languages noticed in the second 
quotation, is that which is employed in dramas, as is expressly 
said by the same author in a [2] subsequent verse. 2 It is not, 
then, a compound language, but a mixt dialogue, in which 
different persons of the drama employ different idioms. Both 
the passages above quoted are therefore easily reconciled. 
They, in fact, notice only three tongues. 1. Sanskrit, a 
polished dialect, the inflections of which, with all its numerous 
anomalies, are taught in grammatical institutes. This the 
dramat ic poets put into the mouths of gods and of holy per¬ 
sonages. 2. Prakrit, consisting of provincial dialects, which 
are less refined and have a more imperfect grammar. In 
dramas it is spoken by women, benevolent genii, etc. 3. 
M&gadhi, or Apabhrausa, a jargon, destitute of regular gram¬ 
mar. 3 It is used by the vulgar, and varies in different dis¬ 
tricts. The poets accordingly introduce into the dialogue ot 
plays a provincial jargon, spoken by the lowest persons ot the 
drama. 4 

The languages of India are all comprehended in these three 

grammarian, divides the Prakrit dialects into four, Prhkrit proper, Paisaehi, 
Mbgadhi, and S'aura&cui. Later writers continually increase the number, see 
Lasiou, ImtiU Lingv,.: Tray'iiide, pp. 2-38; Muirs Sansk. Texts , ii. 2 nd ed. pp. 

S3.] 

1 [X existing drama, I believe, has any specimens of tlio Pauf&chf; but the 
Vrih •; ivathk is said to have boen originally composed in that dialect.] 

2 [Juivt/ddarsa, i. - 7 .] 

a [F 0 r a fuller account of Magadhi and Apabhrausa, see Lassen’s hut. Lingua 
Tract'., pp 301 i 10, 435-438, and pp. 4-19-484.] 

4 Sanskrita is the p tssive p vlieiplo of a compound verb, formed by prefixing 
fho pit position .v.v, to the crude verb kri, and by interposing the letter s when 
fcbia 0 Qmj qua 1 is u •«.! in 111 - :• nse of -rnbelii c lin.t »»t. Its literal meaning then is 
‘•adorned 1 ’; and when applied to a lan^nuge it signifies u pohshed. Prbkfita 
is a similar derivative from fh« :-arac Wilde Tprb, with prti prefix ! . 
common acceptation of thtv.'ord is “outcibt, <>r man of the loosest class , as 
appli 1 f i to .. 1 inguaL’t; >i signifies “vulgar.”—[her Hemochandra ■ derivation of 
the word . /';■». p. [GO] -Ap.bhrar k. is derived from bhrut, “ to fall down”- 

it ri'-.nifies a word, or dialect, which falls off from correct etymology. Gram- 
r . i;ir i<,n use Saii.krita us Mgniqing “duly formed or regularly inflected;” and 
Apabhrausa for false grammar. 
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AND PRAKRIT LANGUAGES. 3 

The first contains Sanskrit, a most polished tongue, 
which wa 3 gradually refined until it became fixed in the 
classic writings of many elegant poets, most of whom are sup¬ 
posed to have flourished in the century preceding the Christian 
era. It is cultivated by learned Hindus throughout India, as 
the language of science and of literature, and as the repository 
of their law, civil and religious. [3] It evidently draws its origin 
(and some steps of its progress may even now be traced) aom 
a primeval tongue, which was gradually refined in various 
climates, and becamo Sanskrit in India, Pahlavi 1 in 1 e.rsia, 
and Greek on the shores of the Mediterranean.” Like .other 
very ancient languages, Sanskrit abounds in inflection . 1 which 
are, however, more anomalous in this than in the other 
languages here alluded to 5 and which are even more so in the 
obsolete dialect of the Vedas, than in the polished speech of 
the classic poets. It has nearly shared the fate of all ancient 
tongues, and is now become almost a dead language; but there 
seems no good reason for doubting that it was once univeis.dlv 
spoken in India, Its name, and the eputed difficulty of ns 
grammar, have led many persons to imagine that it has been 
refined by the concerted efforts of a few priests, who set them-* 
selves about inventing a new language ; not, like all other 
tongues, by the gradually improved practice of goon writers 
and polite speakers. The exquisitely refined system by wh.ch 
the grammar of Sanskrit is taught, ha- been mistaken for the 
refinement of the language itself. The rule- have been sup¬ 
posed to bo anterior to the practice, bui this supposition is 

1 [The oldest form of the Iranian language is the Zend, which is found in the 
Ghthh di iileet, and in a more mudern form in the aneiont Ihefcrian or e unreal 
language of the Zcndavcsta. Resides these, we have the language of the cunei¬ 
form inscriptions of the A -hfcmenian dynasty,— the I’ahlavi oi tho Sasm 1 . 12 m 
dynasty, which is largely iniiej with n Semitic element, and tho 1 urat, which 
forms the basis of modem Eer.-un , this last language ehh-ily diiiuing trom ii m 
the large amount of adopted Arabic words.] 

2 [More c trrectly wo may say that the primeval tongue di\ " d into two groat 
branches, the first represented by the German, Lithuanian, and Slavonic tongues ; 
and the second, on the one hand, by til * Keltic. Italian, a d (L ek, and, the 
other, by the Iranian and Sanskrit ] 
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gratuitous. In Sanskrit, as in every other known tongue, 
grammarians have not invented etymology, but have only 
contrived rules to teach what w r as already established by 
approved practice. 

There is one peculiarity of Sanskrit compositions which 
may also have suggested the opinion that it could never be 
a spoken language. I allude to what might be termed the 
euphonical orthography of Sanskrit. It consists in extending 
to syntax the rules for the permutation of letters in etymology. 
Similar rules for avoiding incompatible sounds in compound 
terms exist in all languages ; this is sometimes effected by a 
deviation from orthography in the pronuncia[4]tion of words ; 
sometimes by altering one or more letters to make the spelling 
correspond with the pronunciation. These rules have been 
more profoundly investigated by Hindu grammarians than by 
those of any other nation ; and they have completed a system 
of orthography which may be justly termed euphonical. 
They require all compound terms to be reduced to this 
standard, and Sanskrit authors, it may be observed, delight 
in compounds of inordinate length: the whole sentence, too, 
or even whole periods, may, at the pleasure of the author, bo 
combined like the elements of a single word, and good writers 
generally do so. In common speech this could never have 
be -li practised. None but well-known compounds would be 
used by any speaker who wished to be understood, and eaeh 
word would be distinctly articulated independently of tho 
terms which precede and follow it. Such, indeed, is the pre¬ 
sent practice of those who still speak tho Sanskrit language; 
and they deliver themselves with such fluency, as is sufficient 
to prove that Sanskrit may have been spoken in former times 
with ; - much facility as the contemporary dialects of the 
Greek language, or the more modern dialects of the Arabic 
tongue. I shall take occasion again to allude to this topic, 
aftei explaining at large what are, and by whom were com¬ 
posed, those grammatical institutes, in which the Sanskrit 
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language is framed, according to the author above quoted; or 
by which (for the meaning is ill-conveyed by a literal trans¬ 
lation) words are correctly formed and inflected. 

Panin i, the father of Sanskrit grammar, lived in so remote 
an age, 1 that he ranks among those ancient sages whoso 
fabulous history occupies a conspicuous place in thePuranas, or 
Indian theogonies. 2 The name is a patro[5]nymic, indicating 
his descent from Panin ; 3 but, according to the Pauranika 
legends, lie was grandson of Devala, an inspired legislator. 
Whatever may be the true history of Panini, to him the 
Sutras, or succinct aphorisms of grammar, are attributed by 
universal consent: his system is grounded on a profound 
investigation of the analogies in both the regular and the 
anomalous inflections of the Sanskrit Ian uage. He has com- 
hined those analogies in a very artificial manner; and has thus 
compressed a most copious etymology into a very narrow 
compass. His precepts are indeed numerous, 4 but they have 
been framed with the utmost conciseness ; and this great 
brevity is the result of very ingenious methods which have 
been contrived for this end, and for the purpose of assisting' 
the student’s memory. In Paninrs system, the mutual re¬ 
lation of all the parts marks that it must have been completed 
by its author: it certainly bears internal evidence of its having 
been accomplished by a single effort, and even the corrections 
which are needed cannot be interwovou with the text. It 


1 [Pknini’s date is still an unsettled question. It has been usually fixed, on 
confessedly uncertain grounds, about b.c. C.50; but Prof. Gobistiioku*, in his 
Panim, his Place in Sanskrit Literature , niuintai?^ that ho may oven have 


preceded Buddha.J 

2 Every Purana : rents' f five subjects: the creation of the univer^. ii- oro- 
gress, and the renovation of worlds; the poncalogy of gofo and heroes : qhrouo?- 
logy, according to a fabulous system ; and heroic history, containing the achieve, 
monte of demi-gods and heroes. Since each Pmaua M.nlaiii^ a cosmogony, with 
mythological and heroic history, the works t v ilch b- ir that title may not inaptly 
ho compared to the Grecian theogonies. 

1 [According to the Siddhdt. a Kaanutl (i. 542), Punini was the descendant of 
t u.iiip, who again was the descendant of Paijtin. His mother’s name was Dak:hi. 
XSco P'huni, his Place in Sanskrit. Lit p. 2U.)] 

4 Is ot fower than 30 9 G. 
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- uist not be lienee inferred, that P&nini was unaided by the 
labours of earlier grammarians. In many of his precepts he 
cites the authority of his predecessors, 1 sometimes for a 
deviation from a general rule, often for a grammatical canon 
which has universal cogency. He lias even employed some 
technical terms without defining them, 2 because, as his com¬ 
mentators remark, those terms were already introduced by 
earlier grammarians. 3 None of the [6] more ancient works, 
however, seem to be now extant: being superseded by his, 
they have probably been disused for ages, and are now perhaps 
totally lost. 4 

A performance such as the Paniinya grammar must inevit¬ 
ably contain many errors. The task of correcting its inaceura- 
: been executed by Katyayana, 5 an inspired saint and 
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lawgiver, whose history, like that of all the Indian sages, is 
involved in the impenetrable darkness of mythology. His 
annotations, entitled Var’ikas,® restrict those among the 
i anbnya rules which are too vague, enlarge others which are 
too limited, and mask numerous exceptions which had escaped 
tin? notice of Paiiini him If. 

'flic (intended rub's of grammar have been formed into 
" ,en,ori l! v “ l) y Bhartrihari,-* whose metrical aphorisms, 
'•muled luirikA, have almost equal authority with the precepts 

iAs™ yin'’#) S'ftkuttyan*, and others |vi*. ApUtfi 

norllmrn umuri,u,«]. ' tno KW»Ucd KWtcra nd 

’ l; ■* tbU point di-cussod u, hi* 1-lac, in S . T... pp. 162 108 J 


...... t , u , r J:i ft. j jqo 

( \\ ? ‘ 1,0 formw grammars to ref Co them. 

Z : JA A'b 1 A"" 55 ^ itU a-ioms, are 

' • «ud !u „ bS d n r ''°“™5 ntarie3 Pfcrini. The; are 

i :z bo 


SWuUuyuntt,Vi l> i, li ,Amara,aud Jmt’ndra. Kt(sak ntsna, ; 

■; - ** 

car'. V rote the V(\kv.jnndiva wt>; w • ‘ ’ .* comme, Uary.’'] 

i,Ut l " - Kiril:., q u..-(.! in I'.ic'Mubftbhtishva" ’ bvV *^*» th * fiarik * rik4 ‘ 
l<-<• I'l-'13-106) considers that 110110 of tin • '■ *'!!? 1 H>f. Goldstucker 

1 aanj.li himself, others by some third nu'hor.] # 


. vjomstucKer 

10 y K&ty&yana, others h)* 





of Panini ami emendations of K&ty&yana. If the popular 
traditions concerning Bhartrihari be well founded, lie lived in 
the century preceding the Christian era; 1 for he is supposed 
to bo the same with the brother of Vikram&ditya, and the 
period when this prince reigned at Ujjayini is determined by 
the date of tho Samvat era. 

The studied brevity of the P&nimya Sutras renders [7] 
them in the highest degree obscure. Even with the knowledge 
of the key to their interpretation, the student finds them am¬ 
biguous. In the application of them when understood, lie 
discovers many seeming contradictions; and, with every 
exertion of practised memory, he must experience the utmost 
difficulty in combining rules dispersed in apparent confusion 
through different portions of Panini’s eight lectures. A com¬ 
mentary was therefore indispensably requisite. Many were 
composed by ancient grammarians to elucidate the text o 
ranini. A most copious one on the emendations ot his rules 
was compiled in very ancient times by an uncertain authoi. 
This voluminous work, known by tho title of Mah&bhashya, 
or the great commentary, is ascribed to Patanjali, a fabulous 
personage, to whom mythology has assigned the shape ol a 
serpent* In this commentary almost every rule is examined 
at groat length. All possible interpretation- P'oposed : 
and the true sense and import of the rule are deduced through 
a tedious train of argument, in which all foreseen objections 
are considered and refuted, mid the wrong interpretations of 
the text, with all the arguments which can be invented to 
support them, are obviated or exploded. 

Voluminous as it is, the Mahkbh&shya has not exhausted 
the subject on which it treats. Its deficiencies have been 

* A beautiful pooni has been compand ;n his name, containing meiv * .A c ¬ 
tions, which tin poet supposes him to make on the discovery of his wile’s in'.- -tty. 
It iion.U.s of cither tliive or i nir S'ntukas, or C(n«tu;ic3 of couplet*. 

2 fPatanjali was on of the Eastern grammarians. Prof. GtoldstueV* h V.own 
«jood reasons for believing thufc he wrote pvt of - comment; vv he tv. eu HO am 
120 B.c. (/. c. pp. 220-234).] 
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supplied by the annotations of modern grammarians. The 
most celebrated among these scholiasts of the BhSshya is 
Kaiyata, a learned Kashmirian., Ilis annotations are almost 
equaily copious with the commentary itself. Yet they, too, 
are loaded by numerous glosses ; among which the old and 
new Vivaranaa are most esteemed. 

The difficulty of combining the dispersed rules of grammar, 
to inflect any one verb or noun through all its variations, 
renders further aid necessary. This seems to have [8] been 
anciently afforded in vocabularies, one of which exhibited the 
verbs classed in the order implied by the system of Pinini, 
the other contained nouns arranged on a similar plan. Both 
probably cited the precepts which must be remembered in 
conjugating and declining each verb and noun. A catalogue 
of verbs, classed in regular order, but with few references* to 
the rules of etymology, is extant, and is known bv the title 
> mtnpatha. 1 It may be considered as an appendix to the 
grammar of Pin ini; and so may his treatise on the pronun¬ 
ciation of vocal sounds, » and the treatise of Ydska on obsolete 
'vord* and acceptations peculiar to the Veda.* A numerous 
class of derivative nouns, to which lie has only alluded, have 

be ™ miuccd t0 rule > the head of Unadi, or the termi¬ 

nation «, etc. ;« and the precepts respecting the gender of 
nouns have been, in like manner, arranged in Sutra - which 

**, rmed 0,1 11,0 Principles with Pdnini’s rules, and 

Which are considered as almost equally ancient. Another 
supplement to his grammar is entitled Ganapdpha, and con- 
ts of words comprehended in vari us grammatical 
‘ under tiie designation iff some single word, with tho 
t'-tni etc. annexed to it. These supplements are due to 
^ [Kdikd liy Prof. WofiUfrgaard I • n.j 

!• / *° r on pronunciation called S'Ucshf:, often calUd Ved&nca see 

' r ^ dDtir'w Anc* Sam;;. Lit., p. M6.] 

1 VT * probably anterior to Pacini; hia Niruki i 
ri >f. ]?oth, G oil in*; n, !8.>2.] 

4 fTho bent edit in of tlin OY.,\ .i Sdtraa i i L. ■ by Prof. Aufmc 


l ' u Commentary, London, iS59.] 


been edited by 
with Gjjwala- 
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various authors. The subject of gender alone has been treated 
by more than one writer reputed to be inspired; namely, by 
Iiatyayana, Gobhila, and others. 

These subsidiary parts of the P&niniya grammar do not 
require a laboured commentary ; excepting only the catalogue 
of verbs, which does need annotation ; and which is, in truth, 
a proper groundwork for a complete review of all the rules of 
etymology that are applicable to each verb. 1 [9] The Vritti 
Nyasa, a very celebrated work, is, I believe, a commentary ot 
this sort. 2 It is mentioned by Maitreya Rakshita, the author 
of the Dluitu Pradipa, as the work chiefly consulted by him in 
compiling his brief annotations on tho Dhdtup&tlia. A very 
voluminous commentary on the catalogue of verbs was com¬ 
piled under the patronage of Sayana, minister of a chieftain 
named Bukkaraya, and is entitled Madhaviya 1 ritti. It 
thoroughly explains the signification and inflection of each 
verb ; but at the same time enters largely into scholastic re¬ 
finements on general grammar. 

Such vast works as the Mahabh&shya and its scholia, ’ itli 
the voluminous annotations on tho catalogue of verbs, are not 
adapted for general instruction. A conciser commentary must 
have been always requisite. Tho best that is now extant is 
entitled theKasika Yritti, or commentary composed at V a ran a si. 
4 Tlu author, Jayaditya, 3 in a short preface explains his design : 
u to gather the essence of a science dispersed in the early corn- 

1 The number of verbal roots amounts to 17o0 uearlv ; exclusive of m my 
obsolete word' omitted in tho Dhhtupatha, but noticed in the Sutras tho i- ots 
of certain derivatives. The crude v erbs, however, are uioro numerous bycauao 
mauy roots, containing tho same radical letters, are vario ugly conjugated in dif- 
ferout sensi '. The whole ntimber of crudo verbs separately noticed in the cata¬ 
logue exceeds three thousand. From each of those are ih duced many compound 
verbs, by prefixing one or more prepositions to the verbal root. Such compounds 
often deviate very widely in their signification, and some ev< n in their inflections, 
from tho radical verb. The derivative verbs, again, ar, numerous; such au 
causal s, frcqnentatives, etc. Hence it may bo readily perceived I row copioua tb 
bmuch of giummav must- be. 

3 I have not yot had an opportunity of inspecting cither this or its D 

ban beou described to mo as a cor uentury on tin: KhsLkb Vritti. -[See p. [10]. 

3 [Ho is also called Y&manu.] 
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mentaries, in the Bh&shya, in copious dictionaries of verbs 
and of nouns, and in other works.” He has well fulfilled the 
task which he undertook. His gloss explains in perspicuous 
language the meaning and application of each rule ; he adds 
exam[10] pies, and quotes, in their proper places, the necessary 
emendations from the V aittikas and Bh&shya. Though he 
never deviates into frivolous disquisitions nor into tedious 
reasoning, but expounds the text as succinctly as could consist 
with perspicuity, his work is nevertheless voluminous ; and 
yet, copious as it is, the commentaries on it, and the annota¬ 
tions on its commentaries, are still more voluminous. Amongst 
the most celebrated is the Padamanjarl of Haradatta Misra, 
a grammarian whose authority is respected almost equally with 
that of the author on whose text lie comments. The annota¬ 
tors on this, again, are numerous; but it would be useless to 
insert a long list of their names, or of the titles of their works. 
Excellent as the Easika Vritti undoubtedly is, it partakes 
of the defects which have been imputed to Pfmini’s text. 
Following the same order in which tho original rules are 
arranged, it is well adapted to assist the student in acquiring 
a critical knowledge of the Sanskrit tongue. But for one who 
studies the rudiments ot the language a different arrangement 
is requisite, for the sake of bringing into one view tho rules 
which must be remembered in the inflections of one word, and 
those which must bo combined even for a single variation of a 
single term. Such a grammar ha:: been compiled within a few 
centuries past by Buinachandra, an eminent grammarian. It 
is entitl' d Prakriyi Kaumudi. 1 The rules are Pfinini’s, and 
the explanation of thorn is abridged from tho ancient commen¬ 
tary s 5 but tho arrangement is wholly different. It proceeds 
from the clem ul. of writing to definitions; thence to ortho¬ 
graphy : it afterwards exhibits tin inflections of nouns accord¬ 
ing to p a i, s number, and gender; notices the iudeclinables; 
and proceeds to the uses of the eas.- s. It subjoins the rules of 
1 [See Prof. AufYeuht's Bodleian Catalogue, p. 350 5 .] 
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apposition, by which compound terms are formed, the et\ - 
mology of patronymics and other [11] derivatives from nouns ; 
and the reduplication of particles, etc. In the second part it 
treats of the conjugation of verbs arranged in ten classes ; to 
these primitives succeed derivative verbs, formed from verbal 
roots or from nouns. The rules concerning different voices 
follow ; they are succeeded by precepts regarding the use ot^ 
the tenses ; and the work concludes with the etymology of 
verbal nouns, gerunds, supines, and participles. A supple¬ 
ment to it contains the anomalies of the dialect in which the 
Ycda is composed. 

The' outline of Paniius arrangement is simple ; but numer¬ 
ous exceptions and frequent digressions have involved it in 
much seeming confusion. The two first lectures (the fiist 
section especially, which is in a manner the key ol the w hole 
grammar) contain definitions; in the three next ait collected 
the affixes, by which verbs and nouns are inflected. Ibose 
which appertain to verbs occupy the third lecture : the fourth 
and fifth contain such as arc affixed to nouns. Hie remaining 
three lectures treat of the changes which roots and affixes un¬ 
dergo in special cases, or by general rules of orthograph \, aiul 
which aro all effected by the addition or by the substitution 
one or more elements. 1 The apparent simplicity oi the de^gi. 
vanishes in the perplexity of the structure. The endless pur¬ 
suit of exceptions and of limitations so disjoins the general pie- 
copts, that the reader cannot keep in view their intended con¬ 
nexion and mutual relation. He wanders in an intricate maze, 
and the clow of the labyrinth is continually slipping trorn his 
hands. 

The order in which ILimaciiondra Ins delivered the rules of 
grammar is certainly preferable; but the Sutras of 1 aniui, 
thus detached from the ir context, aro wholly ur .n[ 1 }]telligib!c. 
Without the commentator's exposition, they are indeed what 
Sir William Jones lias somewhere termed them, “dark as the 

1 Even the expunging of a litter is cunsidwod as the substitute >u ot u in. . 
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darkest oraele. ;i Even with the aid of a comment, they can¬ 
not be nilly understood until they are perused with the proper 
context. Notwithstanding this defect, Bhattoji Dikshita, 1 
who revised the Kaumudi, has for very substantial reasons 
adhered to the Paniniya Sutras. That able grammarian has 
made some useful changes in the arrangement of the Prakriyd; 
he has amended the explanation of the rules, which was in 
many places incorrect or imperfect ; he has remedied many 
omissions, has enlarged the examples, and has noticed the 
most important instances where the elder grammarians dis¬ 
agree, or where classical poets have deviated from the strict 
rules of grammar. This excellent work is entitled giddhanta 
Kaumudi, The author has very properly followed the example 
of R&machandra, in excluding all rules that are peculiar to the 
obsolete dialect of the Veda, or which relate to accentuation ; 
for this also belongs to the Veda alone. He has collected 
them in an appendix to the Siddh&nta Kaumudi; and has 
subjoined, in a second appendix, rules concerning the gender 
of nouns. The other supplements of Panini’s grammar are 
interwoven by this author with the body of his work. 

The Hindus delight in scholastic disputation. Their gram¬ 
marians indulge this propensity as much as their lawyers and 
their sophists, 2 Bhattoji Dikshita has provided an ample 
store of controversy in an argumentative commentary on his 
own grammar. This work is entitled [13] Praudha Mauo- 
ram&. He also composed a very voluminous commentary oil 
the eight lectures of Panini, and gavu it the title of Sabda 
Kaustubha. The only portion of it I have yet seen reaches 
no further than to the end of the first section of P&nini’s first 
lecture. But this is so diffusive, that, if the whole have been 
executed on a similar plan, it must triple the ponderous volume 

1 Dos.-* admits of Bhattoji in the fifth or sixth degree are, I am told, new li. big 
:t Benares. He must-have flourished, then, between one and two centuries u; o. 

* Many separate treatises on diiierent branches of genera] grammar an- very 
properly considered os appertaining to tho soitneegof logio. 
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of the Mah&bhashya itself. I have reason, however, for 
doubting that it was ever completed. 

The commentaries on the Siddh&nta Kaumudi and Mano- 
rama are very numerous. The most celebrated shall be here 
briefly noticed. 1. The Tattwa Bodhini expounds the 
Siddh&nta: it is the work of Jn&uendra Saraswati, an ascetic, and 
the pupil of Yamanendra Swann. 2. The Sabdendu Sekhara 
is another commentary on BhattojPs grammar. It was com¬ 
posed by a successor, if not a descendant, of that grammarian . 
An abridgment of it, which is very generally studied, is the 
work of Nagesa, son of Siva Bhatta and pupil of Kari Dikshita. 
Ho was patronized, as appears from his preface, by the pro¬ 
prietor of Sringavera Pura. 1 Though called an abridgment, 
this Laghu Sabdendu is a voluminous performance, o. The 
Laghu Sabdaratna is a commentary on the j\Ianoraro& oi 
Bhattoji Dikshita, by the author's grandson, Ilari Dikshita. 
This work is not improperly termed an abridgment, since it is 
short in comparison with most other commentaries on gram¬ 
mar. A larger performance on the same topics, and with the 
same title of Sabda Ratna, was composed by a professor of this 
school. 4. Bala Sarman P&gondiya, who is either fourth or 
fifth in succession from Bhattoji, as professor of grammar at 
Benares, has written commentaries on the Kaustubhn. Sabda 
Ratna, and [14] Sabdendu Sekhara. His father, Ba-idyanatha 
Bhatta, largely annotated the Paribh&shendu Sekhara of 
Nagesa Bhatta, which is an argumentative commentary on a 
collection of grammatical axioms and definition^ cited by the 
glossaries of P&uini. This compilation, entitled Paribhosh&, 
has also furnished the text for other controversial perform- 
ances bearing similar titles. 

While so many commentaries have been written on the 
Siddh&nta Kaumudi, the Prakriya Kaumudi has not been 
neglected. The scholiasts of this, too, are numerous. The 

1 A town on the Ganges, mnrKd Sinuhcri, in Rennois map. It i* situated 
a^ove Ilkh&bid. [Of. ik-dJmn Cat., p. lfiG.J 
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known is Krishna Pandita ; and his work hag been 
abridged by his pupil Jayanta, who has given tho title of 
Tattwa Chandra to a very excellent compendium. 1 On the 
other hand, Krishna Pandita has had the fate common to all 
noted grammarians, since his work has employed a host of 
commentators who have largely commented on it. 

The Kaumudis, independently even of their numerous com¬ 
mentaries, have been found too vast and intricate for young 
students. Abridgments of the Siddhanta Kaumudi have been 
therefore attempted by several authors with unequal degrees 
of success. Of three such abridgments one only seems to 
deserve present notice. It is the Madhya Kaumudi, and is 
accompanied by a similar compendium of annotations, entitled 
Madhya Manoramd. The name indicates, that it holds a 
middle place between the diffuso- original and the jejune ab¬ 
stracts called Laghu Kaumudi, etc. It contains such of 
Paninas rules as are most universal, and adds to each a short 
but perspicuous exposition. It omits only the least common 
exceptions and limitations. 

[15] When Sanskrit was the language of Indian courts, 
and was cultivated not only by persons who devoted them¬ 
selves to religion and literature, but also by princes, lawyers, 
soldiers, physicians, and scribes (in short, by the first three 
tribes, and by many classes included in the fourth), an easy 
and popular grammar must have been needed by persons who 
could not waste the best years of their lives in the study of 
words. Such grammars must always have been in use; those, 
however, which arc now studied are not, I believe, of very 
ancient date. The most esteemed is tho Saraswata, together 
with its commentary named Chandrika. It seems to have 
been formed on one of the Kaumudis, by translating PaninFs 
rules into language that is intelligible independently of the 

1 Finish* a by lvim, as appears from ft postscript to the book, in tho y. ,tr 1087 
of the Sam vat era. T hough be studied at Benares, he appears to have been bora 
on the banks of the Tapati, u river marked 'J aptce in Kennel's map, c 
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gloss, and without the necessity of adverting to a different 
context. 

Another popular grammar, which is in high repute in 
Bengal, is entitled Mugdhabodha, and is accompanied by a 
commentary. It is the work of Yopadeva, and proceeds upon 
a plan grounded on that of the Kaumudis; but the author 
has not been content to translate the rules of Panini and to 
adopt his technical terms. He has, on the contrary, invented 
now terms and contrived new abbreviations. The same author 
likewise composed a metrical catalogue ot verbs alphabetically 
arranged. It is named Kavikalpadruma, and is intended as, 
a substitute for the Dhatup&lha. 

The chief inconvenience attending Vopadeva’s innovation is, 
that commentaries and scholia, written to elucidate poems and 
works of science, must bo often unintelligible to those who 
have studied only his grammar, and that the writings of his 
scholars must be equally incomprehensible (wherever a gram¬ 
matical subject is noticed) to the students of the Panimya. 
Accordingly the Pandits of Bengal are cut off, in a manner, 
from communication on grammatical topics with the learned of 
other provinces in India. Even [16] etymological dictionaries, 
such as the commentaries on the metrical vocabularies, which I 
shall next proceed to mention, must bo unintelligible to them. 

It appears from the prefaces of many difforent grammatical 
treatises, that works entitled Dliatu and Nama P&r&yuna 
were formerly studied. They must have comprehended, as 
their title implies, “the whole of the verbs, ami nouns ” apper¬ 
taining to the language : and, since they are mentioned as 
very voluminous, they nmst probably have contained references 
to all the rules applicable to every single verb and noun. 
Huradatla’s explanation ? 1 the title confirms this note 11 . But 
it does not appear that any work is now extant under this 
title. The Dhatupatlui. with its commentaries, supplies the 
place of (he Dh&tuparaynira, A lection of dictionaries in i 
Vocabularies, in like manner, .supplies tho want of the Kama- 
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parayana. These then may be noticed in this place as a 
branch of grammar. 

The best and most esteemed vocabulary is the AmaraKosha. 
Even the bigotry of Sankara Acharya spared this, when he 
proscribed the* other works of Amara Sinlia. 1 Like most other 
Sanskrit dictionaries, it is [17] arranged in verse to aid the 
memory. Synonymous words are collected into one or more 
verses, and placed in fifteen different chapters, which treat 
of as many different subjects. The sixteenth contains a few 
homonymous terms, arranged alphabetically, in the Indian 
manner, by the final consonants. The seventeenth chapter 


1 Amara Sinha was an eminent poet, and one of the nine gems (for so these 
poets v. re called) who were the ornament of Vikram kditya’s Court. Unfortun* 
ately he held the tenets of a heterodox sect, and his poems are said to have 
perished in the persecutions fomented by intolerant philosophers against the 
persons and writings of both Jainns and Bauddhas. The persecution. instigated by 
S'ankara and Udayana A'charyu, was enforced, perhaps from political motives, by 
princes of the \ aisbnava and S aiva sect*, who compelled the Bauddha monarchs to 
retire from Hindustan, and to content themselves with their dominions of L&sata 
and Bhotgi. It would he curious to inve stigate the date of this important revolution. 
The present conjecture (for it is little moro than mere conjecture) is partly 
founded upon some acknowledgments made by Pandits, who confer that S'ankara 
and Udayana persecuted the hot- rodox eec-ts and proscribed tin ir books; and 
partly on the evidence of the < 'grave i plate found at Mudgagiri, and of the 
inscription on the pillar found at Bad&l (see As. Res. vol. i. p. 123 and 133), 
fr.nn which it appears that DevnpMa Devn belonged to the sect of Buddha, and 
that he reigned over Bengal and Kfirnfrta as well as Lhsata and Bhota, and had 
successfully invaded Kamhoja, after traversing as a conqueror the Vindhya range 
of mountains. His descendants, as far as the fourth generation, governed a no 
less extensive empire; as appears from the inscription on the pillar at Bfldal. 
I must however acknowh dge, that thi#» last-mentioned inscription docs not in¬ 
dicate anv a achment to the sect <»t Buddha. This may bo account' *i for, by 
supposing that the worshippers of Krisliin and x>f Iifinrn, or whatever othe r sect? 
prevailed, were then a* cordial to the followers of Buddha, as they noware 
towards i eh other. The king and bis minister might belong to ..itercnt sc/ts. 

Amara ia mentioned in an inscription at Buddha Gaya as th» founder of a 
temph v that place. (A . Be - vol. i. p. 28.4.) This circumstance may serve to 
explain why his works have b<r:i proscribed with peculiar inveteracy, as it ia 
aeknowP .lg« d by many Pnndil. • iliat they Lav< been. He was prol Ply u a, ul \i$ 
sectarist. 

This is, however, by no means certain • and Bhhruji Diksliitn, in his com* 
nmniary on the Amara Korim, doni«* that there is any evidence to prove that the 
.nUor belonged to rise sect of Jem - [For the supposed <’ tte of Amara trinlm, 
see WiUrtn’s J'ssmj , v. pp. 182 200; Gen. (uuninghamV. Report, B. A. »S. .1. v . 
x :xii. pp. vii x. The tifih or sixth r -mu y a.d. seems tho most probable date.] 
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pretty full catalogue of indeclinables, which European 
philologists would call adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, and 
interjections, but which Sanskrit grammarians consider as in¬ 
declinable nouns. The last chapter of the Amara Kosha is a 
treatise on the gender of nouns. Another vocabulary by tho 
same author is often cited by his commentators, under the 
title of Amara M&la. 

Numerous commentaries havo been written on the Amara 
Kosha. The chief object of them is to explain the deriva-[18] 
tions of the nouns and to supply the principal deficiencies of 
the text. Sanskrit etymologists scarcely acknowledge a single . 
primitive amongst the nouns. When unable to trace an ety¬ 
mology which may bo consistent with the acceptation of the 
word, they are content to derive it, according to grammatical 
rules, from some root to which the word has no affinity in 
sense. At other times they adopt fanciful etymologies from 
Puranas or from Tantras : hut, in general, the derivations are 
accurate and instructive. The best known among these com¬ 
mentaries of the Amara Kosha is the Pada Chandrika, com¬ 
piled from sixteen older commentaries by Vrihaspati, .-uroamed 
Mukuta, or at full length P&ya Mukuta Mani. 1 It appears 
from the incidental mention of the years then expired of as¬ 
tronomical eras, that Mukuta made this compilation in the 
4532nd year of the Kali Vug, which corresponds with v.D. 
1430. Achyuta Jallaki has abridged Muk da's commentary, 
but without acknowledgment; and has given the title of 
Vy&khya Pradfpa to his compendium. Oil the other hand, 
Bhdnuji Dikshita has revised tho same compilation, and has 
corrected the numerous errors of Mukuta, who oft n derives 


words from roots that are unknown to the language, or accord- 
ln g to rules which have in* place in its grammar, Ihauuuji 
kas greatly improved the plan of the w rk, by i> . erting from 
other authorities the various acoepi itions of words exhibited 
by Amara in one or two senses only. This excellent compi¬ 
lation is entitled Yy&khyi Suiin i. 

1 [Cl v\ ilson, Ka ays on Saus 4. . i.ij. iu j ' *' [Cf Wi! - Vnd % pp. 204. 200. 
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The AmaraKosha, as has been already hinted, gives a very 
incomplete list of words that have various acceptations. This 
defect is well supplied by the Medini, a dictionary so named 
from its author, Medimkar. 1 It contains words that bear 
many* senses, arranged in alphabetical order by the final con¬ 
sonants ; and a list of homonymous indeclinables is subjoined 
to it. A similar dictionary, compiled by [19] Maheswara and 
entitled Yiswa Prak&sa, is much consulted, though it be very 
defective, as has been justly remarked by Medimkar. 3 It 
contain however, a very useful appendix on words spelt more 
than one way; and another on letters which aro liable to bo 
confounded, such as v and b; and another, again, on the gender 
of nouns. These subjects are not separately treated by Medi- 
nikar ; but he has, on the other hand, specified the genders 
with frreat care in the body of the work. The exact age of 
the Medini is not certainly known; but it is older than 
Mukuta’s compilation, since it is quoted by this author. 

Amara’s dictionary does not contain more than ten thousand 
different words ; yet the Sanskrit language is very copious. 
The insertion of derivatives, that do not at all deviate from 
their regular and obvious .import, has been very properly 
deemed superfluous. Compound epithets, and other compound 
terms, in which the Sanskrit language is peculiarly rich, are 
likewise omitted; excepting such as aro especially appro¬ 
priated, by a limited acceptation, cither as titles of deities, or 
names of plants, animals, etc. In fact, compound terms 
are formed at pleasure,' according to the rules of grammar; 
aDd must generally be interpreted in strict conformity with 
those rules Technical terms, too, are mostly excluded from 
general dictionaries, and consigned, to separate nomenclatures. 
The Amara Ilosha, then, is less defective than might be in- 
fen,>d from the small number of words explained in it. Still, 
however, it needs a supplement. The H&r&vali may be used 

1 [Of. '.'"ilson, on Shrink. Jiit. iii. pp. -17* 221.} 

■ rot Wilsuii, ib. p. 210.] 
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Ti. It is a vocabulary of uncommon words, compiled 
ushottama, the author of an etymological work, and also 
of a little collection of monograms, entitled Ekdkshara. 1 His 
Hard vail was compiled by him under the patronage of Dhrita 
Sinha. It is noticed by Medinikar, and seems to be likewise 
anterior to the Viswa. 

[20] The remaining deficiencies of the Amara Kosha are 
supplied by consulting other dictionaries and vocabularies ; 
such as Hal&yudha's, V&chaspatPs, tlie Dharani Kosha, or 
some other. Sanskrit dictionaries are indeed very numerous. 
Purusliottama and Medinikar name the Utpalim, Sabdacnavay 
and Sansaravarta, as works consulted by them. Purusliottama 
adds the names of Y&chaspati, Yyadi, and Vikram&ditya; hut 
it is not quite clear whether he mentions them as the authors 
and patrons of these, or of other dictionaries. Medinikar 
adds a fourth vocabulary, called ISTfimamdhi, and with similar 
obscurity subjoins the celebrated names of Bhaguri, Yararuchi, 
S'&swata, Bop&lita, and Rantideva. He then proceeds to enu¬ 
merate the dictionaries of Amara, Subh&nga, Halayudluu 
Govardhuna, Rabhasa Pula, and the Ratna Kosha; with the 
vocabularies of Rudra, Dhananjaya, and Gangfidhara ; a- also 
the Dharani Kosha, Hardvali, Yrihad Amara, Trikdnda Seslia, 
and Ratnamdld. 2 Many of these are cited by the commen¬ 
tators on Amara and by the scholiasts on different poems. 
The following are also frequently cited; some as etymolo¬ 
gists, the rest as lexicographers: Swarm, Durga, Sarvadhara, 
Vamana, Chandra, and the authors of the Yi jay anti, Na- 
manidhana, Haima, Yriluit-nighanti, etc. To this list might 
be added tlie AnekartLm Dbwani Manjari. Nanirfcha, and, 
other vocabularies of homonymous terms ; tin Dwirukti, Bliu- 
rjprayqga Kosha, and other lists of words f; : l in more than 
one way; and the various Nigh antis or nomenclatures, surf 
as thu Dhamvantari Nighanta aud Raja Nighanta, which con- 



„ [Of. Wilson, Es&jt/s on Sam A. Lit . iii. .ip 
[CL Wil.yon. i£, pp, 217 220.] 
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tain lists of the materia medical and the Nighanti of tlio 


Yeda, which explains obsolete words and unusual acceptations.' 

[21] Before I proceed to mention other languages of India, 
it may be proper to mention, that the school of Benares now 
uses the Siddhanta Kaumudi, and other works of Bhattoji, as 
the same school formerly did the Hasika "Vritti. 1 . he Iha- 
kriya Kaurnudi, with its commentaries, maintains its ground 
anion" the learned of Mithila or Tirliut. In both places, 
however, and indeed throughout India, the Mah&bliashya con¬ 
tinues to be the standard of Sanskrit grammar: it is therefore 
studied by all who are ambitious of acquiring a critical know¬ 
ledge of the language. The Harik&rika, with its commentaries 
by Hel&rdja and Punjaraja, was probably in use with a school 
that once flourished at Ujjayini, hut it doe3 not seem to be 
now generally studied in any part of India. 

The second class of Indian languages comprehends the 
written dialects which are now used in the intercourse of 
civil life, and which are cultivated by lettered men. The 
author of a passage already quoted includes all such dialects 
under the general denomination of Prakrit: hut this term is 
commonly restricted to one language, namely, to the garaswati 
bala bam, or the speech ot children < n the banks of the Saras- 
watL 2 There is reason to believe that ten polished dialects 
formerly prevailed in as many different civilized nations, who 
occupied all the fertile provinces of Hindustan and the Dak- 
hin . 3 Evident traces of them still exist. They shall be 

1 The NiniLh, us explained in Sir 'Villiam Jones’s treatise ou the liter, \ure of 
the Hindus, belongs to the same class with the Nighaijti of the Veda: and a 
fiin iil vin; .huh* v under both ib< .-o tilh; m • ommonly annexed to the KigvcJa to 
Complete the set of Up v. «idus. There is, however, a ranch larger work entitled 
Kirukti, uid the coramenUn.ra of it arc oft n cited upon topics of general gram- 
mar. Sec the pnt;■.■•[ ng vol. v [26]. [Mghanti and Nirukt. nro more corectly 
writ!- a Nighanti and Ninikta."] 

* The term wid hear a diderent inu rurelation. but this . eras to b<> the most 
i ,r expiunaiiv.il of it. 'Hi* oth- r (youthful speech of Sarasw&ti, is generally 
rec.c ived 

[ * he cxaot relation of tho modern vcrnueule languages of Northern India to 
Sar ! nt rnd rruk.il ns a stld u*.settled question (of. Dr. Muir’s Sanskrit Axis, 
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iced in the order in which these Hindu nations are usually 
enumerated. 

[22] The S&raswata was a nation which occupied the banks 
of the river Saraswati. Brahman as, who are still distin¬ 
guished by the name of their nation, inhabit chiefly the 
Panjab or Panchanada, west of the river from which they 
take their appellation. Their original language may have 
once prevailed through the southern and western part3 of 
Hindust&n proper, and is probably the idiom to which the 
name of Prakrit is generally appropriated. This has been 
more cultivated than any other among the dialects which will 
oe here enumerated, and it occupies a principal place in the 
dialogue of most dramas. Many beautiful poems composed 
wholly in thi language, or intermixed with , tanzas of pure 
Sanskrit, have perpetuated the memory of it, though perhaps 
it have long ceased to be a vernacular tongue. Grammars have 
been compiled for the purpose of teaching this language and 
its prosody, and several treatises of rhetoric have been written 
to illustrate its beauties. The Prakrita Manoramand 
Pr&krita P ingala are instances of the one, and tho Saraswati 


Kanthabharana of Bhojadeva, may be named as an example of 
the other, although both Sanskrit and Pr&krit idiom*: furnish 
tin examples with which that author elucidates his precepts. 
Pur the character oi the Prakrit lan^ua^e I must refer the 

o O 

reader to Sir William Jones’s remarks, in his preface to the 
translation of the Fatal Ring. 


■'--1. -i. 2nd cd. chap. i). Between these modern dial ets and San krit we can at any 
mte trace four intermediate stages, though we cannot determine their relative anri- 
l iuitv to each other. Thus we find in the Buddhist vaipulya suirax or ‘developed 
sutras'of Nepal long passages in vetsu, called ffdf.hds, which arc written i . a 
popularized Sanscrit, fall of barbarous inflections and corruptions, but still re¬ 
taining a very strong likeness to the original. Then wo have the mnguugo of 
rorock inscriptions of the second and thin! centuries me.. am! dk.-.-iy c.muerted 
aud 10r Mhgadhl of the sacred books of tin. Buddhists in Ceylon 
bail UnU ^ tU IIti0 we fiutl tt P ure Pr ^ krit type, not, as m tho GAthfir. a 
o-T 1 ? nn 01 Saastrit ; it has ft regular gramnmi and a vast literature of its 
]liu * ^ lv wo ^ve the Prakrit dialects of the grammarians and the dramas; 

and • T (>f tl,CSC ilgrcti vii ' :} 1 of the inscriptions or with the Pali • 

meted troy o*e undoubtedly of a more recent character ] 
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'lie K&nyakubjas possessed a great empire, the metropolis 
of which was the ancient city of Kanyakubja or Kanoj. Theirs 
seems to be the language which forms the groundwork of 
modern Hindustani, and which is known by the appellation 
of Hindi or Hindavl. Two dialects of it may be easily dis¬ 
tinguished, one more refined, the other less so. To this last 
the name of Hindi is sometimes restricted, while the other is 
often confounded with Prakrit. Numerous poems have been 
composed in both dialects, 1 not only [23] before the Hindustani 
was ingrafted on the Hindi by a large intermixture of Persian, 
but also in very modern times, by Muhammadan as well as 
Hindu poets. Dohrds or detached couplets, and Kabits or 
stanzas, in the Hindavl dialect, may be found among the 
works of Musalnuiii authors : it will be sufficient to instance 
those of Malik Muhammad Jaisi' Muhammad Afzal, and 
Amirkhan Anjam. Most poems in this dialect are, however, 
the exclusive production of Hindu poets. 3 On examining 
them, the affinity of Hindi with the Sanskrit language is 
peculiarly striking ; and no person acquainted with both can 
hesitate in affirming that Hindi is chiefly borrowed from 
b .hrn. Many words, of which the etymology shows thorn 
to be the purest Hansknt, are received unaltered ; many mere 
undergo no change but that of making the final vowel silent; 
a still greater number exhibits no other difference than what 
arises from the uniform peculation of certain letters; the 
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rest, too, with comparatively few exceptions, may bo easily 
traced to a Sanskrit origin. That this is the root from which 
Hindi lias sprung (not Hindi the dialect whence Sanskrit has 
been refined) may be proved by etymology, the analogy of 
which is lost in Hindi and preserved in Sanskrit. A tew 
examples will render this evident. 

[24] Kriya signifies action, and karma act, both of which 
are regularly derived from tho root kri ‘to do.’ They have 
been adopted into Hindustani, with many other regular deri¬ 
vatives of the same root (such, for example, as karma [con¬ 
tracted into karnd ] the act of doing; kartd the agent; karan 
cause, or the means of doing ; kdrya [kdrj\ kdj ,] the thing to 
be done, and the intent' r purpose of the action). I-ut I 
select these two instances, because both words are adopted 
into Hindus! .ini in two several modes. Thus krid signifies 
action, and kind expresses one metaphorical sense of the same 
Sanskrit word, viz. oath or ordeal. Again, kir'idharam signi¬ 
fies funeral rites ; but kdm is the most usual form in which 
the Sanskrit karma is exhibited in the Hindustani: and it 
thus assumes tho same form with kdm, desire, a very dole rent 
word taken from tho Sanskrit derivative of the root kn»u to 
seek. Here then the Hindustani confounds two very diflerent 
words in one instance, and makes two words out of one in tho 
other instance. 

Sat literally signifies existent: it is employed in the accepta¬ 
tion of truth. Satya , a regular derivative from it, signifies 
true; or, employed substantively, truth. The correspondent 
Hindi word, sack, is corrupted from the Sanskrit satya, by 
neglecting the filial vowel, by substituting,/for according to 
the genius of the Hindavi dialect, and by transforming the 
harsh combination tj into the seller sound of cJt. Here then. 

obviously traced the identity of the Hindustani sack, and 
Bengali -.ntyo, which are only the same Sanskrit word satya 
y a la 0 y pron ou need. 

Yitvan signifies young, and yauvana youth. The first 
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fakes yum in the nominative case: this is adopted into 
Hindustani with the usual permutation of consonants, and 
becomes julu, as yauvana is transformed into joban. The same 
word lias been less corrupted in Persian and Latin, where it 
stands jmcdn and juvenis. In many inflections [25] the root 
of yumn is contracted into yun: the possessive case, for ex¬ 
ample, forms in the three numbers, yunas, yunos, yundm. 
Here, then, we trace the origin of the Latin comparative 
junior; aud I cannot hesitato in referring to these Sanskrit 
roots, the Welsh jevangjc, and Armorican jovank, as well as the 
Saxon yeong, and finally the English young. This analogy, 
which seems evident through the medium of the Sanskrit 
language, is wholly obscured in Hindustani. 

These examples might be easily multiplied, but unprofitably, 
I fear; for, after proving that nine-tenths of the Hindi dialect 
may be traced back to the Sanskrit idiom, there yet remains 
tho difficulty of accounting for the remaining tenth, which is 
perhaps the basis of the Hindi language. S?r Willi’am Jones 
thought it so ; and ho thence inferred, that the pure Hindi 
was primeval in Upper India, into which the Sanskrit was 
introduced by conquerors from other kingdoms in some very 
remote aged This opinion I do not mean to controvert. I 
only contend, that where similar words are found in both 
languages, the Hindi has borrowed from Sanskrit, rather than 
the Sanskrit from Hindi. It may he remarked too, that in 
n ‘iv countries tho progress has been from languages rich in 
inflections, to dialects simple in their structure. In modern 
idioms, auxiliary verbs and appendant particles supply tho 
p ai.o of numerous inflections of the root: it may, for this 
i' ason, be doubted, whether the present structure of tho Hindi 
tongue bo not a modern refinement. But the question, which 
VfcU 1,ere hinted ram or than discussed, can be decided 
. by a careh'l examination of the oldest compositions that 
3 Hindi dialect. Until some person 
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task, a doubt must remain, [26] whether the 
groundwork of Hindi, and consequently of Hindustani, be 
wholly distinct from that of Sanskrit. 

On the subject of the modern dialect of Upper India, I with 
pleasure refer to the works of a very ingenious member of this 
society, Mr. Gilchrist, whose labours have now made it easy 
to acquire the knowledge of an elegant language, which is used 
in every part of Hindustan and the Dakhin, which is the com¬ 
mon vehicle* of colloquial intercourse among all well-educated 
natives, and among tho illiterate also, in many provinces of 
India, and which is almost everywhere intelligible to some 
among the inhabitants of every village. The dialects which 
will be next noticed are of more limited use. 

Gaura, 1 or as it is commonly called Bengalah, or Bengali, 
is the language spoken in the provinces of which the ancient 
city of Gaur was once the capital. It still prevails in all the 
provinces of Bengal, excepting perhaps some frontier districts, 
but is said to bo spoken in its greatest purity in the eastern 
parts only ; and, as there spoken, contains few words which 
are not evidently derived from Sanskrit. This dialect has not 
been neglected by learned men. Many Sanskrit poem : have 
been translated, and some original poems have been composed 
in it : a learned Hindus in Bengal speak it almost exclusively; 
[27] verbal instruction in sciences is communicated through 
this medium, and even public disputations aro conducted in 
this dialect. Instead of writing it in tbo Devanagari, as tue 
Prakrit and Hiudavi are written, 3 the inhabitants of Bengal 

1 It is necessary to remark, that although Gaura [Gauda] bo tho name ot 
Bengal, yet tho Brahmanus, who bear that appellation, ar< not inhabitants of 
Bengal, but of Hindustan proper. 'I hey reside chit !y in the Subh of Delhi, 
while the Brhhmnnas of Bengal are avowed colonists from Kanoj. It is difficult 
*o account for this contradiction. The Gaura LiAbmanas allege a tradition, that 
tlmir ancestors migrated in the d.iys of the P&mlava*, at mo eons m* r.ecnn nt of 
the* present Kali Yuga. Though no plausible oond eturo can b» founded on this 
tradition, y L t I am induced to retract o conjecture formerly hazarded by nm, mat 
ths Gar of our maps was the original country <f the Gaura priests. 

[On old Bengali literature, i:ee two articles in voL. xiii and xvii. of be (l- 
' v f- a Review. The proving i« properly called I'anganefa or Bang-alb o\»< limes 
BlingUfi), anti the language Bengali; only means a native of Bengal.] 

3 Prkkrit and Hind; books are commonly Written in the .Di va ; v « : but a 
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ive adopted a peculiar character, which is nothing else 
Devan&garl, difforraed for the sake of expeditious writing. 
Even the learned amongst them employ this character for tho 
Sanskrit language, the pronunciation of which, too, they in 
like manner degrade to the Bengali standard. The labours of 
Mr. Haliied and Mr. Forster have already rendered a know¬ 
ledge of the Bengali dialect accessible; and Mr. Forster's 
further exertions will still more facilitate the acquisition of a 
language which cannot but be deemed greatly useful, since it 
prevails throughout the richest and most valuable portion of 
the British possessions in India. 

Maithila, or Tirhutlya, is the language used in Mitliila 
(that is, in the Sirk&r of Tirhut), and in some adjoining dis¬ 
tricts, limited however by tho rivers Ku^I (Kausilu), and 


Qandhak (Uandhakl), and by the mountains of Nepal. It 
has great affinity with Bengali; and the character in which it 
is written differs little from that which is employed throughout 
Bengal. In Tirhut, too, the learned write Sanskrit in the 
Tirhutlya character, and pronounce it aft* i their own inelegant 
manner. As the dialect of Mithila has no extensive use, and 


does not appear to have been at [28] any time cultivated by 
elegant poets it is unnecessary to notice it further in this place. 

Utkala, or Odradesn, is co-extensive with the Suba of 
Orissa, extending from Medinlpur to M^nakapattana, and 
iron the sea to ham mall-pur. j'he language of diis province, 
mel th.. character in which it is written, arc both called Urlya. 
Se iar as a judgment can be formed from imperfect specimens 
of this language, it contains many Sanskrit words variously 
corrupted, with some Persian and Arabic terms borrowed 
through tho medium of Hindustani, and with others of 


corrupt Tvritin- , called Nh^ari. is used by I . 'as in all common transi tions 
Hint 1 m employed le, them; and a mil more corrupted one, wherein 
v v. )* ere f.,r the moot port omitud, is employed by banka and others in raer- 
■ transactions. I imut here coufttH that I ran‘give no satisfactory explana- 

\ on tht,ternu The common etymology of S'hari is nnsatiefe.tory; unless 

v " 1 : :i M Rename of -iw particular place emphatically called the city. 
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doubtful origin. The letters are evidently taken from the 
Devanagari; and the Brahmans of this proviuce use the TJriya 
cliaraeter in writing the Sanskrit language. Its deviations 
from the Devanagari may bo explained, from the practice of 
writing on palm leaves with an iron style, or on paper with a 
pen cut from a porcupine’s quill. It differs in this respect 
from the hand- writing of northern tribes, and is analogous to 
that of the southern inhabitants of the peninsula. 

The five Hindu nations, whose peculiar dialects have been 
thus briefly noticed, occupy the northern and eastern portions 
of India; they are denominated the five Gaurs. The rest, 
called the five Br&virs, inhabit the southern and western part- 
of the peninsula. Some Pandits, indeed, exclude Karnata, 
and substitute Kusmira; but others, with more propriety, omit 
the Kashmirian tribe; and, by adding the Kauaras to the lL>t 
of Dravirs, avoid the inconsistency of placing a northern tribe 
among southern nations. There is reason, too, for doubting 
whether Kasmirabe occupied by a distinct nation, and whether 
the inhabitants of it be not rather a tribe of Kdnyakubjas. 

Dravira 1 is the country which terminates the peninsula of 
India: its northern limits appear to lie between the twelfth 
and thirteenth degrees of north latitude. The lan[20]guage 
of the province is the Tarnel, to which Europeans have given 
the name of Malabar, 2 from Malay-war, a province of Dravira. 

1 [Mahr&tri und Gujarati belong to the Sanskrit class of languages. Dr. 
Caldwell, in his Drdvidian Comparative Grammar, p. 27, would 1 >kc nine 
northern lan igea, »>. Bengali, Uriya, Hindi with its daughter Hindustani, 
Panjabi, ^ t’.dlu, Gujarkti, Mahrhtti, and the languages of Nep&l and Kashmir. 
Tho I)rhvidian branch consists of Tamil, Tciugu, Km jrcso, and Maku.dtirn, the 
language of Malabar (which is closely connected with Tamil). They - 1 l borrow 
largely from Sanskrit in the ir vocabulary, but they ave c.-'U'ntially nmi-Sanskrit 
in their grammatical structure and their most important roots, and belong to the 
Turanian, not the Indo-European family. The dialc la of most of the various 
mountain-tribes in Central and South India, ns the Gond \ K1 .ids, etc., belong 

the some stock, and perhaps some of those in North India; and hence it liris 
peon supposed that these languages represent the lingua jc of the aboriginal 
inhabitants of India previous to the immigration of uie Sanskrit-sp^kiug AY. .n 
See Dr. Caldwell’s Drtvuiian l*mp. Grammar.] 

A learned Br&hin.vu of Dr'mra positively assures me, that the dialoct of 
Malabar, though c-on/onnded by Eurvpcans with the Tfcmcl, is different from it, 
md is not tho language to which Europeans have allotted that appellation. 
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They have similarly corrupted the true name of the dialect 
into Tamul, Tamulic, and Tamulian, 1 but the word, as pro¬ 
nounced by the natives, is Tam la, or Tdmalali; and this seems 
to indicate a derivation from Tamra, or Tamraparni, a river of 
note which waters the southern Mathura, situated within the 
limits of Dravira. The provincial dialect is written in a 
character which is greatly corrupted from the parent Deva- 
n&gari, but which nevertheless is used by the Brdhmans of 
Dr&vira in writing the Sauskrit languago. After carefully 
inspecting a grammar published by Mr. Drummond at Bom¬ 
bay, and a dictionary by missionaries at Madras, I can 
venture to pronounce that the Tdmla contains many Sauskrit 
woms, either unaltered or little changed, with others more 
corrupted, and a still greater number of doubtful origin. 

The Mahar&shtra, or Mahr&tta, is the language of a nation 
which has in the present century greatly enlarged its ancient 
limits. If any inference may be drawn from the name of 
the character in which the language is written, the country 
occupied by this people was formerly called M.iru; 2 for the 
peculiar corruption of the Dcvanagan, [30] which is employed 
by the Mahdrdshtras in common transactions, is denomin¬ 
ated by them Mdr. Their books, it must be remarked, 
are commonly written in Devandgari. The Mahratta nation 
was formerly confined to a mountainous tract situated south 
of the river Nermadd, and extending to the province of Kokdn. 
Their language is now more widely spread, but is not yet 
become the vernacular dialect of provinces situated <ar beyond 
the ancient bounds of their country. Like other Indian 
tongues, it Contains much pure Sanskrit, and more corruptions 
of that language, intermixed with words borrowed from Persian 


»dLi' rf I-eR’- itant mustuoarici who have published dictionaries 
^ : r ' 7 fcr tu a “" lh “ '“W- *Wvh they deuomfcto 

11 »»«•“ ‘bat Sanskrit- is meant, and the term 

* ':\ n T \ hy “ '“'“me or book. [The (Jrantha ZJ 

u iwed in hmthem India ibr Sanskrit MSS.] 
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and Arabic, and with others derived from an unknown source. 
If the bards of Muru were once famous, their supposed suc¬ 
cessors, though less celebrated, are not less diligent. The 
Mahrattas possess many poems in their own dialect, either 
translated from the Sanskrit, or original compositions in honour 
of Krishna, Kama, and other deified heroes. Treatises in 
prose, too, on subjects of logic and of philosophy, have been 
composed in the Mahratta dialect. 

Karnata, or Kanara, is the ancient language of Karnataka, 
a province which has given name to districts on both coasts 
of the peninsula. This dialect still prevails in the inter¬ 
mediate mountainous tract, but seems to be superseded by 
other provincial tongues on the eastern coast. A peculiar 
character formed from the Devanagari, but, like the Tumla, 
much corrupted from it through the practice of writing on 
palm leaves with an iron style, is called by the same name 
with ihe language of Kamdtak. Brahmans of this tribe have 
assured me that the language bears the same affinity to 
Sanskrit as other dialects of the Dakhin. I can affirm, 
too, from their conversation, that the Kanaras, like most 
other southern tribes, have not followed the ill example ot 
Bengal and the provinces adjacent to it, in pro[31]iiouncing 
the Sanskrit language in the same inelegant manner with 
their own provincial dialects. 

Tailanga, Telingah, or Tilanga, is at once the name of a 
nation, of its language, and of the character in which that 
language is written. Though the province of Telingana alone 
retain the name in published maps of India, \et rho adjacent 
provinces on either bank of the Krishna and Godavari. and 
tho*o situated on the north-eastern coast of the peninsula, 
ar - undoubtedly comprehended within the nnownt limits of 
lilanga, and are inhabited chiefly by people of this tribe. 
1 he language, too, is widely spread: and many cimimdances 
mlieate that the Tailm gas tom* rlv occupied a . . \ extensive 
LU:i, in winch they still con-mute the principal part of the 





population. The character in which they write their own 
language is taken from Devan&gari, and the Tailanga Brah¬ 
mans employ it in writing the Sanskrit tongue, from which 
the Tailanga idiom is said to have borrowed more largely-than 
other dialects used in the south of India. This language 
appears to have been cultivated by poets, if not by prose 
writers; for the Tailanga* possess many compositions in their 
own provincial dialect, some of which are said to record the 
ancient history of the country. 

The province of Gurjara 1 does not appear to have been 
at any time much more extensive than the modern Guzrat, 
although Brdhmanas, distinguished by the name of that 
country, be now spread over the adjoining provinces on both 
sides of the Narmada. This tribe uses a language denom¬ 
inated from their own appellation, but very nearly allied to 
the Hindi tongue, while the character in which it [32] is 
written conforms almost exactly with vulgar Ndgari. Con¬ 
sidering the situation of their country, and the analogy of 
language and writing, I cannot hesitate in thinking that the 
G&rjaras should be considered as the fifth northern nation of 
India, and the Uriyas should be ranked among 'the tribes of 
the Dakhin. 

Brief and imperfect as is this account of the Prakrits of 
India, I must be still more concise in speaking of the lan¬ 
guages denominated Mdgadhl and Apabhransa in the passages 
quoted at the beginning of this essay. Under these names 
are co.oprelu dwl all those dialects which, together with the 
Prakrits ab r -noticed, are generally known by the common 
appellation of Bhash&, or speech. This term, as employed by 
all philologist*, from Pa him down to the present professors 
of grammar, does indeed signify the popular dialect of San¬ 
skrit, in contradistinction to the o! -olete dialect of the Veda 

1 The limit.* of 1 01 riant. as tore indicated, are too narrow. It emus to hie 
been oo-extenstvi with the ancient, rather than the modem Otiar&t, and tu.k 
included the whole, or the greatest pi.rt of Khhndeah and Mhlwa. 
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acceptation, Bh&kha (for so the word is pro¬ 


nounced on the banks of the Ganges) denotes any of the modern 


vernacular dialects of India, especially such as are corrupted, 
from the Sanskrit: these are very numerous. After excluding 
mountaineers, who are probably aborigines of India, and whose 
languages have certainly no affinity with Sanskrit, there yet 
remain in the mountains and islands contiguous to India 
many tribes that seem to be degenerate Hindus. I hey have 
certainly retained some traces of the language and writing 
which their ancestors had been taught to employ. 

Without passing the limits of Hindustan, it would bo easy, 
to collect a copious list of different dialects in the various 
provinces which aro inhabited by the ten principal Hindu 
nations. The extensive region which is nearly defined by the 
banks of the Saraswati and Ganga on the north, and which is 


strictly limited by tho shores of the [33] eastern and western 
seas towards the south, contains fifty-seven provinces accord¬ 
ing to some lists, and eighty-1 jur according to others. Each 
of these provinces has its peculiar dialect, wbicli appears, 
however, in most instances, to be a variety only of some one 
among the ten principal idioms. Thus Hindustani, which 
seems to be the lineal descendant of the Kanyakubja, comprises 
numerous dialects, from the Urdu Zaban, or language of the 
royal camp and court, to the barbarous jargon which reciprocal 
mistakes have introduced among European gentlemen and 
their native servants. The same tongue, under its more ap¬ 
propriate denomination of Hindi, comprehends many dialects 
strictly local and provincial. They differ in the proportion 
of Arabic, Pordan, and Sanskrit, either pure or slightly 
corrupted, which they contain; and some shades of difference 
may ho also found in the pronunciation, and even in the basis 
of each dialect. 


Not being sufficiently conversant with all these idioms, I 
•hall only mention two, which are wed known, because lyric 
soets have employed them in songs that are still the delight 
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of natives of all ranks. I allude to the Panjabi and to the 
Brij-bh&khd. The first is the language of Panchanada, or 
Panjab, a province watered by the five celebrated rivers which 
fall into the Sindhu. The songs entitled Kheals and Tap pas, 
which are no doubt- familiar to all who have a taste for the 
vocal music of India, are composed almost exclusively in this 
dialect ; as the Dhurpads and regular R&gs are Hindi; and 
Kekhtah, 1 in the language of the court of Hindustan. 

The Brij-bhaklia, or \ raja Bhasha, is the dialect supposed 
to have been anciently spoken among the peasants [34] in the 
neighbourhood of Mathura. It derives its name from the 
cow-pens (vraja) and dairies in the forest of Vrindd, where 
Krishna was educated among the wives and daughters of the 
cowherds. His amorous adventures with B&dh& and the 
Gopis furnish the subject of many favourite songs in this 
dialect. It is still spoken with much purity throughout a 
great part of the Antarbed or Do ah, and in some districts on 
the opposite banks of the Yamund and Ganga. 

To these cursory observations might be fitly added a speci¬ 
men of each lauguagc, and of the character in which it is 
written, together with a list of the most common terms hi the 
various dialects of India, compared with words of similar 
sound and import in the ancient languages of Europe. I 
have, indeed, made collections for this purpose: but the in¬ 
sertion ot a copious list would exceed the limits ' a desultory 
essay. For this reason, and because the collection is yet 
incomplete, I suppress it: and shall here close the present 
rsmy abruptly, with the intention of resuming the subject, 
should tin further prosecution of these inquiries at any future 
time enable me to furnish the information called for by this 
•SoHnty, concerning the number of Hindavi dialects, and the 
countrii s where they are .spoken. 


’ Thl ‘ ul ^ 3 “ r the Tazlufuh ShuuVV Wind explain- Rckhtah as signifying 
poetry eoii*i , r l in the l.mguage or Wio r ; tl court of Hiiutat&n, but in th 
style and metre of Persian pooUy. 
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PREFACE TO THE AUTHOR’S “GRAMMAR OF 
THE SANSKRIT LANGUAGE/’ 


[ Calcutta , 1805. Folio.] 

[35] Having accepted an honourable nomination to the post 
of Professor of the Sanskrit Language in the College ot Fort 
William, early after the foundation of that useful institution, 
I felt it incumbent on me to furnish, through tho press, the 
means of studying r i language, which it was my duty to make 
known, but on which I had no intention of delivering oral 
instruction. 

Among other undertakings adapted to this purpose, the 
publication of a Sanskrit Grammar was c« nuneiiccd, which 
was first intended to be brief and elemental v, but of which t ue 
design has been enlarged in its progres s As the entire work 
will exceed the bounds of a single volume, •• convenient break 
has been chosen to close the first, and a fow remarks will be 
now prefixed to it, since a considerable time may elapse before 
the second volume be completed. 1 have the loss scruple, in 
pausing upon this work, to devote my at tenth* to other 
duties, because tho deficient part • f ii iay he supplied by the 
grammars which Mr. Forster and Mr. Carey will severally 
publish. 

tho composition of tins grammar, I have followed the 
system taught by writers, whose works are considered by the 
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The K&nyakubjas possessed a great empire, the metropolis 
of which was the ancient city of Kanyakubja or Kanoj. 1 heirs 
seems to be the language which forms tire groundwork of 
modern Hindustani, and which is known by the appellation 


of Hindi or Hindavi. Two dialects of it may be easily dis¬ 
tinguished, one more refined, the other less so. To this last 
the*name of Hindi is sometimes restricted, while the other is 
often confounded with Prakrit. Numerous poems have been 
composed in both dialects, 1 not only [23] before the Hindustani 
was ingrafted on the Hindi by a large intermixture of Persian, 
but also in very modern times, by Muhammadan as well as 
Hindu poets. Dohrds or detached couplets, and Kabits or 
stanzas, in the Hindavi dialect, may be found among the 
works of Musalm&n authors : it will be sufficient to instance 
those of Malik Muhammad Jaisi,' Muhammad Afzal, and 
Amirkhfin Anjdm. Most poems in this dialect are, however, 
the exclusive production of Hindu poets.* On examining 
them, the affinity of Hindi with the Sanskrit language is 
peculiarly striking ; and no person acquainted with both can 
hesitate in affirming that Hindi is chiefly borrowed fioin 
Sanskrit. Many words, of which the etymology shows them 


to be the purest Sanskrit, are received unaltered ; many more 
undergo no change but that of making the final vowel silent, 
a still greater number exhibits no other difference than what 
arises from the uniform permutation of certain letters ; tno 


1 [For farther information respecting tin • tifferent Hindi poets, seo M. Harem 
de Tasev's Hiatoire d: lo Literature Hindjuiv et Ilindoustame. The oldest is 
Cliand, "who wrote his great epic, tho Frith wi raja- Char Hr a, about 1200 \.d.J 
; A) long <ho rao»t admired tpecimens of Hindi po- try, the ■evom'Jmndrcu 
couplets of Bih&ri L61, and the amatory verse? <>f Siiadar and of huln&m, rue 
c onspicuona. But their dialect is not pure Hindavi, since they sometimes borrow 
from the Persian language. Stindar wrote his poems in the reign of dmhjahun, 
mid seems to hav . been patronized by that prince, whom he praises m his preface. 
Bil/ari Ud flourished at the court of Ambher, towards the beginning of toe, s»s- 
tci nth century of the Christian cm. His poems were arranged in their present 
oi-der for the use of the unfortunate prince A 'am Shall, and the modern ahon 
is therefore called A’zamshahi. The old edition bus been elegantly translated 
into Sanskrit verse by Hariprashda Pandflia, under the patronage of t het Smh, 
when Khjfi of Benares. 
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rest, too, with comparatively few exceptions, may be 
traced to a Sanskrit origin. That this is the root from which 
Hindi lias sprung (not Hindi the dialect whence Sanskrit has 
been refined) may be proved by etymology, the analogy of 
which, is lost in Hindi and preserved in Sanskiit. A tu* 

examples will render this evident. 

[24] Kriyd signifies action, and karma act, both of which 

are regularly derived from tho root kri ‘to do. ihey have 
been adopted into Hindustani, with many other ic^ulai deii 
vatives of the same root (such, for example, as hai ana [eon 
tracted into karna\ the act of doing; kartd the agent; kdian 
cause, or the means of doing ; kdrya \kdrj, the thin 0 to 
be done, and the intent r purpose of the action). - 
select these two instances, because both words are adopt e 
into Hindus! ini in two several inodes. Thus lend signifies 
action, and hirid expresses one metaphorical sense of the ^me 
Sanskrit word, viz. oath or ordeal. Again, kiridkaram signi¬ 
fies funeral rites; but kdm is the most usual form in which 

the Sanskrit karma is exhibited in the Hindustani : anc it 
thus assumes the same form with kdm, desire, a verj difttunt 
word taken from tho Sanskrit derivative ef the root kam, to 
seek. Here then the Hindustani confounds two very diflereut 
words in one instance, and makes two words out of one in the 
other instance. 

Sat literally signifies existent: it is employed in the accepta¬ 
tion of truth. Satya, a regular derivative from it, sigmhe:; 
true; or, employed substantively, truth. The correspond, ut 
Hindi word, sack, is corrupted from the Sanskrit satya, hv 
neglecting the final vowel by substituting/ft* 1 IS according to 
the genius of the Hinduvi dialect, and by transforming t ho 
harsh combination ij into the softer si and of eh. Here thou 
is obviously traced the identity of the Hindustani saoh, and 
I>eng41i shityo, which arc only the same Sanskrit word satya 
variously pronounced. 

Yavail signifies young, and yauvana youth Ihc lu.^i 



Til- works of these sacred writers, with the notes of Kaiy- 
yata on the Mahabhashya, interpreted by his scholiasts, and 
more especially the perpetual commentary of Vdmana on 
Panini’s aphorisms, under the title of Kdsikd. Yritti, eluci¬ 
dated by the copious annotations of Haradatta Misra in the 
Padamanjari, are the basis of the grammar here printed. 
The Siddhanta Kaumudi, and Manorama. of Bhattoji, with 
their commentaries, have been frequently consulted by me. 
Much use has also been made of the Prakriyd Kaumudi, with 
its commentaries, the Prasada and Tattwa Chandra: and I 
have continually referred to Maitreya, M&dhava, Vopadeva, 
and the other interpreters of Sanskrit roots. A reader, who 
may be desirous of verifying my authorities, should be ap¬ 
prized, that the. Kdsika Yritti, Siddhanta Kaumudi, and 
M&dhaviya Vritti have been my chief guides: and that others, 
besides the books enumerated, have been occasionally con¬ 
sulted; as the Ganaratna Mahodadhi, the Yritti Sangraha, 
and the commentators of the Pnribhiisliis; and sometimes, 
though rarely, the popular grammars. 

For the information of the Sanskrit student, a list of these 
and other grammatical works will be subjoined, including 
many treatises which have not been used for this grammar; 
but none, which I do not know to be extant; and few, of 
which I do not actually possess complete copies. The list 
migl. have been greatly enlarged by adding the name." of 
books quoted by undoubted authorities: aud I shall only 
remark, in regard to such works, that tlio earliest [39] gram¬ 
marian; arc expressly slated by Yopadeva to have been 
Iii'Ji a, Chandra, Kasakritsna, A'pisali, Sakat&yana, Pan ini, 
Auiara, and Jainendra. Among these Panini remains; and 
sonic of the others : perhaps all. 

duo authorities, which have been mentioned by me, as 
feui-. rally followed in tin-, grammar, differ materially in their 
arrangement. 1 have been guided sometimes by one, some- 
hues by another, as seemed best adapted to the two objects 



proposed, conciseness and perspicuity. I am apprehensive, 
that, in the pursuit of both objects, one has frequently been 
missed. It was, however, with the view of compressing much 
grammatical information in a small compass, that paradigmas 
have been multiplied, but exhibited in a succinct fo^m ; and 
that general rules only are usually inserted in the te.\t, while 
exceptions and special rules are placed in the notes. 

I have admitted no remarks on general grammar, though 
suggested by the numerous peculiarities oi Sanskrit. TK .c, 
with the observations which occur on a comparison of the 
ancient language of India with those ot Europe, are defene 
until the completion of the work. 

In the mean time, one singularity of the Sanskrit language 
may bo noticed: its admitting both the ancient and tli- modern 
systems of grammatical structure. It abounds ia bific. .uns 
for cases and genders; tenses and persons : and it also admit 
a simple construction of indeclinable nouns with prepositions, 
and of participles with auxiliary verbs. 

This remark anticipates on a part of the grammar reserved 
* for the second volume, in which composition and syntax 
be explained, with other matters indicated in the note sub¬ 
joined to the table of contents of the first volume. 
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LIST OF SANSKRIT GRAMMARS, WITH 
COMMENTARIES, etc. 

[40] Sutra by Panini : rules -x>f grammar in eight books entitled 
Ashtadhydya; comprising 3996 aphorisms. 1 
VdrttiJca by Katyayana, amending or explaining Panini’s rules. 
MaMiMthya by Patanjali, interpreting or correcting Katyayana’s 
annotations. 

21 ■hdbhdshya Pradlpa by Kaiyyafa, annotating Patanjali’s gloss. 
Bhashya Pradipodyota by Nagojl Bhatta, commenting on Kaiyyata’s 
notes. 

Bkdshya Pradhpa Vivaram by Tswarananda: another commentary 
on Kaiyyata’s notes. 

licitikd Vritti by Jayaditya or Yamana Jayaditya: a perpetual 
commentary on Pun ini’s rules. 

Pddamanjuri by Hflradatta Mi4ra: an exposition of the last-men¬ 
tioned work. 

jVydsa or Kdsikd Vritti Panjikd by Jincndra: another exposition of 
'ho same, 54 with explanatory notes by Rakshita. 

I ritti Sar.gralia by Nagoji Bhatta: a concise commentary on Panini. 
Bhdshd Vritti by Purushottamu Deva : a commentary on Panim's 
rule ^ (omitting those which are peculiar to the dialect of the 
Vedas). [41] 

lit : u Vfitlyarth.i, Vivritti by Snsktidhura; explaining Puru- 
&hof, lama’s commentary. 

& alula Kaustubha by Bhattoji Pfkehita, consisting of scholia on 
Panini (left incomplete by the author). 

[Eibt-cd in Cat utta with a Comm., a.». 18f>9, and again by Bfiktlinirk 
lioim, 1839. j 

* 1 8Utf Cd*? ‘Vith i -imo distrust, not hairing yet seen the book. The Nyfoa w 
universally cited ; and the Bodkinyfisa is frequently so. Vopadeva's Kavya 
K.i.-uadt mu '.*!*•(• • the -y.v. .< of *’!».;> dra and that of Jim mb a BuiMJri. 10: 
Prof. Aufrecht’d h id Cat., pp. 118a, 176 /. 101^ 170<?.] 
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rabhd by Baidyanatha Ptiyagunda, also named Bdlanibhatta; a 
commentary on the S'abda Eaustubha . 

Prakriyd Eaumudi by Ramacliandra A'charya : a grammar in which 
Panini’s rules are used, but bis arrangement changed. 

Prasdda by Vitfhala Achdrya; a commentary on the P) a :riyd 

Eaumudi, 

Tattwa Chandra by Jayanta: another commentary on the same, 
abridged from one by Krishna Pandita. 


Siddhdnta Eaumudi by Bhaftoji Rikshita: a grammar on the plan 
of the Prakriyd ; but more correct and complete. 1 
Manor a md or Praudka Manor amd by the same author; containing 


notes on his own work. 3 

Tatiwa Bodkinl by Jnanendra Saraswati: a commentary on Bhattoji s 
Siddhdnta Eaumudi 6 

S'abdeidu S’ckluira by Nagesa Bhntfa (same with Nagoji Bhaffa) : 
another commentary on the Siddhdnta Eaumudi . 4 

Laghu S'abdendu S'ekhara: an abridgment of the last. 

Chidasthimuld by Baidyanatha Payagunda: a commentary on the 
abridged glos3 of Nagesa. 

S'abdaratna by Hari Rikehita: a commentary on Bhattoji’s notes 
on the Manor amd. 

Laghu S'abdaratna: an abridgment of the same. 

Bhdva Prakdsikd by Baidyanatha Tayagunda: an exposition of 
Hari Rikshita’s commentary. 

Madhya Eaumudi by Barada Baja: an abridgment of tho Siddhdnta 
Eaumudi. There is also a Madhya Afii[42]ttt rama : besides other 
abridgments of the Siddhdnta itself, as tho Laghu Eaumudi 6 etc, 

Paribhashd: maxims of interpretation from ancient grammarians, 
cited in the Vdrttikas and Bhdshya , as rules for interpreting 
Pun ini’s Sutras. 

Pdfibhdshd Fritti by Sira I va: a commentary on the cited maxim.-, 
of interpretation. 

Laghu Paribhdshd Fr/^* by Bmiskara Bhaft a ; a sue cine t commen¬ 
tary on the same. 

Panbhdfihdrtha Sang rah:: another commentary on the same. 

1 [Edited in Calcutta. 1811, 1^3, and 1870; in Bombay I860; and in Madrar, 
2 [Bonarw, 1308 ] 3 [Bor.arcs, 1863.] 

1 [Bt arcs, 180 \] 6 [Edited and translated by BaHuntync. 1849, 1307.] 
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0 LIST OF SANSKRIT GRAMMARS, 

Chandrikd by Swayamprak&ananda: interpreting the last-mentioned 


commentary. 

Paribhdshendu Sekhara by Nagesa Bhatta: a brief exposition of the 
same maxims. 1 

Paribhdshendu Sekhara Zdiika by Baidyanatha Payagunda, com- 
renting the glosp of N&ge&x. 

k'driu metrical rules of grammar, cited in the Uahdbhishva 
Kdkikd Fritti, etc. 

Vdkya Pradiptf by Bhartrihari: metrical maxims chiefly on the 
philosophy of syntax. These are often cited under the name of 
Hank&rika. 


Yavydkarana Bhluhana by Eonda Bhatta: on syntax and the 
pri-loeophy of grammatical structure. 3 

Bhmhana Sara Barpana by Hariballabha: a commentary on the 
work last mentioned. 


Faiydkarana BUshana Sara: an abridgment of the same work. 
Zajhu Bhushana Kdnti by Baidyandthe Payagunda: a commentary 
on that abridgment. 

Faiydkarana Siddhdnta Manjiuhd by Nagesa Bhatta: on syntax 
and the philosophy of grammatical structure. 

Zayku Faiydkarana Siddhdnta Manjushd: an abridgment of the 
same. ° ' ^ 

KaU by Baidyandtha Payagunda: a commentary on the last-men- 
tioned abridgment. 

Other treatises on construction logically considered, which 
- re very numerous, aro omitted as belonging more properly to 
the science of logic. 

OanapifKa: lists of words comprehended in rules of grammar, under 
general classes. 

Vjaratna Mnhodadhh a collection of such lists, with a commentary. 

' 1 pdf ,a by 1 anini: the roots or themes systematically arranged, 
"with their indicatory letters and their interpretations. 

Bhdtupradlpa or Tantrapradh,a by Maitreya Raksbita: an illus¬ 
tration ot the b of roots, with examples of their inflectiom. 


‘ [o t . 1864; also edited and translated by Klolhom, Bombay, 1870 1 

[Or rather nkaapatUya.} J ‘ 

* [Pnntod with Hcrib:dl...bWs Comm, at Benares, 1866. The Miahar- 
>Sa, '; printed ut Calcutta, 1.49.] * • 
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MddJiavhja Yritti by S&yana Aeliarya, in the name or M&dhava 
Acharya: a copious exposition of the roots with their derivatives. 
The Bhctfti Kavya , a poem describing the adventures of Rama, may 
be considered as a grammatical work, having been purposely 
written for a practical instruction on grammar. It has pcrvcral 

commentaries. 8 

The S'xhaj t( p of Punini and NmiUa of Yaska, with the commentaries 
~ on the mghanta included in the last, are there omitted, as they 
are of little use, except in the reading of the Vedas. Treatises 
on particular branches of etymology are also omitted, as not ^ny 
generally consulted. Such is the Yan Luganta S iromani on the 
formation of frequentative verbs. 

Numerous other works, belonging to this grammar, bare not been 
ascertained to be extant, being at present known only through 
quotations from them: as the Pdniniya Mala Darpana quoted in the 
Prasdda; and many others cited in the Mddha iya J'ritit • L-* 0 

The following belong to other Systems of Grammar. 

Sdraswcti Prakriyd by Anubhuti Swarupacharya : a grammar 
founded on seven hundred rules or aphorisms, pretended to 
have been received by the author from tho goddess Saraswatf. 
This grammar is much used in Hindustan proper. 4 
A commentary on the same by Puujaraja. 

Another by Mahibhatta. 

Siddhdnta, Chandrikd : another commentary on the same grammar. 
Pada Chandrikd : another, in which Phn ini’s aphorisms are also 
exhibit d. 


PTeimavgdkarana by Heina handra or Hcmasuri. A Sanskrit gram¬ 
mar is cited under this title, which is probably the' same with 
Hemachandra’s commentary on the tfabdanutesana, entitled 
Lag ha Vritti; comprised in eight books, including in the last 
the anomalies of the Prakrit language as derived from the 
Sanskrit (The Kdmadhmu cites a S'abddnmdnane by Abhimtva 

1 [Wfstorgonrd'a Rodim j inguez Sanscrit^ app.'J 

2 rCfilcutta, 1828, with two commentaries.] 

[On S'ikshu and Slkiba, cf. Muller's Anc. Sanskrit Lit , p. 11$.] 

4 [This bas been twice printed at Bombay, with a comm.] 
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LIST OF SANSKRIT GRAMMARS, 




Salmtdyaaa besides Homasuri's work.) This grammar is used by 
the Jainas. 

A commentary, without the author’s name, is annexed to Herna- 
cliandia’s grammar. 

Prdkrita Manor amd: an abridged commentary on the Prakrit a 
Chandrika of Yararuchi; showing the anomalies of Prakrit 
formed from Sanskrit. 1 


Kdtantra or Kalapa: a grammar, of winch the rules or aphorisms 
are ascribed to the god Kumara. It is much used in Bengal. 
JDaurgasinhl : a commentary on the above by Durgasinha; but 
stated in the introductory couplet to be the work of Sarva 
Yunnan, who is accordingly cited in Yopadeva’s Kdmadlutnu. [45] 
Kdtantra Yritii Tikd by Durgasinha: an exposition of the above- 
mentioned commentary. (The Kdmadhenu quotes the Purga Tiled 
of Durgagupta, and the Kdtantra Yisldra of Yardham&na Micia.) 
Kdtantra Panjikd by Trilochanaddaa : a commentary on the same 
grammar. 

Kalapa Tattwarnava by Raghunandana Acharya S'iromani: another 
commentary on the same grammar. 

Kdtantra Chandrika : another commentary on tho same. 

Chaitrakbfi by Yararuchi: another on tho same. 

Yydkhyd Sara- by Harir&ma Chakravarti : another commentary. 

V if dicky d Sara by Bimadaea ^another, under the some title. 

Other commentaries on tho same grammar by Sushepn Kaviraja, 
Eamuiiiitha, TJmdpati, Kulachandra, and Mur&ri. 

Kdtantra Parisishta by S'rfpelidatta: a supplement to the Kdtantra . 
Parmshfa Prahodlia by Gopfaatha : a commentary on the above. 

Pari 'Uhta Siddhdnta Ratndkara by S'i vara mu Chakravaxti: another 
on the same* * 

Kdtantra Qam Lhdtu: the roots or themes systematically arranged 
tor the Kdtantra . 

Mn.iormvt by Eamundtha: a ommentory on that list of verbs. 
Many other troathos nelong to (bis giummar; as the Kdtantra 
XhafUrnH by Uahasanandi, 1 th, Ki.tar.ha Un&di Vrilti by 
Kiv-i-bft, th.* KAtantra Clmtuthfaya Prad'tpa, KAtantra J)hitn- 
ghodn, KatC' -r/i S'ahda Maid, etc. 

: [Lotuluc, lb J0.1 3 i.Muii-. iuntil - lud. O l\. Libr. MB.] 
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nkshiptasdra by Eiramadi'swara: a grammar, corrected by 
Jiiimiianaiidf and often cited under the title of Jmiuuira. This 
grammar is in use in Bengal. [46] 

A commentary on tho above, by Goyfohandra, 

Vyu.k6.ra Dipikd by NTyaya Punchunana : an exposition of Goyf- 
chandra’s commentary. 

Another exposition of the same commentary by Yansfvadana. 

fiurghata Ghat ana • another commentary on the Sanksh iptas&Ta. 

Other commentaries on the same grammar, by different authors, as 
Oopala Chakravartf, etc. 

A supplement to JumaranandCs corrections of the Sankshi])Uudra 
by Goyf chandra. 

Other treatises appertain to this grammar, as Saldc<ghcsha y Dhatu - , 
ghoshd y etc. 


Mugdhahodha by Yopadeva: a grammar of the Sanskrit language, 
much studied in Bengal. 1 

A commentary by the author of the grammar. 

Another by Durgadasa, entitled Suhodhini. 

One by Misra, entitled Chhdtd. 

Other commentaries by Bamananda, BAiua Tarkavagi^a, Ma- 
dhusudana, Devfdusa, Bamabhadra, Bamaprasada Tarkavagl^a, 
Siiballabhacharya, Dayarama Yachaspati, B1 ohindtl.a, Kartika 
Siddhanta, Butik&nta Tarkavagisa, Govinda Kama, etc. 

Mugdhabodha Pansishfa by Kasiswara: a supplement to tho Mug- 

dhdbodha . 

Another by Nandukisoiu. 

Kavikalpadruma by Yopadeva: an alphabetical catalogue of roots, 
arranged in verse. 

dlnvya luu/iadhenu by the same author, explaining his own list of 

verbs. 

Phutu Dip t lea by Purgidasa: a commentary on the same catalogue 
of v or l)d. [ 4 ^ ] 

A ikaq/aJruma Vyakhyd by Hama Nyayalanl :ira: another com¬ 
mentary on the same. 

/)hf tftir«fntiv(iii by Badhdlnnhbjnu n metrical catalogue of root*. 

t ( ‘ f ten print-d iu Calcutta ; w\[h Dui^ulfiiaa’i Coiuiu., 1 S 03 .] 
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Kavirdhasya by Halayadha: exhibiting in verse examples of tie 
most common verbs. 

A commentary on the same. 

Supadma by Padmanabha Datta: a grammar of Sanskrit. It is in 
use in some parts of Bengal. 

Supadma Makaranda , or Makaranda: a commentary on the above, 
by Vishnu Misra. 

Other commentaries by various authors: as Kandarpa Siddhanta, 
K&Sfgwara, Srldhara Chakravarti, ltamachandra, etc. 

Supadma PpriSishfa : a supplement to the grammar. 

Supadma Dhdtupdfha by Padmandbha Datta; a list of themes or 
roots for the author’s grammar, called Supadma . The same 

author added other appendag 3 to his grammar, viz., Paribh&shd 
and Unadivritti. 

Othtreatises belong to this grammar; as the JLd&Uwari Qana , and 
its commentary by Ramakunta. 

Eatnamdld by Purushottama: a gi mmar used in Kdmarupa. 

Lruta Bodha by Bharatamalla: a grammar, with a commentary on it 
by the same author. This and the following are not much in use. 

Sudhasubodbx 1 by Rameswara; another grammar with a commen¬ 
tary by the author himself. 

Harindrnamrita by Jfvaghosha Swamf: another, with a commen¬ 
tary. [48] 

Chaitanydmpiia: another, also accompanied by a commentary. 

Kdrik Avail by llama Na ray ana: a grammar in verse. 

Prabodha Prakasa by Balarama Pancbdnana: a grammar. 

Rkpamdla by Vimala Saraswatf; another grammar. 

Jndndnfita by Ka4i'4wara: another. 

Asubodha, Laghulodha , S lyhrabodha, Sdrdmriia, Divya , Pad avail, 
TJlhd; and many other grammars by various authors. 

Brides Vararucliis Prdhrita Pi \dsa or Ckandrikd , and 

BLumahahs coin meat aiy entitled Manor amd Vriiti Leiorc 

mentioned, other grammars of Prd hr it are known: as the 

Prakrifa Kdmadhuut , Prd!, r ita Lank*:* war a, etc. 

1 [S'uddh *-, T it dia Office Libr. MS.] 
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Authorities of Sanskrit grammar, cited in books which have 
been used for the present volume, but not otherwise known, 
nor in any manner ascertained to bo now extant, have been 
excluded from the foregoing list. Many of them could not be 
confidently referred to any particular system of giammar, 
and, in numerous instances, a doubt arises, whether the same 
work be not quoted under different names, in different places. 
sometimes, under the title of the book ; at other times, under 
the designation of the author. A few of these names, which 
occur most frequently, will be here enumerated, with a notice 
of the authority by which they are quoted. 

Panini himself names S&kalya, Gdrgya, Kasyapa, Galava, 
Apisali, Sakat&yana, Bhuradwaja, Aswal&yana, 1 Sphot&j ana. 
and Ch&kravarmana. 

The Mddhaviya Vritti quotes, among many other authors, 
Chandra, Apisali, S&katayana, Atreya, Dhauapala, Kausika, 
Purushak&ra, Sudh&kara, [49] Madhusiidana, \ adava, 
Bhaguri, Sribhadra, Sivadeva, R&inadeva Misra, De\a, 
Nandi, Rama, Blnma, Bhoja, Hclar&ja, Subhuti Chandra, 
Purna Chandra, Yajnanarayana, Kanwa, Swami, Keba\a 
Swann, §iva Sw&rni, Dhurta Swaini, Ksliira Swami (this la t is 
cited in the Prasada as author of the Ks/ura Tarangnu). The 


Mddhaviya likewise frequently cites the Tardtiyini, A bharana , 
SaUiikdbharanc , Sahiantd , Prakriyd Patna aud Pratlpa, 

The Vdrttika8 of Vyaghra Bliuti and Vyagbra Pdda are 
mentioned by many authors; and so is tho Dkdtu Pdrdyana. 
Vopadcva, in the Kaw.idhcnu. bus quoted the Panjikd Pra- 
dipa of Kusala (belonging per haps to the grammar called 
Kdtantra ;) and the Saraswatz Edanthdbkarana (ascribed by 
8omy to Bhoja Dev a). The Prasada oftej cites the Rdmavyd- 
karana, and seems to name Vopadeva as the author of it. 

Che following are, among otln j ' f , noticed in tho Phutu 
Dlpikd of Burgdd&sa, viz. Bhattainalla, Govimla Bhatfa, 
vhaturbhuja, Gadisinha, Govardhana, and S.uaiudeva, 

[ Souaka V of. S&t. v. 4, 112.] 
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III. 

PREFACE TO THE AUTHOR’S EDITION OF THE 
AMARA KOSHA. 1 


[ Calcutta , 1808. 4to.] 

[50] The compilation of a Sanskrit dictionary having been 
undertaken early after the institution of the College of Fort 
William, it was at the same time thought advisable to print, 
in Sanskrit and English, the worl: which has been chosen for 
the basis of that compilation, as well for the sake of exhibiting 
an original authority to which reference will be frequently 
necessary, as with the view of furnishing an useful vocabulary, 
which might serve until an ampler dictionary could be pre¬ 
pared and published. 

The celebrated Amara Kosha, or Vocabulary of Sanskrit 
by Amara Sinha, is, by the unanimous suffrage of the learned, 
the best guide to the acceptations of nouns in Sanskrit. The 
work of Panini on etymology is rivalled by other grammars, 
some of which have even obtained the preference in the opinion 
or the learned of particular provinces; but Amara’s vocabu- 
Jarv lias prevailed wherever thq Sanskrit language is cultivated, 
and the numerous other vocabularies which remain, are con¬ 
sulted only where Amara s is either silent or defective. It 
lias employed the industry of innumerable commentators, 
while none of the others (with the .-ingle exception of Hema- 
chandra/s) have been interpreted even by one annotator. Such 
decided preference for the Amara Kosha, an l the consequent 
frequency of quotations from it, determined the selection o’ 

' fW WJfc > / '-Pi ^ *• J r-f. c, 19 flit;* Difif, 
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this as the basis of an alphabetical dictionary, an - . 

gested the expediency of also publishing the orl o llia 
an English interpretation. 

Like other vocabularies of Sanskrit, that o ^ niara i» 
metre; and a considerable degree of knowledge ot the language 
becomes requisite to discriminate the words horn 
pretations, and to separate them from contiguous tci 
affect their initials and finals. On this account, anc 
the work to the use of the English student, t ic ^ ’ 
which the sense is exhibited, are disjoined fr° m . 

pretation (which is included between crotchets) , am t _ 
of each word is marked by a roman letter over it n ® 

tho gender of the noun. Where a letter has been \o 
according to tho Sanskrit system of orthogiap \ 

placed under the line, to intimate that a letter b 1( u 
or omitted; and a marginal note is added, ex 1 1 
radical filial of the noun, i r its initial, in every in-tai 
either of them is far disguised by permutation a~ 
easily recognized upon a slight knowledge ol the 
tho language, and of its orthography. An txi aria 
English is given in the margin, and completed v ' sar > 

at the foot of the page. The different interpretations propose ^ 
by the several commentators, and tho variations in oit )o & ia 

phy remarked bv them, are also specified in the same p a* c. 

1 * * , . . . , * a , nublicatK 


LV roillalivvu. khvui, .. . 

According to tho original plan of the present pu > n a ion, 
the variations in the reading of the t-e\t (<«'’.• "' ll11 '' “ < lU U 
collation has been made of several copies and ol numerous 
commentaries) are noticed only where* they affect t .0 m er- 
pretation of a word or its orthography. It waa 1:,,t at 11 ' h ' 
intended to insert those differences which are remarked by 
commentators upon other authority, and not upon the ground 
yf anv variation in the text it.-If. However, the utility of 
cdicating such differences was after[52 ] wave - thought to 
mnterbalaneo any inconvenient- attending it; and after 
ntu pioiTit-.v, 1;r* 1 l.vii mdili tii pi is, •!>H nut! idit'U 
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additions to the original design were admitted, which have 
rendered a supplement necessary to supply omissions in the 
first chapters, and complete the work upon an uniform plan. 

To avoid too great an increase of the volume, the various 
readings and interpretations are rather hinted than fully set 
forth : it has been judged sufficient to state the result, as the 
notes would have been too much lengthened, if the ground of 
disagreement had been everywhere exhibited and explained. 
For the same reason, authorities have not been cited by name. 
The mention of the particular commentator in each instance 
would have enlarged the notes, with very little advantage, as 
the means of verifying authorities are as effectually furnished 
by an enumeration of the works which have been employed 
and consulted. They are as follows : 


I .—The text of the Amara Kosha . 

This vocabulary, comprised in three books, is frequently 
cited under the title of Trik&nda, 1 sometimes under the deno¬ 
mination of Abhidhana (nouns), from its subject; often under 
tbat of Amara Kosha, from the name of the author. The 
commentators are indeed unanimous in ascribing it to Amara 
Sinha. He appears to have belonged to the sect of Buddha 
(though this be denied by tome of bis scholiasts), and i* re¬ 
puted to have lived in the reign of Vikram&ditya; and he 
is expressly named among the [53] ornaments of the court 
of Ilaj& Bhoja, 2 one of the many princes to whom that title 
has been assigned. If this mention of him be accurate, he 
must have lived not more than eight hundred years ago ; 
fur a poem entitled Subh&ihita Raima Sandoha, by a Jaina 
author named Amitagati, is dated in the year 1050 from the 

1 i.e. the Hi roe Books. But that name pr»] ei-ly appertains to a more ancient 
▼oeabulary, which in mentioned by the commentaries on the Amara Kesha, amouy 
the work fro which this is supposed to hare oeen compiled. 

* In ihc «;iioja IVabandha. [On i romance cf. "Wilson, J&w.ayr,, rol. 
pp 1G8-I77. Prof, Aufreoht, Bodl. Cat., p. 161, places the author BalUO. at 43 
end of the ehteenth century.] 
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death of Yikramaditya, and in the reign of Munja, who was 
uncle and predecessor of Raja Bhoja. It, however, appears 
inconsistent with the inscription at Buddha Gaya 1 which is 
dated in the year 1005 of the era of Yikratndditya, and in 
which mention is made of Amara Dova, probably the same 
with the author of the vocabulary. From the liequent in¬ 
stances of anachronism, both in sacred and profane 'ton as 
current among the Hindus, more confidence seems due to the 
inscription than to any popular tales concerning Ilaja Bhoja ; 
and the Amara Koslia may be considered as at least nine 
hundred years old, and possibly more ancient. 2 

It is intimated in the author's own preface that the v.oik 
was compiled from more ancient vocabularies: ° his comm n- 
tators instance the Trikdnda, 4 Utpdlini, Rabhasa and Kdtyd- 
yana, as furnishing information on the nouns, and Yyddi and 
Yararuchi on the genders. The last mentioned of these 
authors is reputt d contemporary with Yikramaditya, and con¬ 
sequently with Amara Siulia himself. 

The copies of the orignal which have been employed in the 
correction of the text, in the present publication, are, 

1st. A transcript made for my use from an ancient cor¬ 
rected copy in the Tirhutiya character, and collated by me 
with a copy in Devandgarf, which had been carefully examined 
by Sir William Jones. He hod inserted in it [54] an English 
interpretation, of which also I reserved a copy, and have 
derived great assistance from it in the present publication. 

2nd. A transcript in Devandgari character, with a commen¬ 
tary and notes in the Kdnan dialect. It contains numerous 
passages, which are unnoticed in the most approved commen¬ 
taries, and which are accordingly omitted in the present edition. 

3rd. Another copy in tho Dovandgari character, with a 
brief and imperfect, interpretation in Iliudi. 

1 [As. • itches, i. 281] 3 [Cf. p. [17’J. 5^:ch] 

3 [For S'as'wata'a A r d.<tdrfhakobha of. Aufrecht's B-dL Cat. p. 18*2 } 

4 $eo a preceding note. 

VOI„ III. [EB8AY8 II.] X 
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4th. A copy in the Bengal character, with marginal notes 
explanatory of the text. 

5th. A. copy in duplicate, accompanied by a Sanskrit com¬ 
mentary, which will be forthwith mentioned (that of llamas- 
rama). It contains a few passages not noticed by most of the 
commentators. They have been, however, retained on the 
authority of this scholiast. A like remark is applicable to 
certain other passages expounded in some commentaries, but 
not in others. All such have been retained, where the au¬ 
thority itself has been deemed good. 

6th. Recourse has been occasionally had to other copies 
of the text in the possession of natives, whenever it has been 
thought any ways requisite. 


II. — Commentaries on the Amara Kosha . 

1. At the head of the commentaries which havo been used, 
must be placed that of Raya Mukuta (or ‘Vrihaspati, surnamed 
Raya Mukuta Maui). This work, entitled Padachandrika, 
was compiled, as the author himself informs us, from sixteen 
earlier commentaries, to many of which he repeatedly refers; 
especially those of Ksliira Sw&rni, Subhuti, Hadda Chandra, 
Ealing a, Kon[55]kala, Sarvadhara, and the Vy&khyamrita, 
TIk&sarvaswa, etc. 1 

Its a^e is ascertained from the incidental mention of a date, 
viz. 1353 S&ka, or 4532 of the Kali Yuga, corresponding to 
A.D. 1431. 

Though the derivations in Mukuta’s commentary be often in- 
accu \te, and other errors also have been remarked by later com¬ 
pilers, its authority is in general great; and accordingly it has 
been carefully consulted under every article of the present work. 

2. Among the earlier commentaries named by Raya Mu- 

1 The following names may be solooU i from Mukntu’s quotations, to complete 
tbo number of sixty Mtulk.* MadhatScrvdnav'h 7, Abhiuoida. 

Rftjadevfi, Govardbuin, Dr&vida, Ilhojuraju. But some of those appear to b< 
separate .vorks, n 1.- than ""mmtntaru-s tbo Amara Kosha. Mukuta occa 
sionully cite the mo l colei raWd grairmim-iaws, as Rimini, Jayhditya. Jincndrt 
Maiiroyu, Rakshita, Puroshou ma, M:\dliava, etc. 
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kuta, that of Kshlra Swim! is the only one, which has been 
examined in the progress of this compilation, it is a \>o.k 
of considerable merit; and is still in general u.>e in ^ome 
provinces of India, although the interpretations not infre¬ 
quently differ from those commonly received. 

3. The Vyakhyasudha, a modern commentary by Ilama» 
rama or by Bh&nudikshita (for copies differ as to the name 
of the author), is the work of a grammarian of the sclioo o 
Benares. 1 He continually refers to Baya Mukuta and to 
Sw&mi; and his w’ork serves to confirm their scholia w here 
accuraie, and to correct them where erroneous. It has been 
consulted at every line. 

4. The Yydkhya Pradipa, by Achyuta Upadhydya, is a 
concise and accurate exposition of the text; but adds Kt tie to 
the information furnished by tho works above mentioned. It 
has been, however, occasionally consulted. 

In these four commentaries, the derivations aie guen [56] 
according to Panini's system. In others, which aie mxt tc be 
enumerated, various popular grammars are followed for the 
etymologies. But, as the derivations ot the words aie not 
included in the plan of the present work, being rescivcd for a. 
place in the intended alphabetical dictionary of Sanskrit, those 
commentaries have not been the less useful in regard to the 
information which was sought in them. 

5. Tho commentary of Bhnrata Malla (entitled Mugdha- 

bodliim) has been as regularly consulted as those of Mukuta 
and Ramasrama. It is, indeed, a very excellent work; copious 
and clear, and particularly full upon tho variations of ortho¬ 
graphy according to different readings or different authorities : 
the etymologies are giv n conformably with I - ,; va s s . V; i 111 

of grammar. The author flourished in tho middle ot last 
ceutury. 

6. The Sara Sundarl, by Mathuresa, bus been much used. 

t is perspicuous and abounds in quotatio is from other eom- 


1 [Cf. Prof. Aufreciit, Sod-, Cist, p. IS2. «.] 
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mentaries, and is therefore a copious source of information on 
the various interpretations and readings of the text. The 
Supadma is the grammar followed in the derivations stated by 
this commentator. Mathuresa is author likewise of a vocabu¬ 
lary in verse, entitled Sabdaratn&vali, arranged in the same 
order with the Amara itosha, and which might serve there¬ 
fore as a commentary on that work. It was compiled under 
the patronage of a Musalman chieftain, Murchha Khdu, whose 
name is prefixed to it. The author wrote not more than 150 
years ago. 1 

7. The Padartha Kaumudi, by Nardyana Chakravarti, is 
another commentary of considerable merit, which has been 
frequently consulted. The Kalapa is the grammar followed 
in the etymologies here exhibited. 

[67] 8. A commentary by Ramanatlia Vidyd V&chaspati, en¬ 
titled Trikancla Viveka, is peculiarly copious on the variations 
of orthography, and is otherwise a work affording much useful 
information. 

9. Another commentary, which has been constantly em¬ 
ployed, is that by Nilakantha. It is hill and satisfactory 
on most points for which reference is usually made to the 
expositors of the Amara Kosha. 

10. Thu commentary of Ramatarka Yagisa has been uni¬ 
formly consulted throughout the work. It was recommended 
for its accuracy; but has furnished little information, being 
busied chiefly with etymology. This, like the preceding, 
follows the grammar entitled Kalapa. 

Other commentaries were also collected for occasional 
reference in the progress of this work; but have not been 
employed, beiii£ found to e* ntain no information which was 
not also furnished, and that more amply, by the scholiasts 
above mentioned. 

The list of them contained in th* subjoined note may there 
fore suffice. 2 

1 HiB woik contains tlu< date 1688 SV.ka, or 1606. 

: Kaumudi by Nayan&nundu . Trik'inK ChiuUir . -.i by Roghunfcfca Chokr 
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III .—Sanskrit dictionaries and vocabularies by of he) author 8. 

Throughout the numerous commentaries on the Amara 
Kosha, the text itself is corrected or confirmed, and tin inter 
pretations and remarks of the commentators supported,, by 
reference to other Sanskrit vocabularies. They are often cite 
by the scholiasts for the emendation of the text in [oS] re o^ r 
to the gender of a noun, and not less frequently f° l a immtion 
of orthography, or for a difference of interpretation. I he 
authority quoted has been in general consulted, before ai} 
use has been made of the quotations; or, where the ° *-, ma 
work cannot now be procured, the agreement ot commentators 
has been admitted as authenticating the passage. Ibis nos 
been particularly attended to in the chaptc 1 contai ^ 
homonymous words, it having been judged metul 
duce into the notes of that chapter the numerous addition i_ 
acceptations stated in other dictionaries, and understood to 
be alluded to in the Amara Kosha. 

Tho dictionaries which havo been consult' d are, 1 • jie 
Medini, 1 an alphabetical dictionary of homonymous terms y 
Medinikara. 

2. The Viswa Prakdsa by Maheswara Vaidya, a similar 
dictionary, but less accurate and not so well arranged. It 
is tho ground-work of tho Medini, which is an improved and 
corrected work of great authority. Both are very frequently 
cited by the commentators, 

3. The Hairaa, 8 a dictionary by Hema Chandra, in i\vo 
parts; one containing synonymous words arranged in six 
chapters; 8 the other containing homonymous terms in alpha¬ 
betical order. Both are works of groat excellence. 

rrull; both according to PCmini’s system of etymology. YaishfC’-ya Kamnudl 
by Rkmaprasfeda Tarkhlftuk&rr; Pada Manjari by Lokanfitha; both t.'li .v n- 
the grammatical system of the Kalfcpa. Fv-Mipa Manjari by FAmfts ramn. a 
'rime interpretation of the text* Vrihat Hfufryali by R&raerfwara. Also eom- 
oottiaries by Kjiibpadhso, Trilochanad. m, Sir liraoandn, Vanncttyahhatt®, 
r isVanhtha, G .pula ChakrsvrLf, Govindbnunda, Rhmfmaudft, Rh-dfmhtiu, * tr. 

1 [Edited by Soman;! 1 a iS’ij-man, Calcutta 1868.] 

2 [Printed, Calcutta, 1808 ; 3 [Edit' d by lidhtlingk and Eieu, 1847.] 



4. The Abhidhana Ratnnra&la , 1 a vocabulary by Hald- 
yudba, in five chapters; the last of which relates to words 
having many acceptations. It is too concise for general use, 
but is sometimes quoted. 

5. The Dharairi, a vocabulary of words bearing many 
senses. It is less copious than the Medini and Haima; but 
being frequently cited by commentators, has been necessarily 
consulted. 

6 . The Trikanda Sesha, or supplement to the Amara Kosha, 

, by Purushottama Deva. 

[59] 7. The Haravali of the same author. 

The last of these two supplements to Amara, being a col¬ 
lection of uncommon words, has not been much employed for 
the present publication, ^ he other has been more used. 
Both are of considerable authority. 

Tho reader will find in the notes a list of other dictionaries 
quoted by the commentators, but the quotations of which have 
not been verified by reference to the originals, as these have 
not been procurable . 2 

Works under the title of \ arnadesanA, Dwirupa, and 
Tin ad i, have indeed been procured} but not the same with 
tho books cited, many different compilations being current 
under those titles. The first relates to words, the ortho¬ 
graphy of which is likely to be mistaken from a confusion 
of similar letters 5 the second exhibits words which are spelt 
in more than one way ; the third relates to a certain class of 
derivatives . paratoly noticed by grammarians. 

IV .—Grammatical works. 

Grammar is so intimately comeited with the subject of 
this publication, that it. has been of course necessary to advert 
m lh») works of graminaria: . But as they are regularly 

1 [Edited by Prof. Aufret." t, 1861.] 

- Air ant Mdld } Amara Dana, S’alddrn.int, SWwato, Varhaddmid y J) -rirujia, 
Ifvyldi Koaho, Ratna Konha , Ratna Mdl &, Hantideva, Xtu lra bhasa, 

Vop&HK Bb&griri, Ajay.i, V4i K - .pati, Tkrap&Ja, Arunadatta. [Of. Wilson 

Jfrsitya, v. pp. 2n9-2.'>7.J 
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by tho commentators, it is 


needless to name them as 


authorities, since nothing will be found to have ecu «.akeL 
from this source, which is not countenanced b} seme pas,.a o 0 
in the commentaries on the Amara Koslia. 


Y % —Treatises on the roots of Sanskrit 
Verbs not being exhibited in the Amara Kosha, vmich is 
a vocabulary of nouns only, the treatises ot Maitreya, [ j 
Madhava, and others, on the Sanskrit roots, though furnishing 
important materials towards a complete dictionary 
language, have been very little employed in the p ies 
work; and a particular reference to them was uuneces a y, 
as authority will bo found iu the commentaries on n ’ 
for anything which may have been taken from those 


VI .—Die Scholia of classic writings. 

Passages from tho works of celebrated writers aio c t ‘ y 
the commentators on the Amara Kosha, and the sc o ta ■ 
of classic poems frequently quote dictionai ies in sup] 01 c, 
their interpretation of difficult passages. In the con j 
of a copious Sanskrit dictionary ample use may be ma e o 
the scholia. They have been employed for the pr-soct pu - 
lication so far only as they are expressly cited by the prineipa 

commentaries on tho At iara Kosha itselt. 

Should the reader bo desirous of verifying the authorities 
upon which the interpretation and notes are ground' d, i> wi 
iu general find the information sought by him in some one 
of the ten commentaries of Amara, which have been >eforo 
named, and will rarely have occasion to proceed beyond those 
which have been specified as the works r. gularly consulted. 

In regard to plants and animals, and other objects el natural 
history, noticed in different chapters of this vocabulary, and 
especially in the 1th, 5th, and 9th chapters of the second 
>uok, it is proper to obsc rve, that the ascertainment of them 
generally depends on the correctues? of the corresponding 
vernacular names The conn lentators seldom famish any 
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* description or other means of ascertainment besides the cur¬ 
rent denomination in a provincial language. A view of the 
animal, or an examination of the plant, known [61] to the 
vulgar under the denomination, enables a person conversant 
with natural history to determine its name according to the 
received nomenclature of European Botany and Zoology: but 
neither nn inquiries, nor those of other gentlemen, who have 
liberally communicated the information collected by them, 1 
nor the previous researches of Sir William Jones, have yet 
discovered all the plants and animals, of which the names are 
mentioned by the commentators on the Arnara Kosha; and 
even in regard to those which have been seen by us, a source 
of error remains in the inaccuracy of the commentators them¬ 
selves, as is proved by the circumstance of their frequent 
disagreement. It must be therefore understood, that the cor¬ 
respondence of the Sanskrit names with the generic and specific 
names in natural history is in many instances doubtful. When 
the uncertainty is great, it has usually been so expressed ; but 
errors ma^y exist where none have been apprehended. 

It is necessary likewise to inform the reader, that many of 
the plants, and some animals (especially fish), have not been 
described in any work yet published. Of such, the names 
liav' been taken from the manuscripts of Dr. Roxburgh and 
Dr. F. Buchanan. 


Having explained the plan and design of this edition of the 
Arnara Kosha, I have only further to state, that the delay 
which has arisen since it was commenced (now more than five 
years) has been partly occasioned by my distance from the 
press (the work being printed by Mr. Carey at Serampoor), 
and partly by avocations which have retarded the progress of 
collating the different copies of the text and commentaries: a 
tr.;:k, the labour of which may be judged by the <c who have 
boen engaged in similar undertakings. 

c c? e> 


Calcutta, December, 1807. 

1 Din. Roxburgh, F. Buohauau,i W. Hunter. and Mr. William Carey. 
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[From the Asiatic Researches , vol. x. pp. 3B9 47 i. 

Calcutta, 1808. 4to.] 

[62] The design of the present essay is not an enmnerat i 
of the poetical compositions current among the Hindus, n . 
examination of their poetry by maxims of criticism i< ^o 11 ^ 

in Europe, or by rules of composition taught in their 
treatises of rhetoric ; but to exhibit the laws of verJfica 
together with brief notices of the most celebiated P oel 
which these have been exemplified. 1 , 

An inquiry into the prosody of the ancient and ca 
language of India will not be deemed an unnecessary lutl ° 
duction to the extracts from the Indian poems, whi< h may o 
occasionally inserted in the supplementary volumes ofc A a 1 
Researches; and our Transactions record moro than one in 
stance of the aid which was derived from a kuowlcd^t 
^Sanskrit prosody, in deciphering passages re ndered obseme } 
the obsoleteness of the character, or by the inaccuracy oi t e 
transcripts. 2 It will be found similarly useful by evuv P (rv ’ m 
who studies that language, since manuscripts are m geneia 
grossly incorrect; and a familiarity with tlio moire v.i uo- 
quently assist tho reader in restoring the text where it las 
been corrupted. Even to those who arc unacquainted with 
the language, a concise explanation of the Indian system o; 
prosody may he curious, since the artifice of its construction 

1 [For a full account of Sanskrit metre sco Prof Weber’s two traces in Hie 

! pbtb voluiui. of the 1 disc in iStudhn. The first tr its of the Vefiio uwtws, ft- 
eeoini gives the text of pingala’s Chhauday-siitra v.i.h a perpetual commentary, 
f. algo C. P. Brown’s San->1;' ! ] 

2 As. Res., vol. I p. 270 f vol. ii. p. 339. 
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is peculiar, and not [63] devoid of ingenuity; and the prosody 
of Sanskrit will be found to be richer than that of any other 
known language, in variations of metre, regulated either by 
quantity or by number of syllables, both with and without 
rhyme, and subject to laws imposing in some instances rigid 
restrictions, in others allowing ample latitude. I am prompted 
by these considerations to undertake the explanation of that 
system, premising a few remarks on the original works in 
which it is taught, and adding notices of the pooms from 
which examples are selected. 

The rules of prosody are contained in Sutras, or brief 
aphorisms, the reputed author of which is Pingalanaga, a 
fabulous being, represented by mythologists in the shape of a 
sorpent; and the same who, under the title of Patanjali, is the 
supposed author of the Mah&bb&shya, or great commentary 
on grammar, and also of the text of the Yoga &astra $ 1 and to 
whom likewise the text or the commentary of the Jyotisha 
annexed to the Vedas 2 appears to be attributed. The apho¬ 
risms of Pingalacharya, as he is sometimes called, on the 
prosody of Sanskrit (exclusive of the rules in Pr&krit likewise 
ascribed to him), are collected into eight books, the first of 
which allots names, or rather literal marks, to feet consisting 
of one, two, or three syllables. The second book teaches the 
manner in which passages of the Vedas aro measured. The 
third explains tiu^ variation ; in the subdivision of the couplet 
and Htanza. The fourth treats of profane poetry, and especially 
of verses, in which the number of syllables, or their quantity, 
i not uniform. The fifth, sixth, and se[64>enth, exhibit 
metres of that sort which has been called raonosciiematic, or 
uniform, because tin same feet recur invariably in the same 
plnoos. The eighth and last book . erves as an appendix to the 

’ Or Shnkhya system of philosophy, distinguished from that of L,:pila. (See 
vol, i. p. [285], eur.) 

2 to tii-. subscription to the only copy of this commentary which I have 
; on r i* ascriM to SH.uuhga ; but, in the body A the work, tho commontatoi 
' ! SoniukuK*. [Hot <*.f. Weber, Tranmd. Berlin Academy, 1802. v Sci 

also jprt, p,M od. vol. i. p. Muller, Tref. iCiy ! da } vol. i\. p. xxi] 
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whole, and contains rules for computing all the possible com¬ 
binations of long and short syllables in verses of any length. 

This author cites earlier writers on prosody, whose woiks 
appear to have been lost: such as Saitava, Kraushtika, Tandin, 
and other ancient sages, Yaska, K&syapa, etc. 1 

Pingala’s text has been interpreted by various commen¬ 
tators ; and, among others, by Halayudha Bhatta, author oi 
an excellent gloss entitled Mrita Sanjivini. 2 It is the work 
on which I have chiefly relied. A more modern commentary, 
or rather a paraphrase in verse, by Narayana Bhatta JLtiia, 
under the title of Vrittokti Ratna, presents the singularity of 
being interpreted throughout in a double sense, by the author 
himself, in a further gloss entitled Pariksh&. 

The Agni Purina is quoted for a complete system of 
prosody, 3 founded apparently on Pingala's aphorisms; but 
which serves to correct or to supply the text in many places ; 
and which is accordingly used for that purpose by commen¬ 
tators. Original treatises likewise have been composed by 
various authors; 4 and, among others, by the [65] celebrated 
poet Kilidisa. In a short treatise entitled Sruta Bodha, this 
poet teaches the laws of versification in tho very metro to 
which they relate; and has thus united the example with the 

1 [Professor Weber gives tho authors cited us Kraustyuki. Y&ska, Tfujdin, 
K&s'yapa, Saitava, Rkta, and Mhndavya.] 

2 I possess three copies of it, two of which are apparently ancient; but they 
have no dates. [Cf. lud. K udim, viii. pp. 192-202.] 

It :s stated by the authors who quote it (Nhr&yuna Bhatta and others) to bo 
an extract from the Agni Pnrhna; bnt I have not been able to verify iis place 
iu that Purhna. [It is found in the Bodleian Mb. See AufrecUt’s Catalogue, 

P-7,*.] ’ 

* Such ore the Vfrnibh ush ana, Ypitta Parpana, Vritta Kaumudi, and Y 
Ratnhkam, with the Chhnndo Manjari, Ohhnudo Martandi, Chhnn* Mala, 
Chhundo Niviti, [perhaps this should be Chhandovichiti, > r o Kd- r/uday+a, i. 12], 
Chhando Qbvinda, and several tract: under tho title of Vptfca-Mukthvali, besides 
treatises included in works on other subjects. For example. Yuibhamihira’a 
ystem of astrology, which contains a chapter on prosody [ch. 104, cf. 7 Stud. 
iiu 203-5], The Vrittn ltr nhkara of Kedkra Bhatta, with its commentaries by 
'ivhkara Bhatta, Nhrhyatur Bhatbq and Hnri Bh&skara, bus been the most cou- 
dted for the present treatise. The Vfitta Darpaoa, which relates ohicliy to 
rBkxit prosody, ha^ boon ub«> n uch emplo)ud. 
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precept. The same mode has been also practised by many 
other writers on prosody; and in particular, by Pingala’s 
commentator N&rayana Bhatta; and by the authors of the 
YriVa Ratn&kara and Yritta Darpana. 

Xdlid^sa’s Sruta Bodha exhibits only the most common 
sorts of metre, and is founded on Pingala’s Prakrit rules of 
prosody ; as lias been remarked by one of the commentators 1 
or the Yritta Batn&kara 

The rules generally cited under the title of Prakrit Pingala, 
have been explained in a metrical paraphrase, teaching the 
construction of each species of metre in a stanza of the same 
measure, and subjoining select examples. This Prakrit para¬ 
phrase, entitled Pingala Yritti, is quoted under the name of 
Hammira, 2 who is celebrated in more than one passage given 
as examples of metre, and who probably patronized the author. 
It lias been imitated in a modern Sanskrit treatise on Pr&krit 
prosody, entitled Vritta Mukt&vali; 3 and has been copiously 
explained in a Sanskrit commentary named Pingala Prak&sa. 4 

Though relative to Prakrit prosody, the rules are appli- 
[66]cable, for the most part, to Sanskrit prosody also: since 
the laws of versification in both languages are nearly the same. 

The Prakrit, here meant, is the language usually employed 
under this name by dramatic writers; and not, in a more 
general sense of the term, any regular provincial dialect 
corrupted from Sanskrit. Hemacliandra, in his grammar of 
Pr&krit, declares it to be so called because it is derived from 
Sanskrit. 5 

Accordingly his and oilier grammars of the language con¬ 
sist of rules for the transformation of Sanskrit words into the 
derivative tongue; and the specimens of it in the Indian 

1 Divaknra Bhattu. 

' Tn the • • ratneiiUiry on the Vnttokti Ralna. 

? The author, JDurg&datto, wu patronized by the Hindtipati princes of Bun- 
d lkhond. The example*, which like tho text are Sanskrit in Prfckrit meaitute 
■ii - in p • of tin -se chi': Trains. * By Vis'waratlm, 

1 l-'r . itih ntn$krit<M'- ; L.:ratfmain tat! dgato.m vu prat-ritam.'* 
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dramas, as well as in the books of the Jains, exhibit fe\\ 
words which may not be traced to a Sanskrit origin. ^ This 
is equally truo of the several dialects of Prakrit. feaura- 
seni or language of Surasena, 1 and Magadhi 01 dialect of 
Magadha; 3 which according to grammarians, who gi^o rules 
for deducing the first from Sanskrit, and the second from the 
first,3 or both from Sanskrit, 4 arc dialects nearly allied to 
Prakrit, and regularly formed by permutations, foi 'which the 
rules are stated by them. The same may be said of the 
Pais&cln as a language (and distinguished from the jaigon or 
gibberish which either dramatic writers, or actors exhibiting 
their dramas, sometimes put into the mouths of demons) ? for 
[67] the grammarians of Prakrit teach the manner ot forming 
the Paisa-chi 5 from the dialect called Sauraseni/' lhat. lemaik 
may be also extended to Apabhransa, as ft fixed language pai- 
taking of Prakrit and Sauraseni, but deducing many terms 
immediately from the Sanskrit under rules of permutation 
peculiar to itself. 7 

The affinity of these dialects of Prakrit to the Sanskrit and 
to each other is so great, that they reciprocally borrow, not¬ 
withstanding their own particular rules, terms permuted in 
the manner of other dialects, and even admit, without altera¬ 
tion, words inflected according to the Sanskrit grammar. 8 

1 KuUiika Bhatta (on Mauu 2. 19.) says, that S'uraaen i is the pantry of 
Mathurfu 

2 Kihata or Bihhr. But it dot •? not a?,, ir, that either this, or the preceding 
dialect, is now spoken in the country from which it takes its name. SpccimenR ot 
both ore frequent in the Indian dramas. 

3 Varnruohb and his commentator Bhfimaha. 

4 Hemnchandra, who, after statin x the special pennift :mou • these dialects as 
derived from Sanskrit, observes in both places, that the rest ot the permutations 
are the same with those of Prhkrit. [Cf. Aufreelit. Bod’. Cat . pp. 179, 1 

Or language of the Pi£&chas. *• Piuicfm ohcis/ut ' In* din aha 

on Vara ruchi. 

Viuaruchi and Heinachandn.. The last-mentioned author notice.; a variation 
°f th’g dialect under the name of ChCHk&puitfacbika, which diflors very iittlo from 
the proper Bai^ichi. 

1 It is taught under this name by Henuiohar... among other dialects of 
V'v&krit. Bui rho name usually siuuific^ uugra nmatical language. 

8 Heinuchandfa ad fiuuxn. 
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They may he therefore considered as dialects of 
language, the Prakrit or derivative tongue; so termed with 
reference to Sanskrit, from which it is derived. 

Besides these cognate dialects, the dramatic writers intro¬ 
duced other languages as spoken by different persons of the 
drama. Such, according to the enumeration in the S&hitya 
Darpana, 1 are the Dakshinatya, 8 or language used in the south 
of India; the Dravidi, or dialect of the southern extremity 
of the peninsula; the Avantik& (probably the language 
of Malava) ; 3 the Ardha M&gadM, [68] distinguished from 
Magadhl properly so called; the Bahlikabh&sh& (perhaps the 
language of Balkh in the Transoxana) ; 4 the Maharashtrj, or 


dialect of the Marh&ttas ; the Prachy&, or language employed 
in the east of India] 5 the Abluri and Ch&nd&lL which, from 
their names, seem to be dialects used by herdsmen and by 


person of the lowest tribes; the S&nkaiA (S&k&ri) and &dbari, 
concerning which nothing satisfactory can bo at present sug¬ 
gested ; and generally any provincial dialect. 

It is not to be supposed that the Prakrit rules of prosody, 
as taught by Pingala, are suited to all these languages i but 
it b pro! d)le that they were framed for the same dialect of 
Prukrb, in which they are composed; and they are applicable 
to those cognate dialects, which differ much loss from each 
other (being very easily confounded), than they all do from 
Sanskrit, their acknowledged common parent. Generally 
those rules may be considered applicable to all the languages 


1 Ch. 6. O 173, Bibl. Inch ed.] 

2 Same wi'ii Vaidarbhi, according to the commentator of tho Shhitya Darpana. 
The country of Vidarbloi is said to be the modern Berar proper. 

3 Avanti is another name of Ujjayani. 

4 Bhhiika or Bahlika (fur tho word is spelt Toriously) if? a corn try famous for 
tho breed of hums. Am ira, 2. 8. i*3. It appears to be situated m-rth of Indie, 
being mentioned in numerations of countries, with Tumshka, Klmsa, KWmira, 
etc. (il- i dtaii ha, 1. 4. 25. TrikCmdu S\*ha, 2. 1. 9.) 

4 The conn «ntotor on ihc S&hitya Daqiont (R&ma fJbarapn), interprets 
Prhchyfi, by ftudiyh; meaning, no doubt, the language of Bengal. He wac 
liimnelf ■ native of this province; and his work is modern, being dated S'&ko 
1622 (a .jj. 1700). 
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-ncSmpielieiided under the designation of Prakrit,^ as derivative 
from Sanskrit; and certainly so to the vernacular tongues o 
the ten nations of Hindus now inhabiting India. A writei 
on Sanskrit prosody 2 pronounces the various kinds ol n i tie to 
be admissible in the provincial languages, and has [69] quoted 
examples in those of Maharashtra, Gurjara, and Kanjakubja. 
The last mentioned, which is the same with the old Hindi, as 
is demonstrated by this specimen of it, might furnish \or^ 
numerous instances ; especially the Hindi poetry ot Kc a\^ 
Dasa , 3 who has studiously employed a great variety i metie. 
Some examples will accordingly be quoted from the most t is 
tinguished Hindi poets. The sacred books ot the Sikhs, com 
posed in a Panj&bi dialect, which is undoubtedly derived trom 
tbe ancient Saraswata , 4 abound in specimens oi such metre. 
The language of Mithila, and its kindred tongue, which pro 
vails in Bengal, also supply proof of the aptitude ot Sanskiit 
prosody; and the same is probably true ot the othcl h Ul 
national languages . 5 

P ingala’s rules of Sanskrit prosody nro oxpt< 1 - d witn 
singular brevity. The artifice by which this has been eflbctu 
is the use of single letters to denote the feet or the s\Hulks. 
Thus /, the initial of a word signifying short 0? indicates 
a short syllable : for a similar reason , 6 intends a long one * 

The combinations of these two letters denote the several dis¬ 
syllables: hj signifying an iambic; gl a trochaeus or chore us , 
gg a spondee; 11 a pyrrhichiu*. The letters m. //• >’• ,c * J- 
bh. and h, mark all the trisyllabi cal feet, from three long 
syllables to as many short. A Sanskrit verse is generally 

1 As. R< s. vii. p. 219. (Page [21], etc., of the present volume.) 

2 Nfe&yana Bhatta, in a commentary on the Vfitta Ratnhkara, wri. on in 
Samvat 1602 (a.d. 1*546). 

3 Contemporary v.ith Jabfcngjr and Shah Jhbun. 

4 The u runiniug Shi iswata Bruhmumts inhabit chiefly the Punjab. . 

a Those of Bra vie a, KaraM >kn. TcIhup. and Odra or t T <i I oVilt ^*uda. 
h*‘ llrhhmanas bearing this national dc:i.*njtiun are ^n the distncte 

oum. Delhi : but, unlev. their* be the language of Mathura, - not easy to 
sign to tii .? a particular national tougne, 

• Being tL. initial ofyi long. 
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scanned by these last-mentioned feet, with the addition of 
either a dissyllable or a mono[70]syllable at the close of the 
verse, if necessary. This may be rendered plain by an ex¬ 
ample taken from the Greek and Latin prosody. 

Scanned in the Indian manner, a phaleueian verse, instead 
of a spondee, a dactyl and three trochees, would be measured 
by a molossus, an anapaest, an amphibrachys, and a trochee ; 
expressed thus m. s. j. g. 1. A sapphic verse would be 
similarly measured by a cretic, an antibacchius, an amplii- 
braebys and a trochee; written r. t.j % g . I , 

To avoid tlie too frequent use of uncommon terms, I shall, 
in describing the different sorts of Sanskrit metro, occasionally 
adopt a mode of stating the measure more consonant to the 
Greek and Latin prosody, in which the iambic, trochee, and 
spondee, dactyl, anapaest, and tribrachys, are the only feet 
of two or three syllables which are commonly employed. 

In Prakrit prosody the variety of feet is much greater: verses 
being scanned by feet of different lengths, from two mdtrds 
(two short syllables or one long), to three, four, five, and oven 
six mttrds or instants. These various descriptions of feet 
have been classed, and denominated, by the writers on this 


branch of prosody. 

The verse, according to the Sanskrit system of prosody, is 
the component part of a couplet, stanza, or strophe, common!v 
named a , although this term be sometimes restricted 
to on -sort of metre, will be subsequently shown on the 
authority of K/ilidu a. The stanza or strophe consists usually 
ot four verses denominated pdda; or, considered as a couplet, 
it comprises two versos subdivided iuto pdlas or measures. 
Whether it bo deemed a stanza, or a couplet, its half, called 
ardhaihka , contains usually two pddas; and in general the 
pauses of the sense correspond with the principal pauses of the 
metro, which me accordingly indicated bylines of separatin' 
at the [71] close of tho fthha and of its hemistich. When th 
Bonso !•- suspended <o r» close of a second 6h y :a y the doubl 
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denominated yugma ; wliilo one, comprising a greater 
number of measures, is termed kulaka. Iu common w itli 
others, I havo sometimes translated 6loka by “verse, or by 
u coupletbut, in prosody, it can only be considered as a 
stanza, though the pauses are not always very perfectly marked 
until the close of the first half: and, in conformity to the 
Indian system, it is generally treated as a tetrastich, though 
some kinds of regular metre have uniform pauses, which might 
permit a division of the stanza into eight, twelve, and even six¬ 
teen verses. 

In Pr&krit prosody, a greater variety is admitted in the 
length of the stanza; some species of metre being restricted 
to a true couplet, and others extended to stanzas uf six anu 
even sixteen verses : independently of pauses, which, being 
usually marked by rhyme, would justify the farther sub¬ 
division of the stanza into as many verses as tlioro are pauses. 
Even in Sanskrit prosody, instances occur of stanzas avowedly 
comprising a greater or a less number of verses than four: as 
three, five, six, etc. But these are merely exceptions to the 
general rule. 

Concerning the length of the vowels in Sanskrit verse, since 
none aro ambiguous, it is only necessary to remark, that the 
comparative length of syllables is determined by the allotment 
of ono instant or mdtrd to a short syllable, and two to a long 
one; that a naturally short vowel becomes long in prosody 
when it is followed bv a double or conjunct consonant; 1 and 
that the hist syllable of a verse [72] is either long or short, 
according to the exigence of the mot re, 2 w I it ever may bo its 
natural length. 

1 Or by the nasal termed Anuswdra, oribj aspirate YLar.'/r. T 'y pooti* *1 licence, 

■ vowel may be short before certain eunjimcts (viz.. 1? ami a* also sf and sfi). 
his ticej■*-. ha* been borrowed from Prhkrit prosody, by the nues oi which a 
,v al is allowed to be somethin s short be for imy conjunct, or before the nasal: 

1 "iHuia -. > ,,f this Keen oceui in classical poem* with only four conjunct?*, oa 
n 0ln * ; and, even there, emendat 5 ons of tlio text have i-.on pro ce d by 

ic* tv render the verse conformable to th rencral laws of prosody. (Score- 
in the Burg hay a- vp t ti , on pa-stages of "Magha’s poem and of the Kurmim.) 
This rule <1 prosody is applied 1 .'. ro any versa of the U-tra^tioh: h.»i it ic> cou- 
vol. :i, [essays ii.] 
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Sanskrit prosody admits two sorts of metre. One governed 
by the number of syllables; and which is mostly uniform or 
monoschematic in profane poetry, but altogether arbitrary in 
various metrical passages of the Vedas. The other is, in fact, 
measured by feet, like the hexamoters of Greek and Latin: 
but only one sort of this metre, which is denominated Arya, 
is acknowledged to be so regulated; while another sort is 
governed by the number of syllabic instants or mdtrds . 


I.— Qanachhandas , or metre regulated by feet. 
A'rya or Gdtha. 


The metre named Ary a, or in Prakrit Galia, from the 
Sanskrit Gath a, is measured by feet denominated gana> or 
mdtrdgana , which are equivalent to two long syllables or to 
four short: it is described as a couplet, in which the first 
verse contains seven and a half feet; and the sixth foot must 
consist of a long syllable between two short, or else of four 
short; while the odd feet (1st, 3rd, 5th, and 7th) must never 
be amphibrachys. 1 In the second verse of the [73] couplet, 
tho sixth foot (for here too it retains that name) consists of a 
single short syllable. Consequently the proportion of syllabic 
instants in the long and short verses is thirty to twenty-seven. 2 
The same metre has, with some propriety, been described as a 
stanza of four verses : 3 for it is subdivided by its pauses into 
four ; >ddas t which have the usual privilege of giving to the last 
syllable, whether naturally long or short, the length required 
by the niotre. Tho pause is commonly restricted to the close 
of the third foot, and the measure is in this case denominated 

sidoro.d by writers on rhetoric inelegant to use the privilege in the uneven verses; 
and they thus restrict tho rule to the close of the stanza and of its half, « iail' 
in the more rigid speoies of regular metre. 

1 If' the rule I- violate ], the metro is named Garvin! ; but this is reprobn' 
by writers on prosody. 

2 As. Res., vol. ii., p. 390. 
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Pathy&; but if the pause be placed otherwise in either verse, 
or in both of them, the metre is named Yipuhi. 

A particular sort of this measure, deduced from either 
species above described, is called Chapala; and the daws of 
its construction require, that the second and fourth feet should 
be amphibrachys, and that the first foot should be either a 
spondee or an anapcost, and the fifth a dactyl or a spondee. 
The first verse of the couplet, the second, or both, may bo 
constructed according to these rigid rules: hence three varieties 
of this sort of metre. 

ihe regular Arya consists of alternate long and short verses: 
but if the short verse precede the long one, the metre is called 
Udgiti. Tf the couplet consist of two long verses, it is named 
Giti: or of two short verses, Upagiti. Another sort ot this 
metre is named Ary&-giti; it is constructed by completing 
tbo eighth foot of the regular Ary4. 1 

Ibis measure admits therefore of eighty principal variations, 
deduciblo from the nine sorts above mentioned : for the pause 
may be placed at the close of the third foot in either verse of 
each couplet, in both, or in neither; and [74] either verse, both, 
01 neither, may be constructed according to the strict rules of 
the Chapala measure; and the verse may consist of seven and 
a half, or of eight feet; and may be arranged in couplets con¬ 
sisting of verses alternately long and short, or alternately 
short and long, or else uniformly long, or uniformly short. 

The Aryd metro is very frequently employed by Indian 
poets ; but Works of great length in this measure are not 
common. It is oftener intermixed with verses of other kinds, 
though instances do occur of its exclusive use: thus the first 
and fourth cantos, and mo. t part of th second and third, iu 
he poem entitled Nalodaya, and the entire work of Oovar- 
hanay are in the Ary4 m. :re. Vnd - o is the brief text of the 

Jt may he varied by alternating a long and sh "r verst, or a short nnd a lomr 
, or by making both verses long. 

Consisting of seven hundred (or with the introduction Too) stanzu> of mir- 
ancona poetry ; and entitled, from the number of stunts. Saptn-s'ati. 
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S&nkhya philos phy of Kapila, as taught by fswara-krishna; 1 
and the copious treatise of astronomy by Brahmagupta. 3 

The Nalodaya above mentioned, which is ascribed to the 
celebrated poet K&lidasa, is a poem in four cantos, comprising 
220 couplets or stanzas, 3 on the adventures of Nala and 
Damayanti: a story which is already known to the English 
reader. 4 In this singular poem, rhyme and alliteration are 
combined in the termination of the verses : for [75] tho three 
or four last syllables of each hemistich within the stanza are 
the same in sound though different in sense. It is a series 
of puns on a pathetic subject. 

Ii is supposed to have been written in emulation of a short 
poem (of twenty-two stanzas) similarly constructed, but with 
less repetition of each rhyme; and entitled, from the words of 
ihe challenge with which it concludes, Ghata-karpara. 

w i 

“ Thirsty and touching water to be sipped from the hollow 
palms of my hands, I swear by the loves of sprightly damsels, 
that 1 will carry water in a broken pitcher for any poet by 
whom I am surpassed in rhymes.” 

However, the epic poem of M&gha, which will bo mentioned 
more particularly under the next head, contains a specimen 
of similar alliteration and rhyme; the last fourteen stanzas 
of the sixth canto (descriptive of the seasons) being constructed 

1 Author of tho Khrikfe or metrical maxima of this philosophy. Sdtras, or 
aphori rr • iu prose, which are ascribed to Kapila himself; m- o:'tant: hut the 
v ork of Xn'wur^- iqru.loia is studied llui text of the S&nkhya ( \ , lies v ,1 \iii 
P- 4«6>. 

# * Entitled Brohimuphuta-siddhfuita: other t. discs, bearing tho same or 
aimilar title, arc works of difforont authors. 

- Chiefly Ary a, with n fc.w • T -p:* - ic -uin 7. < (Totnka), and a soil small 
numhM uf iambus aud ir-, chair* (I'ram'uu anti s.'...ini;. [Edited by Bono 
Jtoi-lia, 1830. and Yattw, Calcutta, 1844.] 

4 ! ••inflated by Mr. K indrr.sley ui M:u!ra, hum a tale in the pwindal 1 
gunge. 1 may add Bonn Milnuurs pn. ticnl version.] 
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^ r ith like terminations to each half of the stanza. Instances 
will also be cited from Bharavi’s poem hereafter noticed. 

The following example of a species of the Ary a metre is 
taken from the preface of the Kalodaya. 


A'rydrgUi (8 feet). 

Asti $a rdjd ntte 
Rdmdkhyo, yo gatih para jdnltc, 
yasya rarajd y nUe 
ratn&nijanah hrfe dhardjdni ’te. 

- | w w | - -1 - H 

[76] T^Teft^^TSTT^ftB I 

“ wv.1- I __-lw;wl -- I "J 

u The king celebrated under the name of Rama 1 exists, win 
is conversant with the supreme ways of moral conduct, in 
whose family, exempt from calamity and enriched with uie 
gems of the earth, dependents flourish. ’ 1. 5. 

The next is taken from DamayantTs lamentation on find mg 
herself deserted by her-husband Nala. it is in the same 
species of metre. 

26. Tatra , pade vydtind?n, 

atka vibhrdntam vane chi devyd, ’timbn 

tarn-vrinde vyilindm 
tat in dadkdne, tayd ? spade ry dun can. 

27. Vega-bald 1 'pdsitayd, 
venya, Bhaiml yutd laldpd ’ sdayu . 

t( Nripa ! m-kal&pa i ritayd 
batted 'An, bdndhardn hild ’pari < iyii, 

28. Sa katham mdna-v(tndnd>n> 
nydyand ! debar a,si scvyenidna-rand.nun 

dhrita-sbnd mean a ndm, 
ddr antra) iydgam, anuptvnd! 'nacanamm, 

1 R&miurhja, by v?hoae command the poem was composed. So the coalmen- 
tutor? remark ; but a remains ur^rtain who he was, or where he iciguod. 
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29. Para-kritam etat twenah [tu enah ] 
smarami , tan na smrito 9 si me tattwena , 
dosha-samctatwena 

pradmhaye na ’ tra sambhrame tat ticena ! [ twd , Mi#/]” 




[77] I 

“ Then the princess wandered in the forest, an abode of 
si; pints, crowded with trees which resound with the sweet 
buzz of bees, the resort of flocks of birds. With her dark 
hair dishevelled through her haste, Bhaimi thus lamented; 
‘King! thou slayest foes, but defendest thy kindred, with 
thy quiver and thy sword. Unrivalled in excellence and con¬ 
versant with morality, how hast thou practised the desertion 
of a wife proud but left helpless in a forest; thus rendering 
thyself the limit of praise? But 1 consider this evil to be the 
act of another, and do not charge thee with it: I do not blame 
thee, my husband, as in fault for this terror/ ” fh 26-29. 


In the passage here cited, some variations in the reading 
a.id greater differences in the interpretation occur; with which 
it is, however, unnecessary to detain the reader. After con¬ 
sulting several scholia, the interpretation which appeared pre¬ 
ferable lias been selected. The same mode will be followed 
in subsequent quotations from other poems. 
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[78] II.— Mdtrdchhandas, or metre regulated by quantity. 


1 . Vaituliya. 

Another sort of metre, regulated by the pioportion of mahas 
or syllabic instants, is measured by the time of the sj *i> es 
exclusively ; without noticing, as in the ganackhandas , t ic 
number of feet. It is therefore denominated mdtrdchhandas , 
and the chief metro of this kind is named Vaitalija.. It is a 
tetrastich, or strophe of four verses, the first and third con 
taining the time of fourteen short syllables, and the second 
and fourth sixteen. The laws of its construction impose that 
each verse shall end in a cretic and iambic, or else in a dactyl 
and spondee, 1 * or by bacchius.® In regard to the remaining 
moments, which aro six in the odd versos, and cigh^ in the 
oven verses of the strophe, it must bo observed as a general 
rule, that neither the second and third, nor the fourth and 
fifth moments should be combined in the same long s) liable, 
nor, in the second and fourth verses, should the sixth mdtr d 
be combined with the seventh. That general rule, however, 
admits of exceptions, and the name of the metre \aiies ac¬ 
cordingly. 3 4 

Although the Vaituliya regularly consist of alternate [<d] 
short and long verses, it may be varied by making the stanza 
consist either of four short or four long verses, admitting at 
the same time the exception just now hinted. 1 


1 This variety of the metre is named A'pat&likfb [”W< ljcr wn _ J t d 

3 Thus augmented, the measure is ealied Aupacbhandasika. e w o e o the 
larct canto of Ma glia’s epic poem hereafter mentioned is in this me re, an so is 
the first half of the 13th canto in Bh'unvi's Kirhthrjuniya. 

In the even verses of the strophe, if the fourth and tiftn momenta be com- 
hiued in one long yllablc, contrary to the encral rule above mentioned, the metre 
i : named IVachya-vritti, or. in the odd v. lees, if :ho second and third moments be 
» combined, t ue metre is denominated Udhdiva-vritti: dr the rule may be violated 
in both instances at the same time, and the measure then takes the name of 
Pravfiu,.l;a. 

4 A tetrastich, consistin'; of four short verses of the sort called 1 lavjittaka, is 
named Ch&ruh&sini: and one comprising four long verses of that description is 
termed Apartmtika. 



The following is an example of a stanza composed in a 
species of this metre: 

VaitdUya (Pravrittaka). 


Idam, Bharata-vansa-bhiibhritdm, 
sruyatdniy &ruti-manorasdyanam, 
pa Ditram, adhikam, subhodayam, 

Vydsa-valdra-katk itarn, Pravrittakam. 

“ Listen to this pure, auspicious, and pleasing history of the 
kings of the race of Bharata, as uttered from the mouth of 
Vyasa.” 

Here, a • in most of the examples given by the commentator 
Halayudha, and by other writer^ on prosody, the name of the 
metro occurs, but with a different acceptation. Where the 
stanza has the appearance of being a quotation (as in the 
present instance), it might be conjectured that the denomina¬ 
tion of the measure was originally assumed from the example; 
and this conjecture would appear probable, wherever the narno 
(as is frequently tho c:uo) has no radical meaning connected 
with the subject of metre. But, in many instances, tho radical 
interpretation of the word is pertinent, and has obviously 
suggested its application as a term of prosody; and the stanza, 
which is given as an example, must therefore have been pur¬ 
posely confSOjstrucfced to exhibit the metre by words in which 
its denomination is included. This is confirmed by the cir¬ 
cumstance of some of the words being incompatible with the 
measure which they designate: and, in such cases, the author 
apologizes on that ground for not exhibiting the name in the 
example. 

The Vaitaliya metre lias been employed by some of the 
most eminent poets; for instance, in the epic poem of M6gha, 
the sixteenth canto of which is chiefly in this measure, as the 
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twentieth and last canto is in that species of it which ib calleu ^ 
Aupaehhandasika. 

The work here mentioned is an epic poem, the su ject o 
which is the death of Sisupala slain in wai by Kiisipa. it is 
entitled Sisup&la-badha, but is usually cited under the name 
of its author, whose designation, with praibC3 ot 11 s ia J m } > 
appears in the concluding stanzas of the poem. 1 tia " 

dition may be trusted, Magha, though express!) name as 
the author, was the patron, not the poet. As the su ject is 
heroic, and even the unity of action well present. , an Lie 
style of the composition elevated, thi3 poem is en ^ e 
name of epic. 1 But the Indian taste for descriptive poetry, 
and particularly for licentious description, has disfigure <1 < vui 
this work, which is otherwise not undos wing^ of its i 
reputation. Tlio first two cantos and the last eight ate suit 
able to the design of the poem; but the intermediate t.n, 
describing the journey of Krishna with a train ot amoious 
damsels, from Dw&raka to Indraprastlia, is misplaced, and m 
more than one respect exceptionable. 

The argument of the poem is as follows. I* 1 ^ ie ~ ir ^ camo 
Karada, commissioned by Indra, visits Krishna and in.it<, 
him to#war with his cousin, but mortal enemy, Sisupala king 
of the Chedis. In the second, Krishna consults with his 
uncle and brother, whether war should b [81] immediately 
commenced, or he should first assist Yudhishthira iu cornplet 
ing a solemn sacrifice which had been appointed by him. The 
result of the consultation is in favour of the latter measure: 
and accordingly, in the third canto, Krishna departs for 
Yudhibhthira’s capital. In the thirteenth lie arrives and is 
welcomed by the Pandava , In the following canto the 
sacrifice is begunand in the next, Sisup&U, impatient of 
the divine honours paid to Krishna, retires v ith his partisans 
from the place of sacrifice, A negotiation ensues, which is 


1 |A traditional ■ i > • Vi ■' - ' 1 'imd KdUddaasya 

JBhdruvir as i hoy a urata ;•», Katskad he padaldLiyam, ' mhI* ti guiiithj 
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lio .vever ineffectual, and both armies prepare for action. This 
occupies two cantos. In the eighteenth both armies issue to 
the field of battle, and the conflict commences. The battle 
continues in the next canto, which describes the discomfiture» 
and slaughter of Sisup&la’s army. In the last canto, the 
king, grown desperate, dares Krishna to the combat. They 
engage, and in the Indian manner fight with supernatural 
weapons. Sisupaia assails his enemy with serpents, which 
the other destroys by means of gigantic cranes. The kino 
has recourse to igneous arms, which Krishna extinguishes by 
a neptunian weapon. The combat is prolonged with other 
miraculous arms, and finally Krishna slays Sisup&la with an 
arrow. 

The following example is from a speech of Sisup&la’s am¬ 
bassador, in reply to a discourse of Satyaki, brother of 
Krishna, at an interview immediately preceding the battle. 

qt- 

^ ftsrPTlfa ?i || 3Q. h 

[ 82 ] 

=parr: i 

xirtafftf »r ^ ^r?r: 

n ao» 

f ^ <r- 

aram i 

^RTHTtvg%3 smrc: II88 n 

5r i 
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sFsrf^ snfont <w i 


Xf*njf*rg 

“ A low man, poor in understanding, does not perceive his 
own advantage: that he should not comprehend it w len sliov\n 
by others, is surprising. The wise, of themselves, n ° w * ^ 
approach of danger, or they put trust in others. but a oo is i 
man does not believe information without personal experience. 
The proposal which I made to thee, Krishna, was trul} iui thj 
benefit : the generous are ready to advise even their enemies 
bent on their destruc[83]tion. Peace and war have been 
offered at the same time by me; judging their respective 
advantages, thou wilt choose between them. t fe ooc a v .ce 
addressed to those whose understanding is astray, becomes 
vain, like the beams of the cold moon directed towards lakes 
eager for the warm rays of the sun.” lb. 43. 

Another passage of the same poem is here subjoined as 
a specimen of a different species of this metre. . It is the 
opening of the last canto, where Sisupab. impatient of the 
discomfiture of his troops and those of his allies, dares Krishna 
to single combat. 


A upachhandasika . 


Mukham iilIasita-tri-rnkham uchchair 
bhidura-bhru-yuga-bhlslianan dudhdnah , 

Samitdv iti r-ikramdn amrishyan> 
gatdbMr, ahwata CheJirdd Murih im. 
u liaising his head, and with a countenance terrible by its 
forked brow and wrinkled forehead, the king of the Oliodis, 
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impatient of the prowess thus displayed in battle, banished 
fear, and challenged the foe of Mura to the fight. 11 20. 1. 

A further example of the same metre is the second stanza 
of the following extract from the Kir&tarjuniya 1 of Bharavi. 
Tl;o remaining stanzas exhibit variety of measure, with two 
instances of singular alliteration. 

[84] The subject of that celebrated poem is Aijuna’s obtain¬ 
ing celestial arms from Siva, Indra, and the rest of the gods, to 
be employed against Duryodhciiia. It is by a rigid observance 
of severe austerities in the first instance, and afterwards bv 
his prowess in a conflict with Biva (in the disguiso of a raoun- 
taineor), that Arjuna prevails. This is the whole subject of 
the poem; which is ranked with the Kumara and Raghu of 
Kalidasa, the Naishadhiya of Srlhan ha, and M&gha’s epic 
poem, among the six excellent compositions in Sanskrit. The 
vsixth is the Megbaduta, also ascribed to Kalidasa; and, on 
account of its excellence, admitted among the great poems 
(Mahak&vya), notwithstanding its brevity. 


__ . «S_. ^ 

: i 

f? faVFSJ?} n <|§ II 
WPTf 

*T¥<?pa'q 







tr( Trepftf*i: H V II 


1 Arjnna u.ud tin* mountaineer. Kir&ta is tlie name of a tribe of mountaineers 
considered as barbarians. 
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[85] ^RrtTl 

114,(111 


$*THW^T ^R<TT?m T 

1 ^ : 1 

^iprr vr: f^pfnfafrr 

^w-rlar artfa swat 11 

The stanzas, which contain alliteration, arc here copied in 
Roman characters. 


18. I ha duradhigamaih 

kinchid evdgamaih 
satafam asutaram 
varnayan tyantaram . 

Amum ativipinam 
veda digvydpinam 
purusham ha param 
Padmayonih paraai. 

20. 8alabhaift sadd vayavatd 'yacatd 
nidhi - guhyakddhIpa-ramaih p-' * ^ ■' l l 

amv.nd dkanaih ksliitibhrild ’tibkrdu 
sariaUtya bhutijagati jag ail 

“Then Arjuna, admiring the mountain in silent astonish¬ 
ment,' was respectfully addressed by his conductor, Kuvera^s 
attendant: for even loquacity is becoming in its season. 

“ ‘ This mountain with its snow} peaks rending the cloudy 
sky in a thousand places, is, when viewed, able to remove at 
once the sins of rnan. An imperceptible something within it, 
the wi e ever demonstrate to exist by proofs difficultly appro- 
bended. But Bralmii alone thoroughly knows this vast and 
hiuv cssible mountain, as he lone [86] ku \v?» the supreme soul. 
^ ith its lakes overspread by the bloom of lotus and over 
shadowed by arbours of creeping plants whose ib'iage and 
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blossoms are enchanting, the pleasing scenery subdues the 
hearts of women who maintained their steadiness of mind even 
in the company of a lover. By this happy and well-governed 
mountain, the earth, filled with gems of easy acquisition and 
great excellence, delightful to the god of riches, seems to 
surpass both rival worlds.” 1 5. 16—20. 


2. Matrasamaka. 

Tho metre denominated JVIatrfisaiTiaka consists of four verses 
each of which contains the quantity of sixteen short syllables ; 
and in which the last syllable must be a long one ; and the 
ninth syllabic moment must be in general detached from the 
eighth and tenth, and be exhibited of course by a short syl¬ 
lable : if the twelfth be so likewise, the metre is distinguished 
by another name ; or if the fifth and eighth remain short, 
the denomination is again changed. The last sort of metre 
is varied by deviating from the rule respecting the ninth 
moment; and another variety exhibits the fifth, eighth, and 
twelfth moments by short'syllables. 2 These five varieties of 
tiio metre called M&trusamaka may be variously combined in 
ti c same stanza; and in that [87] case the measure is de¬ 
nominated I adakulaka; a name which is applied with greater 
latitude in Pr&krit prosody, to denote a tetrastich wherein 
each verse contains sixteen moments, without any other re¬ 
striction as to the number and place of the long and short 
syllables. 


1 Thu first and fourth stanzas, in tliio quotation, aro in the Drutavilambita 
metre, and the fifth in the Pramit4kfchar&; which will 1 ■ both noticed under a 
subsequent head. Tho third is an uncommon measure named Chandrikfi or 
Kshnmfi. 

2 The names of these four varieties are 1st, Vfinavfisikfi, which exhibits the 
mu h and twelfth moments by short syllables, and the fifteenth and sixteenth by 

n •' •' ! “ ' •' ' . , ( - itrfc, exhibiting the fifth, eighth, 

and ninth, by bort- syllable. 2 , tho fiftt. nth and sixteenth by a long one. 3rdly 
T >' bitrfi, the fifth and eighth short-; il ninth and tenth long: also the fifteenth 
amt sixteenth long. 4thly, VKi ku, fifth, eighth, and twelfth short; fifteenth and 
sixteenth long; mid the rest i mm terminate. [Cf. J StuJ. viii. ZH ZiS ] 
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A poem inserted in the first volume of Asiatic Researches 
is a specimen of the variety which this sort ot metre admits. 
In a collection of tales entitled Vet&hi-panchavinsati, the 
author, Sivadasa, has quoted several stanzas of that poem 
intermixed with others, in which the measure is still more 
varied: and I may here remark, that the introduction of 
rhyme into Sanskrit verso is not peculiar to this anapaestic 
metre: Jayadeva has adopted it with success in several Oi icr 
sorts of lyric measure, and it is frequent in Sanscrit poetry 
composed in any species of Pr&krit metre. 


3 . Gityaryd . 

Another species of metre regulated by quantity is named 
GrityaryA Like the preceding, it is a tetrastich, in which 
each verse consists of sixteen mdtrds or moments, but all 
expressed by short syllables. In other words the stanza con¬ 
tains sixty-four short syllables distributed into four verses. 
From the mixture of verses of this description with others 
consisting exclusively of long syllables, arises another metre, 
distinguished into two sorts, according as tho first couph-t in 
tho stanza consists of short syllables and tho second of long; 
or, conversely, the first long and the second slioit. I ho 
GKty&ry4 may be further varied by making tho last syllable 
of each couplet long and all the rest short; at the [88 ] 
same time reducing both couplets to twenty-nine moments; or 
the first only to that measure, and the second to thirty-one; 
or tho first couplet to thirty, while the second contains thirty- 
two. 3 

1 Rago 35. 

Tho mixed metre, in which one oouph’t of the stanza coi tains ‘•hort. ^yllahle* 
aud the other long, is terim d S'ikhi or < 1 ud.d If the first couplet contain the 
short W liable*, it 'L ch nominated Jy.-ti •; ' at it is called Saurnyh or Anangukt utt, 
^ 4° first couplet- consists of long syllables. 

[ which an h ritiofi m &| , is called ChatfiMi or 

dliki ; or, accord it g to tho Vfitta-rutuhkar , Atiruehirh. 
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4. Prakrit measures. 

The foregoing are all comprehended under the general 
designation of J&ti: and besides these, which are noticed in 
treatises on Sanskrit prosody, other kinds belonging to the 
class of metre regulated by quantity, are specified by writeia 
on Pr&krit prosody. They enumerate no less than forty-two 
kinds, some of which comprehend many species and varieties. 
The most remarkable, including some of those already de¬ 
scribed as belonging to Sanskrit prosody, are the following, of 
which instances are frequent in Pr&krit, and which are also 
sometimes employed in Sanskrit poetry. 

A stanza of four verses, containing alternately thirteen and 
eleven moments (and scanned 6+4+3 and 64-4+1), is 
named either Doh& 1 (S. Dwipath&) or Sorattha (S. Sau- 
r&shtra), according as the long verse precedes the short one, 
or the contrary. This metre, of which no less than twenty- 
three species bear distinct names (from forty-eight short 
syllables to twenty-three long and two short), is very com¬ 
monly used in Hindi poetry. As an instance of it the work 
of Bih&ril&l may be mentioned, which consists of seven hundred 
couplets (sat sat ) all in this measure. It is a collection of 
descriptive poetry; of which. Krishna, sporting with lladha 
and the Gopu, is the hero. The following example is from 
bat celebrated author. 

[89] w i 


Makardkrita Gopdfa ke 
kundala jhalaka■ a fedne /, 

Dhasyo mmohiya gadha samara , 
dyo d h t fa so fa > > is ana. 

“The dolphin-shaped ring, which glitters in Gopala’s ear, 
ir:ny bo taken for the symbol of Cupid suspend l at the gfcte, 
while the god i- lodged in Ins heart, 

1 Corruptly bolira. 
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To understand this stanza it must be remarked, that the 


symbol of the Judian cupid is the aquatic animal named Ma- 
kara (which lias in the Hindu zodiac the place ol Capricorn). 
It is here translated dolphin, without however supposing either 
the deliverer of Arion, or any species of dolphin (as the term 
is appropriated in systems of natural history), to be meant. 

The Gathd or Gdha has been already noticed as a name of 
the Ary a measure in Prakrit prosody. Including undei this 
as a general designation the seven species ot it, with all their 
numerous varieties, it is no uncommon metre in Prakrit poetry. 
A collection of amatory verses ascribed to the famous monarch 
Saliy'dhana, comprising seven hundred stanzas, 1 ana puipoit- 
ing to ho a selection from many thousands by the same author, 
is exclusively in metre of this kind. Ihe introductory verse 
intimates that 

4 Seven hundred couplets (g&hds) are here selected out of 
ten millions of elegant couplets composed by the poet Hala. 

Hala is a known title of Saliv&hana, and is so explained 
both here and in a subsequent passage by the [90] scholiast 
Gangadhara Bhatta. It is not, however, probable, that he 
really composed those verses: and it would be perhaps too 
much to conjecture, that the true author of them was 
patronized by that monarch, whose existence as an Indian 
sovereign has been brought in doubt. 

The metre called Maharashtra (in Prakrit Marahatta) is 
a tetrastich, of which each verse contains twenty-nine watf/zv.*, 
scanned by one foot of six, and five of four; with a termi¬ 
nating trochee. It has pauses at the eighteenth and twenty- 
ninth mdtrds . This measure is evidently denominated from 
'he country which gives name to the Marahatta nation: ns 
another species, before mentioned, takes its designation from 
Naur&shtra or Sorattha. 8 The circumstance is remarkable. 


their number, entitled Sat »Sat. [Prof. Web rr edited .ind translated 
a ^ half ihe work in the A ! -'.ana!unpen fHr die Xumk (Us Morg^nlaiuiett, rol, v. ] 
1 be peninsula, between, the gulfs of Cambay and CutoU, The name temains, 
III. [hsrats xi.] * 6 
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Another tetrastich, which it is requisite to notice, is de¬ 
nominated Rola. Each verse contains twenty-four matras: 
and this species of metre admits twelve varieties, from twenty- 
four short syllables to eleven long and two short, bearing 
distinct names. 

The Shatpadika (Pr. ChhappaA) is a stanza of six verses, 
arranged in a tetrastich and couplet; the first termed Kdvya, 
and the second Ullala. In the tetrastich, each verse contains 
twenty-four moments (scanned 2 + five times 4+2, or else 
6 + four times 4+2) with a pause at the eleventh moment; 
and each verse of the couplet contains twenty-eight moments, 
with a pause at the fifteenth. The varieties are extremely 
numerous, according to the [91] number and the places of the 
long and short syllables. No fewer than forty-five variations 
of the tetrastich, and seventy-one of the whole stanza, have 
separate names. They are distinguished by the number of 
short and long syllables (from 152 short to TQ long and 12 
short in the whole stanza, or from 96 short to 44 long and 8 
short in the tetrastich). The following example is extracted 
from the Pingala Vritti. 



Ghhappad or Shatpadika . 

Pindhdu didha sanndha; bdha uppara pakhkhara da’i, 

Jhndhu wma'fi, ftofti d/taldu . Sami Hammira badna la v, 
bdav naha; paha bhamdu; kliagga riu sha hijhdldu. 
Pakhkhara pakhkhara> thelli pelli , pabbad appdrdu. 

Hammira kajja Jajjalla bhana, kohdnalo malm media jalda . 
Sulatdna dsa Jcarabdla da'i , tcjji kale r rara } dm chalan. 

sraf? tjtt srrfJT *nn»r ^ u 

bul f.hc boind •ries of the province are more restricted than in ancient tir-ics. It 
still, Low* ’ i r. includes the remain* of K+hna’s city of DwUrkh ; tho celebrated 
m mplw of fdonum&thu, bo fre«pietttly plunders I by the Muhammaduns; arvd the 
mountain of Ghunura, hold gacrod by tho Jukas no loss than by the followers 
of the Veda. 
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qflr y'XRVZ « 

f 3i*5T ^3fqT WIf ^ ^ 1 

$*fcrre €Nr ^rc^rra ^ 11 

Jajjala, general of Hammira’s forces, taking the field against 
the Muhammadan emperor, says vauntingly* 

41 1 put on. strong armour, placing barbs on my horse, and 
taking leave of kinsmen, I hasten to the war. Having re¬ 
ceived the commands of my master Hamnnra, I fly through 
the sky; I pursue the road; I flourish my scimitar on the 
head of the foe. Amid the bustle of horse [92] and foot I 
scale mountains. In Hammira’s cause, Jajjala declares, The 
lire of wrath burns^ within me; laying my sword on the head 
of the Sultan, and abandoning this corporeal frame, I ascend 
to heaven.” 


Ihe emperor, whose death was thu& vainly promised to 
Hannnira by his braggart general, must have been Su i^n 
Muhammad Khiini, with whom he is stated to have been 
contemporary, and who reigned from a.d. 1325 to Ibol. 

* Hamimra was sovereign of Sakambhan, which, with un¬ 
feigned deference for the opinion of Captain Wilford on a 
geographical question, I still think to be Sambker: 2 and 
for this simple reason, that the culinary -alt broug! . from 
the lakes of Satnbher is named in Sanskrit >S dkdwbhavi^a 


hfvana , answering to the Hindi Sdmbhcr Idun. It is, how¬ 
ever, proper to remark, that maps exhibit a place of the name 
°f Samhhere between Ujjayani and hulor. 

Tho Utkachha is a stanza of six verses, each, comprising 
eleven moments (scanned 4+4+3). It admits eight species 

horn sixty-six short syllables to twenty-eight long and ten 
short. 

Kundulik& is composed of one stanza of the tn< tr© 
11 aruod X)oh4, followed by another in the mu sure called Kola: 
1 An. lt.jj. vol ii., p. J02. * As. Ros. veil, vii., p. 611. 
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the entire stanza consequently comprises eight verses. In 
this species of metre, rhyme and alliteration are so appropriate 
ornaments, that it admits the repetition of a complete hemi¬ 
stich or even an entire verse: as in the following example 
extracted from the Pingala-vritti. 


Kundalikd or Kundalid. 

Dholla maria JDhilli maha , muchh'ia Mechha sarira , 

P<era Jajjalld media bara, chalia bira Hammira. 

[93] Chalia bira Hammira, pad bhara meini kampai. 

Diga maga naha andhdra dhuli siiraha raha jhampdi. 

Diga maga naha andhdra ana. Khurasdnaka olid 
D avail, dammi vippakhkha: mdru JDhilli maha dholla. 

ftflr ^ srftr i 

gT srwi i) 

wr m vfsr ^§5? T? spt ii 

f^r w? wi: i 

fs# *r? tm ii 

4i Having made the barbarians faint at the sound of the 
drum beaten in the midst of Dhilli and preceded by Jajjala, 
eminent above athletes, the hero Hammira advances; and as 
the hero Hmnmira advances, the earth trembles under his feet. 
The cloud of dust, raised by the march ot his multitudes, 
obscures the chariot of the sun. Darkness spreads with the 
nurch of fris multitudes. The hostages of the Khorasanian 
are slain ; the foe is slaughtered, and the drum is beat in the 
midst of Dhilli.” 

A stanza of nine verses, composed of one of five with a 
tetrastich of tho met! called Doin' subjoined to it, is do- 
j omiuated ltadclha. Here the stanza of five contains three 
Yt rsfs ot fifteen moments each, with two of twelve and eleven 
interposed. The distribution of the feet, together with a 
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’triction as to the terminating one, varies in each verse: 
and a difference in the regulation of the feet gives rise to six 

O 

varieties which have distinct appellations. 

The Chatushpadika (Pr. Chaupaia or Chaup&i) is a stanza 
of sixteen verses distributed into four tetrastichs, in which 
each verse contains thirty moments (scanned seven [94] times 
4+2), and terminated by a long syllable. This measure is of 
very frequent use in the poetry of the modern languages. 
The Ramayana of Tulasidasa, in seven cantos, a poem held in 
great, estimation by Hindus of the middle tribes, is composed 
chiefly i n a similar metre under the same name (Chaup&i), 
and containing the same number of verses (sixteen) in the 
stanza. It alternates with the Doha, and very rareh gives 


place in that poem to any other metre. 

In this metre the stanza contains the greatest number of 
verses of any admitted into Prakrit prosody. The other 
measures regulated by quantity are tetrastichs, except the 
Grhatta and certain other couplets noticed at the foot ot the 
page ; 1 some of which might have been ranked with more 
propriety- under the next head of uniform metre. 


One other measure which is placed in this class, but which 
belongs rather to another, remains to be noticed. It is an 
irregular stanza of four verses, containing alternately seventeen 
and eighteen syllables, with no regulation of their length or of 
Ike quantity of the verse or stanza. It is termed Gandha, or 
ki Pr&krit Gatidh&na. 

4 he rest of the Pr&krit metres may be sought in the synop- 
^cai tables subjoined to this essay. 

The present may be a proper place tor noticing a class of 


'the Ohatth and GhattfumnJa, consisting of two verge? of iLirty-ono ; mUrds 
• Jit tL _■ first species the pauses arc after the tenth and eighteenth mutrdaf 
11 tie other af-er the eleventh and eighteenth. There i* also a slight diiit ionce 
‘dio *\ ^tribution of tho feet (7 ti:n r, s 4-fS short; r.. 1 d-S-3 times 3-i ; 3-S3 

4->°iV has in each vcv.q twenty-eight md(rd» (6-f five timis 

♦ndo The S'ikhfi c ntaiuing the like number, the Khaajh wi'h fortv-oi r 

to *be verse, and the Mala with for tv* five, are couple fi • but the feet mr 
tnctl y isolated. 
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poetry which ha3 been even mare cultivated in the Prakrit 

and l )rov »ncial languages than in Sanskrit. I allude to the 
orotic poetry of the Hindus. 

[95] On its general character I shall briefly observe, that it 
| s b hom the grietous defects of the Hindi poems composed 
m the style and metre of Persian verse; but it wants elevation 
5 sentiment and simplicity of diction. The passion, which 
pictures, is sensual, but the language refined, with some 
tenderness in the expression and in the thoughts. Among 
the most celebrated poems in this class may be°mentioned the 
Cbaura-panchdsika, comprising fifty stanzas, by Chaura, 1 and 
Amaru-sataka, containing twice that number, by Amaru. 3 
The first is supposed to be uttered by the poet Chaura, who, 
hein o detected in an intrigue with a king’s daughter, and 
condemned to death, triumphs in the recollection of his suc¬ 
cessful lovo. The other, which is a collection of unconnected 
stanzas on amatory topics, is reputed to be the work of the 
great (Sankara Aehdrya, composed by him in his youth, before 
he devoted himself to the study of theology * 

Some of the commentators on this poem have attempted 
to explain it in a devout and mystical sense, on the came 
principle upon which Jayadeva’s lyric poems are interpreted 
! lS ' - nu " a religious meaning. The interpretation, however, 
' 0o atrained t0 be admitted; and though Jayadeva’s in- 
^ ° n ma y liave boen devout, and his meaning spiritual, 
Klara, or whoever was the true author of the work hearing 
1HS ,lame ’ is dearly the lover of an earthly mistress. 

Tho most -tegular compositions in this class of poetry, and 
oi which chiefly a notice of it has been heve introduced, ur 
°’ 1L "“b'h the subject is treated with the studied arrange- 

» f K X 1 " ’■ Ul ‘ by Bo ' iloB ' ' 1 8 [Often printed.] 

PWWpWvStZr-. 1 " - .'"! " f T**'"' ****** Hi lU0 

.Vfiindu!,, %;• ■ . 1 ", ■' c-ted w.th his unsuccessful contest with 

Up.' 'I*" u, eu. In oonseqr-nee of u.s defeat, he enters n dead kino’s 

. > u remains buried m the pleasures of the harem until hp in it 

^ to . better oouscionsn^. Sco Auondsg^S; ^ ar0U8Cd 
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nient and formal precision of the schools. I shall instance 
the Rasarnanjari of Bhanudatta Misra in Sanskrit, and the 
•works of Matirama and Sundara in Hindi. Here various 
descriptions of lovers and mis[96] tresses distinguished by 
temper, age, and circumstancos, are systematically classed and 
logically defined, with the seriousness and elaborate precision 
of scholastic writers. As ridicule was not intended, these 
poems are not humorous but trifling: and I should not have 
dwelt on the subject, if their number, and the recurrence of 
them in different languages of India, were not e\i> nCc that 
the national taste is consulted in such compositions. 


Ill*— -Varna-vritta; metre regulated by the number 01 syllaoh *. 

The next sort of metre is that which is measured o\ the 
number of syllables; it is denominated Aksharacbhandas or 
Varna-vritta, in contradistinction to the preceding kinds 
which are regulated by quantity; and it may be subdi% i Jed 
into three sorts, according as the verses c imposing the stanza 
are all similar, or the alternate alike, or all dissimilar. 

This also is a stanza of four verses (padas), each containing 
an equal number of syllables, the length of which i» icgulated 
by special rules. The number of syllables varies from tweiltv- 
four to a hundred and four, in each strophe : this is, fiom 
• six to twenty-six in each verse. There are indeed names 
in Prakrit prosody for verses from one to fi\e sv liable*?, 
and instances of Sanskrit verse containing a higher nunibei 
than above stated, viz. from twenty-seven to one less than 
a thousand. But these constitute distinct classes ot metre. 
Between the limits first mentioned, twenty-one hinds receive 
different appellations appropriate to the numb' r of syllables 
contained in the stanza. 

Each kind comprehends a great variety ot possible metres, 
according to the different inodes in which long and short 
.syllables, as well as pauses, may he distributed; and [97] 
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t.ie iour quarters of each stanza may be either all alike, 
or only the alternate similar, or all different, the variety of 
possible metres is almost infinite. , ga la, however, gives 

® r ^' U0 “ for com P utill S tho nun ’ter of species, and for finding 
loir places, or that of any single one, in a regular enumera¬ 
tion of them; or conversely, the metre of any species of which 

, r? e 13 assi S ne(1: and rules have been given even for 
calculating the space which would be requisite for writing 
down all the various species. 

In the first class or kind, wherein the verse consists of 
;ix syUables, sixty-four combinations are computed on tho 

YerSe; 40961 ° n th ° Se °I ^e half stanza; 

‘ 4 1G ’"'> 2163 on twenty-four syllables which con¬ 
stitute the complete stanza of this class. I u the last of 
too iwenty-one kinds, 67,108,864 combinations are com¬ 
puted on twenty-six syllables within each verso.- nearlv 

M 608 on 21 ’° 00 ’ 000,000 ’ ° Q fables; and more 

' in -0,232,388,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000, on a hun- 

ru an ^ ^ 0Ur syllables v/hich form the stanza 3 
The different sorts, which have been used by poets, are few 
lu compamon with the vast multitude of possible metres. 

‘ f • ‘ Cy , ar0 t0 ° numer eus to be all described at full length. 

, thf;refore flelcct - specimens, those sorts of metre 
yu I. are most frequently employed, or [98] which require 
■ I'uhir notice; referring for the rest to tho subjoined. 

WhlCh th0 Vari0us kiafls are succinctly exhibited by 
tl . r 7 ettera descnptive of feet scanned in the Indian and in 
lue hatm mode. 

hi tho bp3t Sanskrit poems, as those of K&lid&sa, JJh&ravi, 

• i' ‘in and -1032 Iifilf c ' ’m1. 

5 Art h f f ' and 1G ' 773 ' 120 UDCjual or ifeim*,. 

1-ilivwi, a tr • ?- K T po 7‘ l ’ e v ’" d - f i» also taught u, tho 

^tr.momor i ' • ° aTlfcbmotlc anJ geometry, by Bhaskura. Thu fuly learned 

P ou,;r:r ?<«^ r\ b * ***•■»—*55 

-1- M in Alcaic measure, Dio- 

“ i,; ' hfl wi “ an odoqLe nta, « ° f M ' ,n,,,3n 
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Sriharsha, M&gha, etc., the poet usually adheres to the same, 
or at least to similar metre, throughout the whole ol the 
canto; 1 * excepting towards tho close of it, where the metre is 
usually changed in the last two or three stanzas, apparently 
with the intention of rendering the conclusion more impiessive. 
Sometimes, indeed, the metre is more irregular, being changed * 
several times within the same canto, or even altering with 


every stanza. 

The Raghava-pandaviya, by Kaviraja, 3 is an instance of a 
complete poem, every canto of which exhibits variety of metie. 
This extraordinary poem is composed with studied ambiguity, 
so that it may, at the option of the reader, be interpreted as 
relating the history of Kama and other descendants of Da*a- 
xatha, or that of Yudhishthira and other sons of Pandu. The 
example of this singular style of composition had been set by 
Subandhu in the story of Vusavadattd, 3 and B&nabhatta in 
his unfinished work entitled Kadambari ; 4 as is hinted by 
Kaviraja. Both these works, which, like the Da.^akuinara 5 
of Dandi, are prose compositions in poetical language, and 
therefore reckoned among poems, do indeed exhibit continual 
instances of terms and phrases -employed in a double sense: 
but not, like the K&ghava-p&ndaviya. tinct stories told 

in the same words. 

[99] The following passage will su 
ner in which the poem is composed, 
mixed sort of metre named TTpnj&ti, 
described ; the second is in one of 
termed Upendravajra. 


xplain the man- 
stanza is of tho 
be immediately 
3 composing it. 


1 Writers on rhetoric (as the author of t 
tWn ii3 a mnxSni, that the metre and style 
canto: but they admit occasional deviation 

So thi author has called himself. [P 

i.Edited by Dr. Hall in the bibL 7 d 

4 [Twice printed at Calcutta.] 

6 [Edited by Prof, Wilson, and SGVr- ' 


others) lay it 
form in each 
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*rra: 

^!¥t IT^T^T^ WWT- 

trtV^; ii qo ii 

fl[3 

^TtWlrWT’^fTTT^T^I 

^fwmt « ^ M 

50. Mdtuh kriyan sandadhad Indumatyah 
sldghyah haratkdla ivodupankteh, 

A mu , prajapalan adakshabh a tad, 

Ajatya chakre manasah pramodam. 

52. Vichitraviryasya divan gatasya 

pitvh sa rdjyam pratipadya bdlye, 
i'ltri n Ayodhydm, Dhrilardshtrabhadrdm, 
sahaatikobhdm sukham adhyuvdsa. 


“Having the beauty of his mother Indumati, and admirable 
like the dewy season when it enjoys the beauty of the stars, 


ho (Daiaratha) 
the protection 
kingdom of hit 
heaven, lie dw 
w hieh wan adoi 
°f ins realm.” 

Otherwise in 

“ Havinr 
dewy seas, ( 
moon, he 
his skill 
to the \( 


ad the mind of Aja 1 by his skill in 
eople. Succeeding in youth to the 
y valiant father, who departed for 
'y * n the [100] city of Ayodhya, 
elephants and upheld the prosperity 

le same passage signifies, 
his mother, and admirable like the 
the beauty of the stars and of the 
d the heart of the unborn god by 
creatures. Sir ceeding in youth 
\ Miitravirya, 2 who departed for 


i\ >f mother of Dnsarathu. 
4 of P&ri^u’s mother. 
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heaven, he dwelt happily in the peaceful city of Hastinapura 
auspiciously inhabited by Dhritarashtra. ’ L 

To proceed with the subject. In general the difthient soils 
of verse which are contained in the subjoined synoptical table 
of uniform metre, are used singly, and tlio stanza is con¬ 
sequently regular: but -some of the species, differing little honi 
each other, are intermixed. Thus the Indnwajra, measuied 
by a dactyl between two epitrites (third and second), and the 
Upendravajra, which begins with diiambus, may be mixed in 
the same stanza. This sort of mixt metre (an example of 
which has been just now exhibited) is denominated Upajati . 
it of course admits fourteen variations ; 1 or, with the regular 
stanzas, sixteen. The relief which it affords from the rigorous 
laws of the uniform stanza, renders it a favourite metie with 
the best poets. It has been much employed by Kalidasa, in 
whose poem on the birth and marriage of P&rvati, three out 
of the seven cantos which compose it are in this metre, ao ait 
eight out of nineteen in his heroic poem on the gloi v oi tho 
race of Kaghu. 

The last-inentionod work, which is entitled Raghuvansa, 
[ 101 ] and is among the most admired compositions in the 
Sanskrit tongue, contains the history of S-auia and of hib 
predecessors and successors, from Dilipa father ot Raghu, to 
A /id varna, a slothful prince who was succeeded In his widow 
and posthumous son. The first eight cantos relate chiefly U> 
Itaghu, with whose history that of Ins father I) ill pa, and ot 
his son Aja, is nearly connected. Tho next eight concern 
Rama, whose story is in like manner intimately connected 
with that of his father Dasaratlia and of his ton< Kusa and 
Lava. The three concluding cantos regard the descendants of 
Kusa, from Atithi to Agnivarna, both of whom are noticed at 
considerable length 5 each being the subj< - ot a sir Je canto, 
in which their characters arc strongly contrasted; while the in- 


1 Thcv have distinct i urate, whkh are enumerated in the Cukandom&rta^da. 
cited by the coninutiitator on tho ^ rif.ta-nUnkkarfc • as Ma^ipr.iobt, KJuitiniati, tie. 
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termediate princes, to the number of twenty, are crowded into 
the intervening canto, which is little else than a dry genealogy. 

The adventures of Rama are too well known to" require any 
detailed notice in this place. The poet has selected the chief 
eircumstances of his story, and narrates them nearly as they 
Retold in the mythological poems and theogonies, but with 
tar greater poetical embellishments. Indeed, the general style 
of the po£ms esteemed sacred (not excepting from this censure 
the Ramayana of Ydlmiki,) is flat, diffuse, and no less de¬ 
ficient in ornament than abundant in repetitions; and it is for 
this reason that examples have been selected, for the present 
°' 5 Sa y> exclusively from the celebrated profane poems. Rdma’s 
achievements have been sung by the profane as frequently as 
by the sacred poets. His story occupies a considerable place 
m ni: ' n y of the Puranas, and is the sole object of Valmiki’s 
y em, and of another entitled Adhydtma-rdmdyana, 1 which 
h ascribed to Vydsa. A fragment of a Rdtndyana, attributed 
to Baud hay ana, is current in the southern part of the Indian 
peninsula; and the great [102] philosophical poem, usually 
cited under the title of Yoga-vdsiahtha,* is a part of a Rdma- 
vana, comprising the education of the devout hero, Among 
Fof ac poems on the same subject, tho Raghuvanda and 
■khuttik&vya with the Rdghava-pdndaviya before mentioned, 
? ( r,; tho most* esteemed in Sanskrit, as the Ramayana of 
lulasiddsa and Rdmaehandrikd of K^avaddsa are in Hindi, 
he minor poets, who have employed themselves on the same 
1 m Sanskrit and in tho Prakrit and provincial 
mak-ets, are by far loo numerous to bo here specified. 

The otlier poem of Kdliddsa above mentioned, though 
1 Knmfua-..ambhava or orign of Kum&ra (who is 
ot 1&rvau), closes with Porvati’s wedding. It has the 
^Hx-nmce of being incomplete; and a tradition runs, that 


1 [Printed in Bombay arid Bonn: 
J [Printed in liombuy, Ib65.] 


with a Comm.] 
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it originally consisted of twenty-two books. 1 However, it 
relates the birth of the goddess as daughter of mount Hima¬ 
laya, and celebrates the religious austerities by which she 
gained Siva for her husband; after Kandarpa, or Cupid, had 
failed in inspiring Siva with a passion for her, and had perished 
(for the time) by the fiery wrath of the god. J- iie personages, 
not excepting her father, the snowy mountain, art de-ciibed 
with human manners and the human form, with an exact 

observance of Indian costume. 

The following stanza from a poem in mixed 1. ngua^t upon 
the same subject (the birth of Kum&ra), is selected as a further 
example of Upajuti metre, and as a specimen of the manner in 
which Sanskrit and Prakrit are sometimes intermixed. It is 
fpioted for that purpose in the Pingalavritti. 

Tr^r: ^urn;: 

fari 

t^i^T JfiT I! 

[103] Bdlnh kumarak; sa chha-r,,u nda-dhari- 

Upda-hind ham :' ekka-ndri. 

Aliar-niha,n khdi visham bhikhd.n . 

Gatir bhavitri leva kd hamdn . 

Devi, grieving over her infant son Kuniara or Skanda, says, 
“The child is an infant, but he has six mouths [to be fed]. 
I am a helpless, solitary female: night and day m; mendicant 
husband swallows poison: what resource is there, alas, roi mer 
An instance of the same measure used in the Maiahatta 
(Maharashtra) language is quoted by the commentator on the 
Vritta-ratnakara. It appear?, however, from the rhymes, that 
the verse is there subdivided by a pause after the fifth syllable. 


1 [The remaining books arc general^ « -Icrvd sp - t,10U S * tli0 ‘ 'f - 110 
is quoted with the authors name K'-’Ai4ds<th; in the second book Oi iho 
Snnkshiptfisam, and without mentioning any name ' 1 the Duannlpn it. 
§ and fc itya.br peno v > They have 1 cr. panted in Calcutta.] 
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The variety of tlie Upajati metre is increased by the further 
mixture of two sorts of iambic measure named Vansastha 1 and 
idrat ansa. The first is composed of a choriambus between 
Wo diiambi; iu the second, the first dissyllable is a spondee 
instead of an iambic. Instances of this mitt metre occur in 
valnaiti’s Rimayana, 2 in the Sri Bh&gavata-pur&na, 2 and 
m a metaphysical and theological drama entitled Prabodha- 
chandrodaya. 4 

The following example from the drama now mentioned 
exhibits the combination of those four sorts of metre in a 
.'ingle stanza. 

qTYTWt I 


[ 101 ] 



Vidya-prabodh odaya-janma-bh urn ir y 
Varanasi mukti-puri niratyaya 
A tali kulochchheda - cidhim vidh itsur 

nlvastum atrechhati riityam em sak. 


“ V aranasi, the indestructible city of eternal salvation, is 
th,} "ative land of science and intellect: hence, one desirous of 
observing the precepts by which a continuance of family is cut 
"Th '’d final beatitude obtained], is solicitous to dwell there 
continually.” 

The same term (Upajtiti), as descriptive of mixt metre, has 
i' 1 ' 1 applied to the intermixture of two spondaic measures 
earned V&lormi and 841 ini; which are very similar, the first, 
raving an anapu-st, the other a cretic, between a dispondeus 

* Wr jt«i VausoatbO,] 

a pft 1 of tho Saud ira-kiinda. 3 Book 10th. 

„ 4 An ‘ 011 :- person* of ihU amnia are the passions and v:cm (pride -mrer 
Wi °' vir,u ;l: W P '> ' lr ’ Puente), -ad other abstract notion/ 
T .. v l “ l, h coaatitiitp r. i; trunj'o (.< rrnnifiotttione. The author was Kri-hui 
, m ‘ 0,1 »>» BrwiktaM, ms, . i ioaslv translated into 

». iuhu b; OuidsLuci-tr. It was translate ’ Mo English by Tavior. 1812.] 
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and second epitritus, with a pause at the fourth syllable. 
Analogous to the first of these are the Rathoddhata and 
Swagata, measured by an anapsest preceded by two trochees, 
and followed in the one by two iambics, and in the other by 
an ionic. These and the preceding are metres in very com¬ 
mon use with the best poets ; and instances of them will occur 
in subsequent extracts, chosen for the sake of other measures 
with which they are joined. 

The several sorts of metre above described are, like the two 
last, also employed separately: for instance, the first cantos ot 
the Naishadhiya of feriharsha, and Kir&t&ijuniya of Bh&ravi, 
as well as that of the epic poem of Magha, are in the iambic 
measure called Vansastha ; which recurs again in other part's 
of the same poems: especially" in the Kirata, oi which four 
hooks out of eighteen are in this measure. 

The first of the w r orks just now mentioned is a poem 
[105] in twenty-two cantos, 1 * on the marriage of Psala, Ling 
ot Nishadha, and Damayanti, daughter of Iihima, Ling ot 
Vidarhha. It is a favourite poem on a favourite subject; and 
though confessedly not free from fiiults, is by many esteemed 
the most beautiful composition in the Sanskrit language. The 
marriage of Nala and Damayarrti, his loss of his kingdom by 
gaming, through the fraudulent devices of Kali disguised in the 
human form, his desertion of his wife and his transformation, 
her distresses, her discovery of him, and his restoration t his 
proper firm and to his throne, are related in another poem 
already noticed under the title of NaJodaya. 1 heir adven¬ 
tures likewise constitute an episode of the Mahabln da, 3 and 
are the subject of a novel in prose and verse, by Trivikniimv 
bhatta, entitled Nalachampu 4 5 or Dauiayant.-leathd. Sri- 

1 [The formtr ;.'t was edited with a modern Comm, in Calcutta. 1836, the 

letter by Dr. Roer in the Bibl. lad. with thi: Comm, of \ur6yana.] 

4 [There b a si oka current among ihe Pandhs, IdvaJ < ha Mhdra^er bhdti rev an 

Mdghtuya vodayah, UdiU Nai*hadh$ kdv<,\ fri ! Mail, :A kwa cha Bhdnuih.} 

5 Prom th* 53rd to tbe 79th < v.apters of thu Yaue-parva. 

1 A Composition, in which prv. .md totsc are intermixed, is r-.Uled CharupG. 
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liarsha’s poem, though containing much beautiful poetry 
according to the Indian taste, is very barren of incident. It 
brings the story no further than the marriage of Nala and 
Damayanti, and the description of their mutual affection and 
happiness, which continues notwithstanding the machinations 
of Kali. The romantic and interesting adventures subsequent 
to the marriage, as told in the Nalodava, are here wholly 
omitted; while the poet, with a degree of licentiousness, 
which is but too well accommodated to the taste of his 
countrymen, indulges in glowing descriptions of sensual love. 

The following example of Vansastha metre i 3 from the 
introduction of the Naishadhiya. To render the author’s 
meaning intelligible, it may be necessary to premise, that the 
mere celebrating of Nala and Damayanti is reckoned [106] 
- ufficient to remove the taint of a sinful age, and is so declared 
in a passage of the Mah&bharata. 

Vnniastha metre. 



trf^fargfTi || 

Pantram atrdtanute jagad yugc, 
mrifd, rasa-hhuhnayeva yat-kathd 
Katham na sd mad-giram, dcildm (tpi, 
swasevinim era, paritrayUhyati. 

“He.v should a story, which being remembered, purifies 
the world in the presont age, as it were by an actual ablution, 
fail of purifying my voice, lioweVT faulty, when employed on 
i bis narration.” 1. 3. 

in the following pa -age from BharavTs Kirdtarjuni :i, the 
bist si: n/.a is an example of the M&lini metre. Mil the preced¬ 
es one -f the Pushpitdgra; which will be noticed further on: 
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the rest are in the Vansastha measure. It is the close 
ef a reproachful speech of Draupadi to her eldest husband, 
Yudhishthira, inciting him to break the compact with Dur- 
yodhana, by which the Pamlavas had engaged to remain 
twelve years in exile. 


^ in# ft# 

f^fq^srr: ?tpg fjnrejTw: i 

tr# fnrTtj^: n ^ 11 


C 10 '] UTrfip^s: 

fVfvsrt *r: i 

rfg ftgUTfTrt: u 

^nTft *ff Trfi^ternfa^rr- 

«rf$rw: it $Q. H 

*pr 

^|7T^iWr I 
tit 

T^f?T tfiTiCT •qaWT Tnf ^ II 8° I! 

fartffsrfrrm tht : 

tniwrpwannre vrfwm**« W 11 

Tnfnf ^ \JT*T r:;^: 

wt^ wt^j- fwf#nr. 1 

darftfr : 

f«af* gTRff ?f »T«7f: || #*» || 


VOL. III. [fc&;Uve 21.] 
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[108] STSTTT Wt^T •srsfr^TTt: 

M i 

■far^TST ffTI iRf^rJT 1) 8^ || 

^TO ^TTIKcf f^ljlf^W- 
f%TT^ trafrr gTa^T ^T^RT | 

^3i 

sitp-x?;: ’a^^f ttwi u 88 « 

^T3 *jfwsr: I 
^rfcu f* fgshrr 

xftqfa ii gmj 

i 

feg fa fit t^xn^ft 

•far^rtfjR xiwg wr: a 8§ « 

“ I do not comprehend this thy prudence ; for opinions 
are indeed various : but anguish forces itself on rny mind 
when considering thy extreme distress. Thou, who didst 
formerly repose on a costly couch, and wert wakened with 
auspicious praise and song, now sleepest on the ground 
strewed with pungent grass, and art roused from thy [100] 
sir inhere by the dismal h< wlings of shakals. Thy feet, which, 
re-t ing on a footstool adorned with precious stones, were 
tinged by the dust of the blossoms in the chaplets worn by 
prostrate monarchs, now tread the wilderness, where the tips 
of sharp grass are cropped by the teeth of stags. 1 Thy per¬ 
son, 0 king, which formerly gained beauty by feeding on the 
lie ssed mrmaut of th feast given to holy men, now wastes 

1 [Muiiinfttii:’ • plait-. mriruh^yd?un t c>£/a t <* whose tip- arc cropped by 
the deer and cut by the iv <;r?tkV] 
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- thy glory, while- thou fecdest on the fruits of the-forest, 
fhat thou art reduced to this condition by the act of thy 
enemies, harrows up my soul. To the valiant, whose courage 
is unsubdued by the foe, misfortune is a triumph. Relin¬ 
quishing peace, 0 king, be active, and rouse thy energy for 
the slaughter of thy foes. Placid saints, not kings, attain 
perfection, disarming their enemies by pat i- nee. If persons 
such as thee, whose honour is their 1 wealth, who are leaders of 
the brave* submit to such insupportable disgrace, then is 
magnanimity destroyed without resource. If, divested of 
courage, thou deem submission the means of lasting ease, 
’then quit thy bow, the symbol of a sovereign, and becoming a 
hermit, feed here with oblations the purifying flame. Ad¬ 
herence- to- the compact is not good for thee, valiant prince, 
while thy foes compass thy disgrace ; for kings, ambitious of 
victory, scruple not the use of stratagem in treating with 
enemies. Thee, who by force of fate and time art now sunk 
111 t l’° c leep ocean of calamity, dull with diminished splendour, 
and slow to enterprise, may fortune again attend, as thou 
risest like the sun with the new-born day dispelling hostile 
gloom.” 1 . 37 . 46 . 


Io return to the enumeration of analogous sorts of metre. 
A true spondaic metre, named Yidyuiiuiala, consisting of four 
spondees, with a pause in the middle of the v<-r- which 
v 'rtually divides the tetrastich into a stanza of eight, is often 
mixed, as before observed, with the metre [110] termed 
Gity&rya, containing the same quantity in a greater number 
of syllables. 

Other measures, also containing tlie same quanta : but in 
a greater number of syllables, occur among the specie.- of 
uniform metre. The subjoined note 1 exhibits several species, 

Eukmn •! or Champabam&lft, composed of alter : H- dactyls nml spondee.,; 
p ft t:! » nipv-mvd by three spondees with four short ,-vllahles bci'oi< s the last ; 

ctya'a, containing a spondee r.r.d dactyl, and an unapnrst and spondee Bhrama- 
ray asita. n >urcd by tw.i spondees, four short syllables and in at a ,v{ 
.oddhafca — ’• composed of alternate amphibrachys and anapa&ts; and several 
other fepccits, as K iirfc, Manigunanikara, Eodinaladanu, L&lanft, etc. 
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in which the verse is divided by the position of the pauses 
into two parts equal in quantity, and some of them equal in 
number of syllables. Further instances are also stated in the 
notes, of metre containing the same quantity similarly redu¬ 
cible to equal feet. 1 Some of the species of metro which con¬ 
tain a greater number of syllables, are reducible, in conformity 
to the position of their pauses, to this class. 2 

All these varieties of metre have a great analogy to the 
M&trdsamaka and other species before described, which similarly 
contain the quantity of sixteen short syllables or eight long, 
reducible to four equal feet. 

Among the kinds of metro described at the foot of the pre¬ 
ceding paragraphs, the Dodhaka, Totaka, and Prainitakshara 
are the most common. A stanza in the anapaestic measure 
named Prainit&kshara, in which each verse exhibits allitera¬ 
tion at its close, has been already quoted [111] from tfyo fifth 
canto d‘ the Kiratarjuiaya of Bbaravi. The specimen of 
anapaestic measure Totaka, which will be here cited from the 
close of the Nalodaya, is a further instance of alliteration in¬ 
troduced into every stanza of this singular poem. 

Totaka. 

■sr TTzcfmx w 

A/i-sanhatir my a vanesh’i hiehdm 
padam dpadam apad amd ''padamd . 

Sukhadan cha yathaiva jandya Harim 
y i'am dyatamuy : turn dyata Md. 

Dodhaka, compos, d >> r three d -oyjs and a spondee ; Totaka, containing four 
Pramitakshiin'i, tj» w«.d by three anapaests with an amphibrachys 
t h the. tsmona foot; MMM a -;><•. Ux of (.Mandihvtutfi, find some otlieiv;. 

lhuB MaU&krida con Uiuta ‘ idruplo kin 1 , U; Yidyu.’inula and Chandrfi- 
vavU * Bo Kr.innohHpJidti is composed ,..f two before inonti. n..d, the 

Champaku ihlfi, aud M ii> uya. 
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u The luckless and despondent crowd of his foes found in 
the forests a calamitous place of sorrow; and prosperity was 
constant to him, who gave happiness to a sincerely affectionate 
people, as she clings to Hari, who blesses the guileless. 4. 46. 

It has been before said, that in several sorts of metre, the 
pauses would justify the division of the stanza into a gicater 
number of verses than four, and instances have been shown, 
where either tho number of syllables, or the quantity, would 
be the same in each verse of a stanza of eight, twelve, or even 
sixteen short verses. In the following species of metre, the 
verses of the stanza, subdivided according to the pauses, are 
unequal. 

The Sardulavikrfdita, a very common metie, ot which 
examples occur in the former volumes of Asiatic Researches, 1 
is a tetrastich, in which the verse consists ot [112] nineteen 
syllables divided by the pau 5 e into portions of twelve and 
seven syllables respectively. The following instance of this 
metre is from the close of the first book of Mu has epic 
poem ; where Narada, having delivered a message from 
Indra, inciting Krishna to war with &isupala, king ot the 
Chedis, departs, leaving the hero highly incensed against 
his kinsman and enemy. 

'rrffxTT ^ 

0>n ifyuktavato *tha karngiiia , iti 
rydhritya rack an, nabhas 
Tasminn utpatitepurah aura-tnu iuv 
imloh Srii/am HWrati, 



Vyomniva, bhruIcitii-c.likalena t vada nc 
ketui chahar 9 &spa< r m. 


1 VoL i. p, 279. 
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“ Wl,ile the divine sage, having delivered this discourse, 
ascended tlio sky, bearing on his front tho radiance of the 
moon ; the hero, armed with a bow, uttered an expression of 
assent; and the frown, which found place on his brew wreak- 
tul ^hist the prince of the Chedis, was as a portent in the 
heavens, foretokening destruction of his foes.” 1. 75. 

The Mandakranta, which is the metre in which the Megha- 
duta is composed, has pauses subdividing each verse of seven¬ 
teen syllables into three portions, containing four, six, and 
seven syllables respectively: viz. two spondees; two pyrrliiehii 
and an iambic; a cretic, trochee, and spondee. The Harini 
differs from the preceding in t.rans[113]posing the first and 
second portions of the verse, and making the third consist of 
an anap-est between two iambics. An instance of it will be 
subsequently exhibited. 

The example of the first-mentioned metre, here inserted, is 
hum tho Megbaduta. 1 2 This elegant little poem, attributed 
as before observed to Kalidasa, and comprising no more than 
HG stanzas, supposes a Yaksha or attendant of Kuvera to 
nave been separated from a beloved wife by an imprecation 
ot the god Kuvera, who was irritated by the negligence of 
11,0 attendant, in suffering the celestial garden to be trodden 
down by Indra’s elephant. The distracted demigod, banished 
hon, beaven to the earth, where he takes his abode on a hill 


; i which Tima once sojourned, 3 entreats a passing cloud to 
convey an affectionate message to his wife. 


Manddkrdnfd metre . 

5rr*rrf*r Trefauvsd wM i 

1 f 1 printed ill India; also r lited by Gildemcistcr, and by Wilson with 
•- Uansluiion inti. English Tcrae.] 

2 Called li'iiirngiri [It i - situated little to the north of Nsgpore.] 
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wnrfi firer*n: 

^ it i 

i i^t^t •rw *i^cwr 


[114] 6. Jtffow vanse, bhuvana-vidite , pushkamvartakdndm, 
Jdn&mi twdm, prakriti-purushan, ,. narupam, Aaghonah. 
Tend 9 rthitwan , toy*, vidhi-rasad durabandhur, gato ham . 
Ydehhd mogha varam adhiffune, nddhame labdhakdma . 

?• Santaptdndu twain asi hr aria n; tat , pagoda, prig ayah 
Sandehm me hara, dhanapati-krodha- nheshitasga. 
Oantavyi te vasatir Alakd ndma yakshehoaranchn , 

J r dhyodydna-sthita-Ilara-iira6-chandrikd-dkauta-harmyd. 

“I know thee sprang from the celebrated race of diluvian 
clouds, a minister of Indra, who dost assume any form at 
pleasure: to thee [ become an humble t; uiror, being separated 
by the power of fate from my beloved spouse: a request pre¬ 
ferred in vain to the noble is better than successful solicitation 
to the vile. Thou art the refuge to the inflamed: therefore 
do thou, 0 cloud, convey to my beloved a message from me 
who am banished by the wrath of the god of riches. Thou 
must repair to Alaku, the abode of the lord of ^ akshas, a 
palace of which th<c walls are whitened by the moonbeams 
from the crescent on the head of Siva, who seems fixed in tho 
grove without.'’ 6 and 7. 

The Sikharini, also a common me [re, distributes seventeen 
syllables into portions of six and eleven: an iambic and two 
spondees in the one, and a tribrachys, anapeest, dactyl, and 
iambic in the other. This is the rn* tre of the Ananda-lahari, 1 
a hymn of which Sankarach&rya is the reputed author, and 
which is addressed to Sivd, the Sakti or energy of Siva or 
Mah&deva. It comprises a hundred stanzas of orthodox 
poetry held in great estimation by the devout followers of 


[Ofbsn printed in Indib.] 
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feankara: the devotional poetry of the Hindus does not usually 


employ metre of so high an order. 

Examples of this measure will bo shown in a subsequent 
[115] extract from a work of a very different kind : a drama, 
by Bhavabhuti entitled Malati-m&dhava. 

The Malini, consisting of fifteen syllables, places two tri- 
brachys and a spondee in the one subdivided portion of the 
verse, and a cretic, trochee, and spondee, in the other. An 
instance of it occurs in a former extract from the Kiratar- 
junlya. The following example of this metre is from the 
drama above mentioned. The passage is descriptive of a 
love-sick maid. 


Malini metre • 



: n 



Parimridita-mrinall-mlanam angam; pravrittih 
Katkam api parivdra-prdrthandbhih kriydsu. 

Kalayati cha hi/ndnior nishkalaakasya lakshmbn 
A b/t ino.va- ka ri-dan ia -chchheda - kdn tah kapolah . 

“Her person is weary like bruised threads of a lotus; 
scarcely can the earnest entreaties of her attendants incite 
her to any exertion; hoi cheek, pale as new wrought ivory, 
emulates the beauty of a spotless moon.” 1. 22. 

The Praharskini, containing thirteen syllables, separates 
a raolossus from two pyrrhichii, as many trochees, and a 
spondee. An example of it will be shown in a subsequent 
extract from Bhavabhuti'a drama. 

The Ruehird, wuh the same number of syllables, disjoins 
u> < iambics from two pyrrhichii, a trod.ee, and cretic. The 
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opening stanza of the Bhattik&vya 1 2 may serve as an in¬ 
stance of tliis metre. The poem bearing that title is on the 
subject of the adventures of Kama: it is coiupiised in 
[116] twenty-two cantos. Being composed purposely foi 
the practical illustration of grammar, it exhibits a studied 
variety of diction, in which words anomalously inflecteu aie 
most frequent. The style, however, is neither obscure nor 
inelegant; and the poem is reckoned among the c.assica 
compositions in the Sanskrit language. The author was 
Bhartrihari: not, as might be supposed from the name, t le 
celebrated brother of Yikram&ditya 5 but a grammarian ant 
poet, who was son of Sridhara Sw&tm, as v>e aie mtoime 
by one of liis scholiasts, Vidy&vinoda. 3 


Ruchird metre . 

Abhun nripo, vibuaha-saJchah, parantty#! 1 * 
S'rutdnmio, Da&aratha ityu< 

Grunair varam , bhmano-hita-eJ,chhah v^, ir^- 1 
Sandtanah pitaram upagamat $r:ay(im*, 

“ He, whom tli 9 eternal chose for a father, that be might 
benefit the world [in a human form], was a king, a tiiend ot 
the gods, a discomfiter of foes, and versed in science. his name 
was Dasaratha. He was a prince eminent for his virtues. 1.1 „ 

1 [Printed at Calcutta, in 182S, with the <stoniic::tark- of Jayamangala and 

Bharatamallika.] , r . . , Al 

2 [The same account is given bv the scholiast liharatam*..oi, out the more 

account is that given by the scholiast Jnyr.nmngnU, that its author was 
Bhatti. the f/'u of SVt-sw«inaiii, who, as the last verse of the [K ura in some copies 
states, li ve a in V^! Yui during the reign of King S'riilhfirascna, 01 (il> *he schol. 
read*) of Nnrnndw, the Pun of Sridhara. Lasseu ( Ind . AH. iii, 613) places 
his reign a.d. 630-545.] 
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The Suvadana distributes twenty syllables in three portions 
of the verse: one containing two spondees and a bacchius ; 
the second four short syllables and an anapcest; the third a 
spondee, pyrrhieliius, and iambic. The Sragdliara, a very 
common metro, differs from it only in the third portion of 
the verse, which contains a trochee, spondee, and [117] 
bacchius: but here the number of syllables in every sub¬ 
division is equal: viz. seven. In all the other instances 
above described, the subdivisions of the regular verses were 
unequal. 

The following sorts of metre, which are usually employed, 
have no pauses but at the close of the verse. The Druta- 
vilambita contains in each verse two anapaests preceded by 
three short syllables and a long one, and followed by an 
iambic. Instances of this measure have been already cited in 
an extract from the Kirat&ijuniya. The Sragvini is measured 
by a trochee, spondee, and iambic repeated; as the Bhujanga- 
pray&ta is by a similar repetition of an iambic, trochee, and 
spondee. Both sorts of metre are of frequent occurrence in 
classic poems. 

The Vasantatilaka, which consists of a spondee, iambic, 
tribrachys, dactyl, trochee, and spondee, is one of the metres 
in most g< neral use. It commonly occurs as a change from 
other metre. But the whole fifth canto of M&gha’s poem is 
iu t,lis measure. The Chaura-panch4sika, a short poem 
brf re described, is in the same metre, and so is a pathetic 
ohgy on the death oi a beloved wife which occurs iu the 
Bhaniani-yil&sa, 1 a collection of miscellaneous poetry by 
Jagann&tba Pandita-r&ja. It begins thus: 


Vasantatilaka. 


^ qrr?r 


1 [UriLtra -a Celcuiiti, 1662. Prof. Aufrecbt (liodl. 
■ m of the Emperor Akbar.] 


Cat. p. 130) {ijf , iii 
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3i: sffatl: ^THf^rTT H 

“Since fate, alas! is become adverse, and the gem of kin¬ 
dred is departed towards heaven, to whom, 0 my sou , [ ] 

wilt thou tell thy grief? and who will appease thy ~u 3 ui&.i 

with refreshing words ?” , . 

The following passage from some Hindi poem, i=> q™ e ‘ 
in Nai'ayana Bhatta’s commentary on the Yritta-ratna vara 
as a specimen of this metre in the Kdnyakubja dialect. 


rpf 3TO!l 

*fr m#i: wa 

% ^ 3&ft ^T<T il 

Kmdarpa-riipa jaba ten tumha linha, Krishna ! 

Lokopakdma hama htn, bahu-pira, eh/wri. 

Jau bhetikain riraha-pira nasdii merl. 

Yain bhdnti diiti pathdi , kahi bala, Gopt 

1 “Krishna, since thou didst assume the form of Cupid, I 
have neglected worldly affairs, suffering much anxiety. Re- 
lieve by thy presence tlio pain of separation which en uie. 
Such was the message, with which the Gopi despatched her 


embassadress.” 


IV.— S’loka or Yaktra. 

The most common Sanskrit metre is the stanza of lour 
verses containing eight syllables each, and denominated Rom 
the name of the class, Anuslitubh. Several species of it have 
been described. Two very simple kinds of it occur, consisting 
of iambic, or trochaic feet exclusively:® [H^] tiie rest aro 

1 Short vowels, when final, are so faintly founded, that they arc usually omitted 

in writing the provincial languages of India in Roman character, line they have 
been here preserved at the close of words; being necessary, aa >n bansknt, tor 
correctly exhibiting the metre. r 

2 The first termed Pram(mi, the oilier Samliui. Considered as ft R p rClC3 
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included in one general designation. 1 But several analogous 
species are comprehended under the denomination of Yaktra. 
Here the laws of the metre, leaving only the first and eighth 
syllables indeterminate, require either a bacchius or an amplii-' 
brachys 2 before the eighth syllable, and forbid an anapaest or 
tribrachys after the first; as also in the second and fourth 
verses of the stanza, an amphimacer. A variety of this metre 
introduces a tribrachys before the eighth syllable in the first 
and third verses, and a bacchius in the second and fourth. 3 
And another sort, 4 which admits five varieties, requires the 
penultimate syllable to be short in the second and fourth 
verses; and introduces before the eighth syllable of the first 
and third verses, a dactyl, anapcest, tribrachys, amphimacer, 
or molossus. 

The metre which is most in use, is one of the species now 
described, in which the number of syllables is determinate 
{viz. eight), but the quantity variable. Kalidasa appropriates 
to this metro the term Sloka (abbreviated from Anushtubh 
Sloka); and directs, that the fifth syllable of each verse be 
short, the sixth long, and the soventh alternately long and 
short. The mythological poems under the titlo of Pur&na, 
311,1 metrical treatises on law and other sciences, are 
almost, entirely composed iq this easy verse; with a sparing 
intermixture of other analogous sorts, and with the still rarer 
introduction of other kinds of metre. [120] The varieties of 
«ie. Anushflibh Sloka which most frequently occur, make the 
SiXth » and seventh syllables of the first and third verse 
a 1 long or all short; or else the fifth long with the sixth and 
seventh short. Thus varied, it is much used by the best 

R*-cond > i> ! T !rC, . tlie " 01,0 Bnmcd or MataUikft, and the 

‘S^r , r tCd ; Uct : is 3 regular measure which Wit 
Cine “ <1 '“ or ’ 11 " :lted Mfeniivakftkridi: and another, named 

■V-da, town. ng of two dacKls nd a uponJ e. 

1 Vitfina. 

s. toSS 1 " “ » “» 

‘ Vipniiu 
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poets. Kalidasa lias employed it in tlio second and sixth 
cantos of liis poem entitled Kumura-sambhava, and in the 
first, fourth, and several others of the Raghuvansa. The 
' second and nineteenth cantos of Magha’s poem are in this 
metre, and so is the eleventh of the Kir&t&ijuniya. 

The examples here subjoined are from Magha’s poem. One 
passage is part of a speech of Balarama to Krishna, urging 
him to tho immediate commencement of hostilities against 
Sisupala: the other is extracted from Uddhava’s reply, dis¬ 
suading Krishna from instant war, and advising his previous 
compliance with Yudhislithira’s invitation to assist at a 
solemn sacrifice which the king was on the point of celebrating 
at Indraprastha. 

wr srfsrwt f? i 

^rnrmfiR^fr faM ^ n 11 

wfiKTWTT ff w ii ^ ii 

fT<TT 1 

ff fwi: ll 3 C II 

wfa am gftfflwTK i 

TTtffwnfoui ii 3e.11 

[121] fmrfa *m: it 8®« 

f^ncwT^ *m<rr ftw ^ 1 

ffrsrar w. *ra: ii 8 s ! u 

ff^rra f < *n*m ^rd*YT ^ ”=sfr*m i 

^ ii 8^ ii 

fr wi fi«rg w- i 
ffTP*i5T w ii 83 ll 

ws w *ftf*ro: i 
ff\*m fsrrai ii 88 ii 
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src*ftira[^nrf^ N g M (t 
^Tfrt *#PTSrfafrf fa | 

*?mntww*rw>fa II 8 § II 

Balarama speaks. “ A proved enemy, and a tried friend, 
are most to be regarded; for they are known ly their actions: 
others, presumed to be so, from temper or affinity, may be 
found in the end to be friend or foe. Peace may be main¬ 
tained with a natural enemy, who confers benefits; not with a 
presumptive friend, who commits outrages; kindness or injury, 
is the proper test of both. The king of th Chedis was 
offended, 0 Hari, by the seizure of Rukraini; for woman is 
the chief cause, that the tree of discord takes root. Whilst 
thou wert engaged in subduing the offspring of the earth, he 
besieged this city, as darkness encircles the skirts of Mcru 
while the sun is remote. To hint, that ho ravished [122] the 
wife of Vabhru is enough: the narration of crimes is too dis¬ 
gustful. Thus aggrieved by thee, and having much injured 
us. the son of SSrutasravas is an enemy demonstrated by deeds. 
Tl 6 'uan who is negligent, while an enraged foe meditates 
aggressions, sleeps in the wind with fire under his arm. What 
forbearing man, who would cheerfully dissemble a slight and 
fuugle injury, can patiently'endure repeated wrongs? At 
other times, patience becomes a man; and pudency, a"woman : 
Wt valour befits the insulted warrior ; as modesty should be 
aid aside hy a woman in the nuptial bed. Whoever lives 
(may none so- live!) tortured by the pain of insults from bis 
enemy, would that he had never been born, vainly giving his 
mother anguish. Dust, which, kicked by the foot of the 
travel rises and settles ou his head, is less contemptible 
1 'an the dastard, who is contented under wrongs.” 2. GO—46. 

Uddhava, in reply, addressed to Krishna: 

»arr*rcT i 

^TWo^v^t ^T 9 rrf*m?! 11S0311 
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[123] 


*rwt: u w# h 

fqrr^fa wr^rrfr * 

fwftwcrn« ^ h 

TFm*fvw: ^TFJftTra wnfafTT i 

^fo^cTTPT li « 

WTcT ^T*T ^Prft I 

ii ii 

itc!*n*rrf4 i 

VffM rfrRTft^n^ ftrp*% Hf(IWl It 30 ^ || 
4KWT yf^: ^4 ^Tn! 3T<TR^<T I 

4 ^ c nft *w 4W to *TR£fiw u 


cfwr^r w«pTf^ i 

Hwr^*nrnzr *tptot 4 ^rnrftf 11 w n 


u The just king and his kinsmen, reiving on thee for an 
associate capable of sustaining the heaviest burden, are willing 
to undertake the task of a solemn sacrifice. Even to enemies, 
who court them, the magnanimous show kindness; as rivers 
convey to the ocean the rival torrents from the mountains. 
Violence, used against foes by the strong, is at length success¬ 
ful ; but friends, once offended, are not easily reconciled even 
by compliances. Thou thinkest, that the slaughter of the 
foe will most gratify the inhabitants of heaven ; but far better 
is it to present offerings, which are desired by the deities who 
devour oblations. What the virtuous offer, under the name 
of ambrosia, in flames, whose tongues arc holy pr lyers, was 
the splendid ornament of the ocean churned by the mountain 
Mandara. 1 The promise made by thee to th\ father's vener¬ 
able sister, to forgive her son a hundred offences, should be 
strictly observed. Let the intellect of a good in m be sharp 
without wounding ; let his actions be vigorous, but conodb 
1 [Rather ‘prayers are the anifita,- the churned ocean is rhetoric.’] 
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atory; let his mind be warm, without inflaming: and let his 
word, when he speaks, be rigidly maintained. Before the 
appointed hour, even thou art not able to destroy the tyrant, 
on whom thyself conferred that boon; no more than the sun 
can prematurely close the day, which he himself enlightens.” 
2.103—110. 


[124] V . — Compound metre. 

Instances of compound metre have been already exhibited 
under the designation of Upajati, consisting of two kinds of 
simple metre variously combined: two of these combinations 
are repeated under the head of half equal metre, with the 
contrasted metre of Akhy&naki and Viparitakhy&naki. Other 
species of metre belonging to this class are in use among 
eminent poets: particularly the Pushpit&gra and Aparavaktra. 1 
In the first, both verses arc terminated by two trochees and a 
spondee, and begin with four short syllables, one verse inter¬ 
posing a pyrrhichius, and the other a dactyl. In the next 
species, both verses are terminated by three iambics, and 
begin like the preceding with four short syllables; but ono 
verse interposes a single short syllable, and the other a trochee. 

Examples of the first of these mixed measures are very 
common. One instance has been already exhibited in a quota¬ 
tion from the first canto of Blidravi's poem of Arjuna and ihe 
mountaineer. The whole tenth canto of the same poem, and 
the seventh of Magha’s death of Sisupala, are in this mixt 
metre. The second is less common: but an instance occurs 
m the eighteenth canto of the Xirat&rjuniya. 

The close of the ninth canto of Kalidasa's Raghuvansa, 
exhibiting a variety of metre, in which two of the species now 
mentioned are included, is here cited, for the sake of these 
and other species which have been before described. The 
subject is Dasaratha’s hunt, in which he slew the hermit's 
son : a story well known to the reader.» of’ the R&mayana. 

{ApavoV.trn appears to bo ilio uit.rc cornet form,] 
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s?itx ^grw ii «8 ii 



^faTfa^T^rnwr 

c\ 

II 'OM II 

^f% * TrawfiUjrm*: 

Cv. 

H^TOTTftT Wg 

f^ci^rf^rf^fa ii '§§ ii 

^ wrg 

f%1q% trr#qtT*r®?nrror: i 
^ra^igsrr cnrf^nrref 
rnref irnj ii •o'o ii 

gwtr^um: x^%- 

f^R^T-JiTfa fTXsiT: i 

^ «f!rcggf?frer^ 

f^rere^ ii i: 
gw- nf'fTT^flw wg 
smgprfl^^ft f^n i 

[120] ’sroif ng?Tq^ff% ff 

gK^Srfr-fq T^Vf%jftf%rnr: g ^Q. || 

?T fn^frl sfff^aJTRi^ fspj^J- 
tutw *r: i 

Cs 

mcrr?^;?j^?;^]f'^fpcrr*fq«co g 



♦ I 



S 







jfX 7 iT® J <Vrnztv*T 

q# ^rf^ - - 

^•rarFnrqrq^ wii^ 51 )a 
riwtf^rg (Wg^rni’sm^ 
fq^r: I 

fTT^T TWHidJjqai H^qrq'q- 

wsnm # 

rft *¥ tqqnq fSnft: 

'5P& fqWTOJ^TT^nTTflTqr: I 

^>w*rrrg^ »jf*nrf?i wro 

fr. H c 3 ii 

f^n*mT*5iift v*$m- 

^?4 <Tgrti«t«d*i; t 

[127] 

ifr^rq ^riRRfa: inwrorra: it c a « 

t>j y d 

qr^crft qiqq^T qfq qTfmf^qq; i 
srert ^iaPr fwfafa^iY 

^qqfrpmf s*r?re: qifrfa « h 
JIWB i: fa*n? fqVfrri 
srajqRarfHfsq qqvrrftm i 

TjvnT- 5 ?rn?rqqq; q 

tp* tncrqf?f r (’f»nn:q^TT;: n *=£ a 
trraryr. w*rtTO twt 

Wm\*l Rqqfa^£faf%rT. i 
mrt'i fsi 'i^rrarfqqnrl^ 
fl-R ^^Rj^ntqfrRTJgTTf^: a«* a 
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?r i 

^ *jq: ii « it " 

^TTf^t f^ra^frT^^cT ! 

[ 128 ] *ret*m ^ 

WIVtt H ii 

“ Thus did the chase, like an artful mistress, allure the king, 
forgetful of all other business, and leaving to his ministers 
the burthen of the state, while his passion grew by indulgence. 

u The king, without his retinue, passed the night in some 
sequestered spot, reposing on a bed of leaves and blossoms, 
and enlightened by the flame of wild herbs. At dawn, being 
awakened by the flapping of his elephant’s ears in place ot 
the royal drums, he delighted in listening to the sweet and 
auspicious tones of chirping birds. 

“One day, pursuing an antelope, and outstripping his at¬ 
tendants, he arrived, with his horse foaming with fatigue, on 
the banks of the Tamasa, a stream frequented by the devout. 

In its waters a deep sound, caused by the filling ot a vase, 
was mistaken by the king for the grumbling of an elephant, 
and he directed an arrow towards the spot whence the sound 
proceeded. By this forbidden act 1 Dasaratha transgressed: 
for even the wise, when blinded by passion, deviate into the 
pathless waste. ‘Ah father!’ was the piteous cry which 
issued: and the king, anxious, sought its cause among the 
reeds. He found the vase, and near it a hermit’s son pier od 
bv his arrow, and he stood amazed as if internally wounded. 
The king, of glorious lineage, who had already alighted from 
his horse, eagerly inquired the parentage of the youth; who, 

1 The royal and military tribe is prohibited from killing elephaco; unless in 
battle. 
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on the vase, with feeble accents said ‘lie was tHef l j 
of a hermit, but no priest.’ Instructed by him, the king 
conveyed the wounded youth to his blind parents: and to 
them, as they approached [129] their only son, he related his 
mistaken deed. The unhappy pair, lamenting, conjured the 
king to draw the arrow from the breast of their wounded son. 

The youth was dead. The aged hermit, ratifying his curse 
with tears instead of water for a libation, pronounced this 
imprecation on the king: ‘In thy extreme age thou shalt 
reach thy fated time, with grief like mine for a beloved son.' 
While he spoke, as it were a serpent assailing first and then 
discharging fatal venom, 1 Kausalya’s lord, 2 conscious of the 
first offence, addressed him thus : ‘ Thy curse has fallen like 
a boon on me, who have not seen the beauteous countenance 
of offspring; as fire, fed with fuel, fertilises the soil which it 
burns.’ The king then said, ‘ For me, who merciless deserve 
death at thy hands, what are thy commands?’ The holy 
hermit asked fuel for the funeral pile; he and his wife resolving 
to follow their son in death. The king, whose attendants 
were now arrived, promptly fulfilled his command, and re¬ 
turn ued dejected, bearing with him the hermit’s curse, a cause 
of his future destruction, as the ocean embraces the devouring 
fire. Again the king addressed him. ‘Wise hermit! what 
shall i his shameless criminal, who deserves death from thee, now 
perform?’ He desired the funeral flame to be duly lighted: 
and the king presented the fire for him, and his wife and son. 

“ The chief of the race of Rag mu, at tended by his army, 
now returned to hi - palace, dejected, hearing in his mind the 
heavy imprecation of the mint, as tho ocean holds within itself 
the fire of destruction.” 9. 74—89. 3 

This extract exhibits, besides two stanzas of Pushpitagrd i 


1 [Mallmitha explains it, “ like a scrp,e' di charging his venom, having been 
tint itacked (so. by boiii" trodden ou). ,! ] 1 [Rather “the lord of Kes'ala.”] 

■' [ 0. oo 82 in thtf'SSleulUi and Startler's edition. Neither lias the two last 
v, . whir'u warn. evidently interpolated. J 4 7*> and 76. 
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many of Sundari metre, 1 both belonging to the present 
head, and one, of’which an example was promised [130] in 
this place, 2 several others which have been before exemplified, 3 
and two which are less common. 4 

A singular species of variable metre is mentioned by writers 
on prosody, who describe it as a stanza in which the verses 
increase in arithmetical progression. In the instance exhibited 
by them the four verses of the stanza increase regularly from 
eight to twenty syllables. Varieties of it are noticed in which 
the progression is not regular, the short verse exchanging 
places with the second, third, or fourth. The quantity of the 
syllables is in general indeterminate; but varieties are stated 
in which the verse consists of short syllables, either ending or 
beginning with a spondee, or both ending and beginning with 
spondees. 

A class of metre which admits an inordinate length of the 
verse, is known under the general designation of Dandaka. 
The verse may consist of any number of syllables, from twenty- 
seven to nine hundred and ninety-nine; and the specific name 
varies accordingly. 5 The construction of the metre requires 
that the first six syllables be short, and the remainder c l the 
verse be composed of cretic feet ; or, instead of the eretic foot, 
the bacchius. These two kinds of metre are distinguished by 
different names. A verse consisting of any number of anapaests 
within the limitation above mentioned, is also comprehended 
under this general designation ; as are verses of similar length 
consisting exclusively of iambic or trochaic feet. They have 
their peculiar denominations. 

Examples of these extravagantly long ver-os are to be [ 131 j 
found in the works of the poet Vana. It is unnecessary to 

1 77 and 79, most properly the last. 

* Swhgath 78. 

3 Yaspntatilaha 81—87 and Upondvavajra S8. Ruchiru S'< 

4 Manjubhhsbini 74 (P. T. D. 3 I.) and Maltamayiira 80 (2 S+T. I D, f? * 

For example, Arna wiich comprises ten ieet ; Anyav-j edever. . i 

twelve i Jlmuta nineteen, etc. 
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insert any specimen of them in this place, as an example will 
occur in a subsequent quotation from Bhavabhuti’s drama. 

That class of metre, which is termed half equal, because 
the alternate verses are alike, comprises various sorts, which 
appear to be compounded of two simple kinds with an appro¬ 
priate number of syllables of a determinate quantity. 

Another class, in which every verse of the stanza is different, 
appears more complex. But, here also, the quantity as well 
a3 the number of syllables being regulated, the stanza is in 
feet composed of four kinds of uniform metre. 

The most common metre of this class is that called TTcfeata. 

O 

Here tile number of syllables in each verse, as well as their 
quantity, differs; the first verse comprising an anapaest, iambic, 
tribrachys, and trochee; the second, a tribrachys and anapmst 
with two iambics ; the third, a trochee, tribrachys, and two 
anapccsts; 1 and the fourth, an anapaest, iambic, and pyrrhi- 
cliius with three iambics. 

TL ' twelfth canto of the Kiratarjuniya is in this metre; 
and so is the fifteenth canto of Mdgha’s epic poem. It begins 
thus: 

ft *rrf^TR; ii 

But the king of the Chedis was impatient of the honours 
which the son of P&ndu commanded to be shown in that 
asscTubly to the foe of Madhu; for the mind of the proud is 
envious of the prosperity of others. ,, 

j ld2] Other kinds of metre, in which every verse of the 
stanza diflers in the number and quantity of syllables, are 
-'unprehended under the general name of Oatha ; under which 
' some writers on prosody 2 include any sort of metre not 
' - iibed by Pin *ala, or not distinguished by a specific appel- 

J Or the third vcv;;e may consist of a trochee and dactyl, with two anapaests; 
two tr dices, with two anapseste; and the metre is denominated, in the 
instance, SauroMhaJca ; in the second, Zatitu. 

1 Hoi&yudha and NCirfiyana-tuia. 
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lation. The same denomination is applicable also to stanzas 
consisting of any number of verses other than four. 1 An 
instance of a stanza of six verses has been remarked in the 
Maliabharata, and another example occurs at the beginning of 
Mag ha’s poem. 3 

fli^nwrcin 

?IcT 

wrfwrnc 

Dicidha-kritatma, ldm ayam divdkaro ? 

Yidhuma-rochih , ldm ayam hiddkinah ? 

Gatan tiraklnncim anuru-sarathch . 

Prasiddham urdhwajwalanam harirbhvjah. 

Patatyadlio dhama-visdid sarvatah 

Kim clad ? itydkulam ikshitam janaih- 

[133] N&rada descending from the heavens to visit Krishna, 

is thus described: fi 

“ ‘ Is this the sun self-parted into two orbs ® 
shining with light divested of smoke? The motion ot the 
luminary whose charioteer has no legs, is distinguished bj its 
curvature ; the ascent of flame is a known property ot lire. 
Then what is this, which descends diffusing light aroun 
Thus was the sight contemplated with wonder by the people 
Mdgha 1. 2. 


1 Divhkara on the Vritta-ratuhkara. T. tthe 

2 It is cited by Div&kara Bhatta as an instance of a stanza of 

«choli.e ii of the poem omit the two firs* verses and rc ad the stanza a- a teb-wtic 

additional verses; and another commentator has joined them w.th t*o more 
verses in a separate stan/a. 
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VI.— Prose; and Verse mixed with Prose. 



I follow the example of Sanskrit writers on prosody, in pro¬ 
ceeding to notice the different species of prose. They dis¬ 
criminate three, and even four sorts, under distinct names. 
1st. Simple prose, admitting no compound terms. It is de¬ 
nominated Mukfcaka. This is little used in polished compo¬ 
sitions ; unless in the familiar dialogue of dramas. It must 
undoubtedly have been the colloquial style at the period when 
Sanskrit was a spoken language. 2nd. Prose, in which com¬ 
pound terms are sparingly admitted. It is called Kulaka. 
This and the preceding sort are by some considered as 
varieties of a single species named ChurnikA. It is of course 
a common style of composition; and when polished, is the 
most elegant as it is the chastest. But it does not command 
the admiration of rfindu readers. 3rd. Prose, abounding in 
compound words. It bears the appellation of TJtkalika-praya. 
Examples of it exhibit compounds of the most inordinate 
length : and a single word exceeding a hundred syllables is 
not unprecedented. This extravagant style of composition 
being suitable to the taste of the Indian learned, is common 
in the most elaborate works of their favourite authors. 4th. 
Prose, modulated so as frequently to exhibit portions of verse. 
It is named Yrittagandhi. It will occur without study, and 
even [134] against design, in elevated compositions, and may 
expected in the works of the best writers. 

Semo of the most elegant and highly wrought works in 
! >ro — are reckoned among poems, as already intimated, in like 
manner as the “TAIAmaque” of Fenelon and “ Tod Abels” 
of Gussner. The most celebrated are the VAsavadattA of 
Suba idhu, the Dasa-kumAra of Dandi, and the KAdambari 
of V&na. 1 

/ r J;\ P- 89 Col'Aroolce spells the name B&r.a. Dr. Hall, in the preface to 
,! 3 ' ltwn 01 tho V&.-avd'bitfi, has shown that Bind lived at the Court of 
, ‘“'"““vardhr.ua, ting of Kaimuj. whose history is partly given by tho Chinese 
- er Uwue Thwng. He died *.t>. 650. S«,me\.f tho facts given by 
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Tlie first of these is a short romance, of which the story 


is simply this. 1 Kandarpaketu, a young and valiant prince, 
son of Chint&mani king of Kusumapura, 2 saw in a dream a 
beautiful maiden, of whom he became desperately enamoured. 
Impressed with the belief, that a person, such as seen by him 
in his dream, had a real existence, he resolves to travel in 
search of her, and departs, attended only by his confidant 
Makaranda. While reposing under a tree in a forest at the 
foot of the Yindhya mountains, where they halted, Makaranda 
overhears two birds conversing, and from their discourse he 
learns that the princess Y&savadatta, having rejected all the 
suitors who had been assembled by the king her father for her 
to make choice of a husband, had seen Kandarpaketu in a 
dream, in which she had even dreamt his name. Her con¬ 
fidant, Tam&lika, sent by her in search of the prince, was 
arrived in the same forest, and is discovered there by Maka¬ 
randa. She delivers to the prince a letter from tho princess, 
and conducts him to the king’s palace. He obtains from the 
princess the avowal of her love; and her confidant, Kal&vati, 
reveals to tho prince the violence of her passion. 

The lovers depart together: but, passing through the [135] 
forest, he loses her in the night. After long and unsuccessful 
search, in the course of which he reaches the shore ot the sea, 
the prince, grown desperate through grief, resolves on death. 
But at the moment when he was about to cast himself into the 
sea, he hears a voice from heaven, which promises to him the 
recovery of his mistress, and indicates the means. After 
some time, Kandarpaketu finds a marble statue, the precise 
resemblance of Y&savadatt&. It proves to bo her; and she 


Hiouon Tbsang have been illustrated by Dr. Hall, from the Harsha-eharitra, 
"which. Bfma wrote to celebrate liis patron’s achievements. The poet mentions 
the 4 Ylspvadattft. * in his introduction, as abo the Vpihatkathfc. (Cf. also B. A. S. 
Journ. 1802, pp. 1-13).] 

1 [For a fuller account of the plot, see Dr. Hall’s introduction to his edition in 
the Bibliotheca Iadieu.] 

2 Same with Phtalipura or Phtalipuira; the ancient PalVhothra, naw Patna. 

As. Res., vol. iv,, p. 11. [Kusumapura was t ti ■ oine’6 father, j 
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quits lier marble form and regains animation. She recounts 
the circumstances under which she was transformed into stone. 


Having thus fortunately recovered his beloved princess, the 
prince proceeds to his city, where they pass many years in 
uninterrupted happiness. 

This story, told in elegant language, and intermixed with 
many flowery descriptions in a poetical style, is the Yasa- 
vadattd of Subandhu. There is an allusion, however, in 
Bhavabhutfs drama, 1 to another tale, of Vasavadatt&’s having 
been promised by her father to the king Sanjaya, and giving 
herself in marriage to XJdayana. I am unable to reconcile 
this contradiction otherwise than by admitting an identity of 
name and difference of story. But no other trace has been 
yet found 2 of the story to which Bhavabhuti has alluded. 

1 a the work above described, as in various compositions of 
the same kind, the occasional introduction of a stanza, or even 
several, either in the preface or in the body of the work, does 
not take them out of the class of prose. But other works 
exist, in which more frequent introduction of verse makes of 
these a class apart. It bears the name of Cliampu : and of 
this kind is the Nala-ehampu of Trivikrama before mentioned. 
This style of composition is not [136] without example in 
European literature. The “ Voyage de Bachaumont et de la 
ChapeUe,” which is the most known, if not the first instance 
'■f it in French, has found imitators in that and in other 
languages. The Sanskrit inventor of it has been equally 
fortunate; and a numerous, list may be collected of works 
expressly i ntitlecl Cliampu. 3 

The Indian dramas are also instances of the mixture of 
P ros * and verse; and, as already mentioned, they likewise 
intermixed a variety of dialects. Our own language exhibits 

7 M&lati M&dhava. Act 2nd. [“ V^avadatt&gjtve herself to Udayana, although 

had been bestowed by her father on King Sanjaya/'] 

2 [The version given in Lbc KathG-sarits&gara does not agree with BhavabMti’s 
allusion.] 

3 Aa the n&mha-oha mp (\ } Gang a -champs, Yjdndhvaria-chaiupG, etc. 
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too many instances of the first to render it necessary to cite 
any example in explanation of the transition from verse to 
prose. In regard to mixture of languages, the Italian theatre 
presents instances quite parallel in the comedies of Angelo 
Beolco surnamed Ruzanti: 1 with this difference, however, that 
the dramas of Ruzanti and his imitators are rustic farces, 
while the Indian dramatists intermingle various dialects in 
their serious compositions. 

Notwithstanding this defect, which may indeed he easily 
removed by reading the Prakrit speeches in a Sanskrit ver¬ 
sion, the theatre of the Hindus is the most pleasing part of 
their polite literature, and the best suited to the European 
taste. 2 The reason probably is, that authors are restrained 
more within the bounds of poetic probability when composing 
for exhibition before an audience, than in writing for private 
perusal or even for public recital. 

The S'akuntald by Kalidasa, which certainly is no un¬ 
favourable specimen of the Indian theatre, will sufficiently 
justify what has been here asserted. I shall conclude this 
essay with a short extract from Bhavabhuti’s 3 unrivalled 
drama entitled Malati-m&dhava; prefixing a concise argu¬ 
ment of the play, the fable of which is of pure invention. 

[137] ‘ Bhurivasu, minister of the king of Padm&vati, and 
Pevarata in the service of the king of Vidarbha, had agreed, 
wheA their children were yet infants, to cement a long sub¬ 
sisting friendship, by the intermarriage of M&lati, daughter oi 
the first, with Madhava, son of the latter. The king having 
indicated an intention to propose a match between Bhurivasu s 
daughter and his own favourite Nandana, who was both old 
and ugly, the minister is apprehensive of giving oiknee to the 
king by refusing the match; and the two friends concert a 

1 Walker’s Memoir on Italian Tragedy. 

1 [See Prof. "W ilson’s Select Specimens of the Hindu The d>% with the introduc¬ 
tory treatise on their dramatic system.] 

3 [Bimvabhufci fLuii&ked at the court of Yasovarman, who reigned at K tnuuj 
about a.d. 720 .] 
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plan with an old priestess, who has their confidence, to throw 
the young people in each other's way, and to connive at a 
stolen marriage. In pursuance of this scheme, Madhava is 
sent to finish his studies at the city of Padmavati, under the 
care of the old priestess Kamandaki. By her contrivance, 
and with the aid of Malati’s foster sister Lavangika, the 
young people meet and become mutually enamoured. It is 
at this period of the story, immediately after their first inter¬ 
view, that the play opens. The first scene, which is between 
the old priestess and her female pupil Avalokitd, in a very 
natural manner introduces an intimation of the previous 
events, and prepares the appearance of other characters, and 
particularly a former pupil of the same priestess named Saud4- 
mini, who has now arrived at supernatural power by religious 
austerities; a circumstance which her successor Avalokita has 
learnt from Kapalakundala, the female pupil of a tremendous 
magician, Aghoraghanta, who frequents the temple of the 
dreadful goddess near the cemetery of the city. 

i The business of the play commences; and M&dhava, his 
companion Makaranda, and servant Kalahansa, appear upon 
the scene. M&dhava relates the circumstances of rhe inter¬ 
view with Malati, and acknowledges himself deeply smitten. 
Mis attendant produces a picture [138] which Mdlati had 
drawn of Madhava, and which had come into his hands from 
one of her female attendants. In return Madhava delineates 
the likeness of M&lati on the same tablet, and writes under 
it : n impassioned stanza. It is restored; and being in the 
sequel brought back to Malati, their mutual passion, eu- 
couraged by their respective confidants, is naturally increased. 
J bis incident furnishes matter for several scones. Meantime, 
king had made the long-expected demand; and the minister 
IlaB returned an answer that 44 the king may dispose of his 
daughter as he pleases.” The intelligence reaching the lovers 
throws them into despair. Another interview in a public 
garden takes place by the contrivance of Kamandaki. At 
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this moment a cry of terror announces that a tremendous tiger 
has issued from the temple of Siva: an instant after, Nan- 
dana’s youthful sister, Madayantika, is reported to be in 
imminent danger. Then M&dhava’s companion, Makaranda, 
is seen rushing to her rescue. He has killed the tiger. Ho 
is himself wounded. This passes behind the scenes. Mada¬ 
yantika, .saved by the valour of Makaranda, appears on the 
stage. The gallant youth is brought in insensible, hy the 
care of the women he revives: and Madayantika, ot course, 
falls in love with her deliverer. The preparations for Makui s 
wedding with Nandana aro announced. The women are called 
away. Madhava in despair resolves to sell his living flesh 
for food to the ghosts and malignant spirits, as his only 
resource to purchase the accomplishment of his wish. He 
accordingly goes at night to the cemetery. Previous to his 
appearance there, Kapalakundala, in a short soliloqu}, has 
hinted the magician's design of offering a human sacrifice at 
the shrine of the dreadful goddess, and selecting a beautiful 
woman for the victim. Madhava appears as a vendor of 
human flesh ; offering, but in vain, [130] to the ghosts and 
demons the flesh off his limbs as the purchase of the accom¬ 
plishment of liis wish. He hears a cry of distress and thinks 
he recognizes the voice of M&lati. The scene opens, and 
she is discovered dressed as a victim, and the magician and 
sorceress preparing for the sacrifice. They proceed to their 
dreadful preparatives. Madhava rushes forward to her rescue: 
she flies to his arms. Voices are heard as of persons in search 
of Malati. Madhava, placing her in safety, encounters the 
magician. They quit the stage fighting. The event of the 
combat isv^unounced by the sorceress, who vows vengeance 
against Madhava for slaying the magician, her preceptor.' 

The fable of the play would have been perhaps more 
judiciously arranged if this very theatrical situation had been 
introduced nearer to the close of the drama. Bhavabhuti 
has placed it so early as the fifth act. The remaining five 
(for the play is in ten acts) have loss interest. 
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‘ Malati, who had been stolen by the magician, while asleep, 
being now restored to her friends, the preparations for her 
wedding with Nandana are continued. By contrivance of the 
old priestess, who advised that she should put on her wedding 
dress at a particular temple, Makaranda assumes that dress, 
and is carried in procession, in place of Malati, to the house 
of Nandana. Disgusted with the masculine appearance of the 
pretended bride, and offended by the rude reception given to 
him, Nandana, to have no further communication with his 
bride, vows and consigns her to his sister’s care. This, of 
course, produces an interview between the lovers, in which 
Makaranda discovers himself to his mistress, and she consents 
to accompany him to the place of MalatPs concealment. The 
friends accordingly assemble at the [140] garden of the tem¬ 
ple: but the sorceress, Kapalakundald, watches an opportunity 
when Malati is unprotected, and carries her oft’ in a flying car. 
The distress of her lover and friends is well depicted : and, 
when reduced to despair, being hopeless of recovering her, 
they are happily relieved by the arrival of Saudamini, the 
former pupil of the priestess. She has rescued Malati from 
the hands of the sorceress, and now restores her to her despair¬ 
ing lover. The play concludes with a double wedding/ 

From this sketch of the story it will be readily perceived, 
that the subject is not ill suited to the stage: and making 
allowance for the belief of the Hindus in magic and super¬ 
natural powers, attainable by worship of evil beings as well 
as of beneficent deities, the story would not even carry the 
appearance of improbability to an Indian audience. Setting 
this consideration, it is certainly conducted with art; 
and notwithstanding some defects in the fable, the interest 
u P°n t) ? whole is not ill preserved. The incidents are 
striking; the intrigue well managed. As to the style, it 
18 the highest order of Sanskrit composition; and the 
poetry, according to the Indian taste, is beautiful. 

I flliall. now close this essay with the promised extract from 
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the play here described. It contains an example, among other 
kinds of metre, of the Dandaka or long stanza, and is selected 
more on this account than as a fair specimen of the drama. 
This disadvantage attends all the quotations of the present 
essay. To which another may be added: that of a prose 
translation, which never conveys a just notion of the original 
verse. 

[141] Extract from Malatl-mddhava. Act 5. 

Jfddhava continues to wander in the cemetery . 

“Human flesh to be sold: unwounded, real flesh from the 
members of a man. Take it. Take it.” 1 

‘How rapidly the Pais&chas flee, quitting their terrific 
forms. Alas ! the weakness of these beings/ 

He walks about . 

‘ The road of this cemetery is involved in darkness. Here 
is before me “ the river that bounds it; and tremendous is 
the roaring of tho stream, breaking away the bank, while its 
waters are embarrassed among tho fragments of skulls, and its 
shores resound horribly with the howling of shakals and tho 
cry of owls screeching amidst the contiguous woods.” 2 

Behind the scenes. 

‘All! unpitying father, the person whom thou wouldst make 
the instrument of conciliating the king’s mind, now perishes/ 

Madh., listening with anxiety .] ‘I hear a sound [142] 

1 Anushtubh. 

g i 

2 S'finlula-vikxl^ita. 
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piercing as tlie eagle’s cry, and penetrating my soul as a voice 
but too well known. My heart feels rent within me; my 
limbs fail ; I can scarcely stand. What means this ? ” 1 

“ That piteous sound issued from the temple of Karala. 
Is it not the resort of the wicked ? a place for such deeds ? 2 
Be it what it may, I will look.'' 

Be walks round. 

The scene opens; and discovers Kapdlakundald and Aghoraghanta , engaged in 
worshipping the idol: and 2Idlati dressed as a victim. 

Mal.] ‘Ah unpitying father! the person whom thou 
wouldst make the instrument of conciliating the king's mind, 
now perishes. Ah fond mother ! thou too art slain by the 
evil sport of fate. Ah venerable priestess! who lived but for 
Malati, whose every effort was for my prosperity, thou hast 
been taught by thy fondness a lasting [143] sorrow. Ah 
gentle Lavangika! I have been shown to thee but as in a 
dream.’ 3 

Madii.] ‘ Surely it is she. Then I find her living.' 

Kapai akundala worshipping the idol Karala.] 1 1 bow to 
thee, divine Ch&munda.' 

1 Mandhkrbnth. 



fgTTwff trfrfVtfTW i 


2 Vaktra. ' 

* The Prakrit original of this passage, though prose, is too beautiful to be 
omitted. 

‘ Hh tida nil:karala! eso dhr.i narenda-ebitt irfihobaarapan jano bibajjai. Ha 
oineliuma;i hiae! nmiam pi Imilhsi delba-dubbilusidt ; na. Ha Mhladimau- 
jxvidc, mamakanfu^a-sto^kkfl^auha-saala-bbhbhre, bhaavadi! chirassa jknfcbidasi 
dukkham einehtua. Ha piasabi Lavaugie! sivina-uvasara-metta-dausauu ah am 
dt nambuttk/ 
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“ I revere thy sport, which delights the happy court of 
Siva, while-the globe of the earth, sinking under the weight 
of thy stamping foot, depresses the shell of the tortoise and 
shakes one portion of the universe, whence the ocean retires 
within a deep abyss that rivals hell.” 1 

“ May thy vehement dance contribute to our success and 
satisfaction ; amidst the praise of attendant spirits, astonished 
by the loud laugh issuing from thy necklace of heads which 
are animated by the immortalizing liquid that drops from the 
moon in thy crest, fractured by the nails of the elephant’s 
hide round thy waist, swinging to the violence of thy gestures: 
while mountains are overthrown by the jerk of thy arm, 
terrible for the flashes of empoisoned flame which issue from 
the expanded heads of hissing serpents closely entwined. The 
regions of space meantime are contracted, as within a circle 
marked by a flaming brand, by the roll[144]ing of thy head 
terrific for the wide flame of thy eye red as raging fire. The 
stai’3 are scattered by the flag that waves at the extremity of 
the vast skeleton which thou bearest. And the three-eyed 
god exults in the close embrace of Gauri, frightened by the 
cries of ghosts and spirits triumphant.” 2 

1 8'firdulavikridita. 



2 Til© original stanza is in Dandaka. metre, of the species denominat 'd Prachita 
and Siuhavikr&nta. The verse contains eighteen feet (2 Tr. 16 C.) or fifty-four 
syllables, and the stanza comprises 216 syllables. 
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They both boio before the idol, 

Madh.] 6 Ah ! what neglect/ 

“ The timid maid, clad as a victim in clothes and garlands 
stained with a sanguine dye, and exposed to the view [145] 
of these wicked and accursed magicians, like a fawn before 
wolves, is in the jaws of death; unhappy daughter of the 
happy Bhurivasu. Alas! that such should be the relentless 

course of fate/' 1 

KapAl.] “Now, pretty maid, think on him who was thy 
beloved. Cruel death hastens towards thee.” 2 

MalatL] ‘Beloved Madhava! remember me when I am 
gone. That person is not dead who is cherished in the 
memory of a lover/ 

Kapal.] ‘Ah! enamoured of MAdhava she will become 
a faithful dove. However that be, no time should be lost/ 
Aghor. lifting the sword.] “Divine Chamunda! accept this 
victim vowed in prayer and now offered to thee.” 3 





1 S'SirdfilaYikridita. 

Wr(j wsftgSi 

fT Jnira: n 

* Praharfdii.nL 

* wk grftnrt*^ qwf 
\srt ^npr: tBWTOi I 

3 Praharfduni. 

^T^rri ?i^n^sn^T- 

‘S|f^l*jVf*lf?Nf ^5Ii t) 
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[146] Madh. rushing forward, raises Malati in his arms.~\ 
‘Wicked magician ! thou art slain. 5 

Kapal.] 4 Avaunt villain. Art thou not so P 5 

MAl.] 4 Save me, prince! 5 She embraces Mddhava. 

MAdh.] 4 Fear nothing. 44 Thy friend is before thee, who 
banishing terror in the moment of death, has proved his 
affection by the efforts of despair. Cease thy trembling. 
This wicked wretch shall soon feel the retribution of his 
crime on his own head.” 5 1 

Aghor.] 4 All! who is he that dares to interrupt us ? 5 

KapAl.] 4 Venerable Sir ! he is her lover; he is Madhava, 
son of Kamandakfs friend, and a vendor of human flesh. 5 

Madh. in £cars,~\ ‘How is this? auspicious maid ! 5 

Mal. sighing ‘I know not, Prince ! I was sleeping on the 
terrace. 1 awoke here. But how came you in this place ? 5 

Madh. blushing. 44 Urged by the eager wish that I may 
be blessed with thy hand, l came to this abode of death to sell 
myself to the ghosts. I heard thy weeping. I came hither.” 2 

[147] Mal.] ‘Alas! for my sake wert thou wandering re¬ 
gardless of thyself ! 5 

Madh.] ‘Indeed, it is an opportune chance. 5 

“ Having happily saved my beloved from the sword of this 
murderer, like the moon's orb from the mouth of devouring 

1 Harini. 

H I 

TsswfHWT r ,m: u 

2 Vasantatilaka. 

t ^ M M m $\W t 

^WT- 
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llahu, how is my mind distracted with doubt, melted with 
pity, agitated with wonder, inflamed with anger, and bursting 
with joy.” 1 

Aghor.] c Ah ! thou Brahman boy! “ Like a sta£ drawn 

by pity for his doe, whom a tiger has seized, thou seekest thy 
own destruction, approaching me engaged in the worship of 
this place of human sacrifice. Wretch! I [148] will first 
gratify the great mother of beings with thy blood flowing from 

a headless trunk.” ’ 2 

M Adh ] ‘ Thou worst of sinful wretches! “ How couldst 

thou attempt to deprive the triple world of its rarest gem, and 
the universe of its greatest excellence, to bereave the people of 
lifdit, to drive the kindred to desperation, to humble love, to 
make vision vain, and render the world a miserable waste!” 3 

‘ Ah wicked wretch! “ Hast thou dared to lift a weapon 

against that tender form, which even shrunk from the blow of 
lfidit blossoms thrown in merry mood by playful damsels. 

O 

1 S'ur dulavikridita. 

2 S'&i\lulavikridita. 

rrr u mcjM : in'R^flr ^ *Phn:*r. i 

8 8 'iUiarini* 

TOt 5 ^Nnt 

fvrrwt^i i 

sjRr q i(j^c} *rT^ ^TTrr^qrsj 

f^TH ^TfHcT: I! 
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This arm shall light on thy head like the sudden club of 
Yama.” ’ 1 

Aghor.] 4 Strike, villain! Art thou not such ? 

Mal. to Madh.] ‘Be pacified, dear Mddhava! ihe [149] 
cruel man is desperate. Abstain from this needless hazard. 

Kapal. to Aghor.] ‘Venerable Sir, be on your guard. 
Kill the wretch/ 

Madh. and Aghor., addressing the women . \] “ Take courage. 
The wretch is slain. Was it ever seen that the lion, whose 
sharp fangs are fitted to lacerate the front of the elephant, 
was foiled in fight with deer ? ” 2 

A noise behind i'he scenes. They listen . 

‘Ho! ye guards who seek Malati. The venerable and 
Unerring Kamandaki encourages Bhurivasu and instructs you 
to beset the temple of Karald. She says this strange and 
horrid deed can proceed from none but Aghoraghanta ; nor can 
aught else, but a sacrifice to Karala, be conjectured. 

Kapal.] c We are surrounded/ 

Aghor.] ‘ Now is the moment which calls for courage. 

Mal] ‘ Oh father f Oh venerable mother! ' 

Madii.] ‘Tis resolv ed. I will place Malati in safety with 
her friends, and slay this wicked sorcerer/ 


1 A very uncommon metre named Avitatha or Narkutaka. 

fUWfrf ^ I 

2 Vasantatilaka. 

^ ww? trra: 
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Mudh. conducts Udlati to the other side, and returns towards Aghorayhan\a. 

Aghou. 1 ] ‘Ah wretch! “My sword shall even now cut 
thee to pieces, ringing against the joints of thy bones, [15 J] 
passing with instantaneous rapidity through thy tough muscles, 
and playing unresisted in thy flesh like moist clay.”’2 

They fight. The scene closes . 

1 [The Calcutta ed. gives this speech to both combatants simultaneously. 1 

2 S'ikharini. 
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SYNOPTICAL TABLES 

OF 

INDIAN PKOSODY. 


[151] Feet used in Sanskrit Prosody . 

M 

Trisyllabic. 

M . - Molossus. M. 

Y . - - Bacchius. B. 

R . — ^ — Creticus or Amphimacer. C. 

S. ^ -ANAPJE3TU8. A. 

T . - w Antibacchius, Palimbacchius, or Hypobacchius. H. 

J. — -*■ Amphibrachys or Scours. Sc. 

Bh . — ^ — Dactylus. D. 

N . — ^ v-' Tribracuys. Tr. 

Monosyllabic. 

L , — Brevis. Br. <?. — Longcs. B* 


Fed used in Prakrit Prosody . 

1 k. One Mdtr d or Kald. Sara : Brevis Br. 

2 k. Two Mdtrds or Katas . 

Jfdra: Longus — L. 

Suprvja : Pybuhichius or Periambus. ^ w lk 

3 k. Three Mdtrds or Katas. 

Tala : Trocr.eus — ^ T. 

Bhwaja : Iambus ^ — I. 

Tundava : Tiubrachys w — w Tr. 

Bo,/a : 4 k. Mdtr as or Kalas. 

Kania : Sfondabus-- S. 

Payodhara: Scolius '— — s -" Sc. 

Basta: Anafjbstus ^ w — a. 

Charana: Dactylus — - ^ D. 

Y’pra: Puqcelecsmaticus w w v-# n-* Pr, 

[152] 'Indrdsaua : 5 k. Five Mdtrds or Kalds . 

Creticus C., Bacchius B., Pjeon P.u., etc. 

Saroja : 0 k. Six Mdtrds or Kais. 

Molossub M., etc. 





Metre of the Vedas; regulated by the number of syllables. 
Seven classes subdivided into eight orders. 


Gdyatri. 


Arsha. 24 

Daivi. 1 

02 Asurf. 15 

§ Prhjhpatya. 8 

§ Yajus. G 

° Shman . 12 

Rich . 18 

Brahrai. 36 


CLASSES. 
Anush - 


Ushnih. 

\ubh. 

Vrihati 

28 

32 

36 

2 

3 

4 

14 

13 

12 

12 

16 

20 

7 

8 

9 

14 

16 

18 

21 

24 

27 

42 

48 

54 


Pankti. 

Trish - 
tubh. 

Jagati. 

40 

44 

48 

5 

6 

7 

11 

10 

9 

24 

28 

32 

10 

11 

12 

20 

22 

24 

30 

33 

36 

60 

66 

72 


Distribution of the Syllables in Triplets, Tetrastichs, etc. 


I. GAYATKr. 


1. Triphd. 

.8x3 = 24 

2. Clmtushphd. 

.6x4=24 

3. Padauichj-it 1 . 


4. Atipiidanichrit .... 

..6+8+7 = 21 

5. Nhgf . 

. 9+9+6=24 

6. Yhr&hi . 

.6+9+9 = 24 

7. Yardharahnh. 

..6+7+8 = 21 

8. Pratishthh . 

. 8+7+6 = 21 

9. Dwiphdviraj. 

.12+8-20 

10. Triphdvirhj . . 

.11x3 — 33 


II. USHNIH. 

1. Tripfid (12+8x2), 

1. Kakubh .8+12+8=28 

2 Ptira Ushnih .12+8+8 = 28 

3. Paroshnih ..8+8+12 = 28 

2. Chatushphd.7x4 = 28 

III. anushtubu. 

1 . Ciiatusbpad . 8x4 = 32 

Trip .'id (8+12x2), viz. 12+8+12, or 
12-12+8, or 8+12+12=32. 

IY. YRIHATr. 

L Cbatushp.'id .9 x 4 36 

2 .. 

3 * .8x3+12 =36 

1 ■ Pathyd .8+8 + 12+8=36 

1 [I have here and elsewiiore 


2. yankusannl (JSkandhogrivd 3 or 
Urovfihati ), 8+12+8+8 = 36. 

3. Uparishtddvrihati , 8x3+12 = 36. 

4 . Purastddvrihati , 12+8x3 = 36. 

4. Mah&vrihati (Satoyyihati), 12x3 

= 36. 

[153] V. PANKTI. 

1. Chatushpad (12x2+8x2). 

1. Salah-p . 12+8+12+8 = 40 

or. 8+12+8+12 = 40 

2. Astdra-p . 8+8+12+12=40 

3. Trasidra-p. ... 12+12+8+8 = 40 

4. Yistdra-p. ... 8+12+12+8=40 
o. Sanstdra-p, ... 12+8 +-8+12 = 40 

2. 1 Aksharapankti .5x4=20 

2. A /pad ahpan kti . ..6x2 = 10 

3. Padapankti . ..5x6 = 25 

4 . 4 + 6+5x3=25 

3. Patbyk . .8x5 = 40 

4. Jarnti . 8x6=48 

VI. TRISIITUBH. 

1. Jyotishmati .11+8x4=43 

2. JagalI ..12+8x4»44 


Purastddjyotishmati ..II (12) 

+8x3. 

Madhya .8+8+11 (12) +8+8. 

UparUh fad .,. 8 +8 +8-^8+ 11 (12). 
corrected the old +rp'.] - [— grid ?J 
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Deficient and exuberant Metre . 

1. S'ankumati = 5+ax 3, ex. (G&yatri) 5+6x3=23. 

2. Kakudmati =6+ax3. 

3. Pipilikamadhyh = (Trip&d) = many + few + many, ex. 8 + 4 + 8. 

4. Yavamadkyh = (Trip&d) =few + many + few, ex. 8 + 10 + 8. 

5. Nickrit =n — 1, ex. (G&yatri) 24 — 1 =23. 

6. Bhurij = a +1, ex. (G&yatri) 24 + 1 =25. 

7. Viraj=a — 2, ex. (G&yatri) 8 + 8 + 6 = 22. 

8. Swaraj = a + 2, ex. (G&yatri) 8 + 8 + 10 = 26. 1 


I .—Oamrritta o f Sanskrit Prosody, and Mdtrdvritta of Prakrit 
Prosody ; regulated by quantity . 

1. Aryd or Qdthd, Pr. Gdhd. 

30 +27 —57 k. 


Odd verse: 30 k. = 7Affc. (Gtk = Sc. or 
Pn.). 

Even verse: 27k.=7$ft. (6th = BR.). 
Each vprse ends in L. 

Pause in 1st verse before 7tk ft. if 
Pk. Rut if 6th ft. be Pb., then pause 
after 1st syllable. 

Tause iu 2nd verse before 5th ft. if Pr. 
[154] 16 Species: Pathyd: Pause 
after 3rd ft. (3+4$ = 7$ ft.andl2+lS+ 
12 + 15 = 57 k.). Vtpuld : Pause placed 
otherwise. Hence Adivipuld , Antyavi - 
fv!d and Ubhayavipuld, with 1st verse, 
2nd, or both, irregularly divided by the 
pause. Chapala 1st f. S. or A. 2nd Sc. 
3rd. S. 4th Sc. 6th S. or D. 6th Sc. or 
Pr. (in the short verso Bu.), 7th S. D. 
A. or Pr. Hence Mukhachapald , 
J aghanyachapald and Mahdchapald , 
with 1st, 2nd or both verses so con¬ 
structed. Therefore A'njd + 3 Chapa - 
Ids x Pathyd -}-3 Vip::’as-\G species. 3 

Variations: Aryd, 1st verse 10,800. 
2nd verse 6,400. Chapala 1st Verse 32, 
2nd verse 16. 


In Prakrit prosody, 27 species : from 
27 L. + 3 Br. =30 syll. to 1 L. and 65 
Br. =56 syll. 

Specific varieties. Kulind contain¬ 
ing 1 Sc. Kulathd , 2 Sc. Vehjd, many 
Sc. Panda, no Sc. Gurvinf, Sc. 1st, 3rd, 
5th or 7th ft. But this is against rule : 
which excludes amphibrachys from the 
odd feet. 

2. TJdgitx or Vigdthd, Pr. Vigdhd. 
27 + 30 =57 k. viz. 12 + 15 + 12 + 
18. 

3. XJpagiti , Pr. Gdhu. 27 + 27=54 
k. viz. 12 + 15 + 12 + 15. 

4. Giti or TJdgalhd , Pr. Uggdhd. 
30 +30 = 60 k.vk. 12 +18 + 12+ 18. 

5. Arydgili or Khandhaka, Pr, 
Skandha. 32 + 32 = 64 k. 

8 ft. complete. 3 + j = 8 ft. and 
12 + 20+12 + 20 = 64 k. 

Species 16 (Pathyd, etc.), variations 
of each verso 10,800. 

In Prakrit prosody, 28 species from 
28 L. and 8 Br. to 1 L. and 62 Bn. 

6. Chandrikd, Sang id or Gdthini, 
Pr. Gdhint. 30 + 32 = 02 k. viz. 12 
+ 18 + 12 + 20 . 


1 If there be room to doubt whether the metre be reduced from the next above, 
or raised from the next below, tko first verse <!• iermir-.s the question; for it is 
referred to the class to which the first verse or pdda belongs. If this do not 
- .lie:, the metre is referred to that cla~?, which is sacred to the deity, to whom 
the prayer is addressed. Should this also be iusufficicnr, other rules of selection 
have been provided. Sometimes tho metre is eked out by sn! sututing iya or uva 
for correspondent vowels. This, m particular, appears to bo practised iu tho 
Sdmaveda. 2 [Cf. hid. Sim. viii. p. 297 .] 
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7. Sugitij or Parigiti, Pr. Sin hint. 
32 + 30=62 k. viz. 12 + 20 + 12 + 
18. 

Also 

6. Sangiti, 32 +29 = 61 k. 

A'ryh (7| ft.) + L. in both verses. 

7. Sugiti y 32+ 27= 59 k. 

+L. in first verse only. 

8. Tragitiy 30 + 29 =59 k. 

+ L. in second verse only. 

9. Anugiti, 27 + 32 = 59 k. 

Eeverse of Sugiti. 

10. Manjugitiy 29 + 30 = 59 k. 
Eeverse of Pragiti. 


11. Yigitiy 29 + 29=58 k. 

TJpagiti + L. in both verses. 

12. Charugiti , 29 + 32=61 k. 
Eeverse of Sangiti. 

13. Yallari, 32 + 30 =62 k. 
A'ryhgiti—L. in last verse. 

14. Lalitdy 30+ 32 = 62 k. 

—L. in first verse. 

15. Pramadd, 29 + 27 = 66 k. 
Upagiti+ L. in first verse. 

16. Chandrikd , 27 + 29 =56 k. 

+ L. in last verse. 

All .these kinds admit 16 species as 
above : viz. Pathgd, etc. 


[155] II . — Mdtrdvritta or Mdtrdchhandas , of Sanskrit 
Prosody . 


1. VaitalIya, 56 to 68 k. 

1. Vaitdliya. 14 + 16 + 14 + 16 
= 60 k. 

End in C. + I. 

Short syllables by pairs (even 
verses not to begin with 2 Tr.) 

2. A'pat&tikd, End in D. and S. 

3. Aupachhandasikdy 16 + 18 + 
16 + 18 = 68 k. End in C. & B. 

Each kind admits 8 varieties of the 
short verse and 13 of the long; 
from 3 long syll. to 6 short be¬ 
ginning tbe one, and from 4 
long syll. to 1 long and 6 short 
in the other. 

Also the following species under 
each kind. 

1. J)ak$hindntikdy begin with I. 
Comprising 2 varieties of the 
odd verses. 

I. I. (or Tr.) ; and 4 of the 
even verses. I. B. (or P^s. 2nd 
or 4th or 5 Br.) 

2. Udtchga-rritUy odd verses bo- 
gin with I. 

3. Prdc #V.- vfitti, even versus, C. 
or Esc. 4. 

4. Travrittakdy the two preced¬ 
ing combined. 

5. Apardytikc ., 16 x 1 = 64 k. 
(Prdch.). 

1 [In Ah. Eee. 


6. Chdruhdsiiu , 14 x 4 = 56 k. 

(Udich.). 

2. Matra.samaka, 16 (4x4)x4 = 64 k. 

EndS. or A. Begin S. A. D. or Pn. 

1. Mdtrdsamaka , 2nd ft. S. A. or 
D. 3rd ft. A. 

2. Visloka, 2nd Sc. or Pr. 3rd S. 
or D. 

3. Ydnavdsikdy 2nd S. A. or D. 
3rd Sc. or Pu. 

4. Ohiirdy 2nd Sc. or Pr. 3rd A. 
Sc. or Pr. 

5. Ujj'ichiird, 2nd S. A. or D. 3rd 
S. or D. 

6. Pdddkuhka , the above inter¬ 
mixed. 

The 1st species admits 24 varieties; 
the 2nd, 32 ; and the 3 next, 48 
each. The variations of the 
last species very numerous. 

3. OirYARYA or Achaladhpitiy 16x4. 

All short syllables. 

4. DwiKHANpniA 1 ; or Couplet. 

1. S’ikhd or Ch Ad, 3 2 Bn. +16 I. . 
Two species: Jgotia , 1st verse 32 
Br. 2nd 16 L. 

Saumud or Anangakridd 1st. verse 
16 L. 2nd 32 Bu. 

Also 1. S'ikhd 30 + 32 = 62 k. 

1st Verse 28 Br. + L. 2nd 30 
Br. + L. 
vikkaqdaka,'] 
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Also 3. Chulikd 29 + 31 =60 k. 
1st Verse 27 Br. +L. 2nd 29 Bn. 
+ L. 


2. Kkanjd, 32+ 30=62 k. 

1st 30 Ba. + L. 2nd 28 Bn. 
+ L - 

3. Chulikd or Atiruchird 29+29 
= 58 k. 27 Bn. + L. 


[156] III .—Mdtrdvritta of Prakrit Prosody continued from 

Table 7 


8. DwipatM, Pr. Doha , 13 + 11 + 
13 + 11=48 k. 

3 ft., viz. odd verse 6 + 4 + 3; even 
verse 6+4 + 1- 

23 species from 23 L. + 2 Bn. to 48 Bn. 

9. Utkachhh, Pr. Ukkachha , 11x6 
= 66 k. 

6 verses, 3 ft. each, 4 + 4 + 3. 

8 species, from 66 Bn. to 28 L. + 10 Bn. 

10. Rol& or Lolh, 24 x 4 = 96 k. 
Pause 11 + 13. Usually end in L. 
12 species, from 12 L. to 24 Bu. 

11. Gandhk, Pr. Gand/iana , 17 +18 
+ 17 + 18 = 70 Syll. 

12. Chatushpadh or Chatushpadikh, 
Pr. Chaupa/'a, Chdiipdu , 30 x 4 x 4 = 
480 k. 

1G verses: ft. 4x7 +L. 

13. G* ,t;i and Ghattknanda, 31 x 2 

= 62 k. 10 + 8+ 13 = 4x7+ 3 Bn. 
or 11 ■+ 7 +• 13 = 6 +■ 3x3 ■+ 5 4 

+ 3 + 2 + 2 Bn. 

14. Shatpadfc or Shatpadikii, Pr. 
Chhappaii , 96 + 56 = 152 k. 

Khvya 24 (11 + 13 =6 + 4x4 + 2 
Bk.) x 4=96, TJllala 28 (15 + 13) x 2 
= 56. Varieties of the Tetrastich 45, 
from 96 Ba. to 44 L. + 8 Bn. Varie¬ 
ties of the whole stanza 71, from 70 L. 
+12 Bn. to 152 Bn. 

15. Prajjatiku, Pr. Tajjalui, 16 x 4 
=64 k. 4 ft. End in Sc. 

16. Atiliha A thill 5, Pr. Atild , 16 *4 
= 64 k. No So. End in P. 

17. P&dakulaka, Pr. Kulapdd, 16x4 
= 6 i k. 6+4 x 2 + 2 L. 

18. liaddhd stanza of nine = 116 k.viz. 
1st = 15 k. = 4ft. viz. 3 + 4+4+4. 

End in Sc. or Pk. 

2nd = 12 k. =4 ft. End in Pr. / 


3rd = 15 k. End in D. 

4th = 11 k. =3 ft. End in Tn. 

5th = 15 k.End in D. 

6th to 9 th=Dohh ao before. 

Five species. 

19. radmkvatf, Pr. Fdumd, 32 x 4 
= 128 k. 8 ft. no Sc. 

20. Kundalikh, Pr. KunduKd, stanza 
of eight = 142 k. 

Dohh + Rolh or Khvya. 

21. Gaganknganu, 25x4 = 100 k. 20 
syll. viz. 5° L. and 15 Bn. End in I. 

* 22. Dwipadi or Dvripadk, 28x2 = 56 
k. 6£ ft. viz. 6 + 4 + 5 + L. 

23'. Khanja, 41x2 = 82 k. 

10ft. viz. 9 Pr. + K. 

24. S'iklfti, 28x2 =56 k. 

7 ft. viz. 6 Pb. + Sc. See Sanskrit 
metro. 

25. Malk, 45x2=90 k. 

11 ft. viz. 4x9 +0 + S. 

Also 25. M&lfc 45 + 27 = 72 k. 

1st verse as above, 2nd verse A’ri/H. 

26. Chi'tdikalh, Pr. C/iufiald , 29x2 
= 58 k. Half the Dohh + 5. 

27. Saur6 c Utra, Pr. Soraffha, 11 + 
13 + 11 +13 = 48 k. 

Reverse of the D 0 I 1 &. 

28. Hakali, 14x4 = 56 k. 

3^ ft. viz. 4x3 + L. (syll. 11 or 10). ft. 
1). Pn. or A. sometimes S. Not end in 
P. S. 

29. Madhubh&va, 8x4 = 32 k. 2 ft. 
End iu Sc. 

30. Abhira, 11x4 = 4! k. 

7 + Sc. or 1). + I. + Sc. or Su. + Tb. 
+ So. 

[157] 31. Dandakala, 32x4 = 128 k. 
4 x 4 + 6 + 2 + 8 or 10 + 8 + 14. 
End in L. 
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42. Maharashtra, Pr. 3faraha((a , 
29x4 = 116 k. 


32. Dipaka, 10 x 4 = 40 k. 

4 -j- 5 -j- Br. usually end in Sc. 

33. Sinhavaloka, Pr. Sinhdlao, 16x4 
= 64 k. 

4 ft. A. or Pn. but end in A. 

34. Plavangamh, Pr. Parangamd , 
21x4=84 k. 

6 x 3 +1. Begin with L. 

35. Lilkvati, 24 or less x 4 = 96 or 
less, 6 ft. or less : not end in A. 

36. Harigitk, 28x4 = 112 k. 

^ + 6 + 5x3 + L. Should begin with 
Pn. and end in S. 

37. Tribhangi, 32 x 4 = 128 k. 8 ft. 
No Sc. End in L. 

38. Durmilh or Durmilikh, 32 x 4 
= 128 k. 

10 + 8 + 14. ft. 8. 

39. Hira or Hiraka, 23x4 = 92 k. 

4 ft. viz. 6 x 3 + 5. ft. 6 Br. or 1 L. 
with 4 Bn. End in L. 

40. Jaladhara or Jalaharanh, 32 x 4 
= 128 k. 

Pauses 1 0 + 8 + 6 + 8. ft. 8. Gene¬ 
rally Pn. End in A. 

41. Madanagjiba or Madanahark, 
40x4 = 160 k. 

10 + 8 + 14 + 8=40. 


10 + 8 + 11 or 6 + 4 x 5 + L. + 
Br. 

Also the following kinds : 

43. Ruchirk, 30x4 = 120 k. 7J ft. 
end in L. 

44. Kalikk, 14x4 = 56 k. 

Pauses 8 + 6. 

45. Vasank, 20x4=80 k. 

4 ft. End in C. Pause before the last. 

46. Chaurola, 16 + 14 + 16 + 14 = 
60 k. ft. A. or Pr. 

47. Jhallank, 37x4 = 148 k. 

1 i 6x7 + L. Pauses 10 + 10 + 
10 + 7. 

48. Ashudha, 12 + 7 + 12+7 = 
38 k. 

49. Mklavi, 16 + 12 + 16 + 12 = 
56 k. 

Long verse 4 ft., short verse end in L. 

50. Mattk, 20x4 = 80 k. 

5 ft. no Sc. 

51. Rasamklk, 24x4 = 96 k. 

6 ft. 

52. Avalambaka, 13x4 = 52. 

3 ft. 4x2 + 5. End in L. 1 


IY.— Metre regulated 

Vaktra, 8x4 = 32 syll 
2 ft. between 2 syll. Tho species 
vary in the 2nd ft. or 3rd place. 

1. Simple Vaktra. 

L. or Br. + M. etc. (except Tr. and 
A. and, in the even verse, C.) + B. + 
L. or Br. Therefore 1st, 4th and 
syll. either long or short. 5th 
- 6th and 7th long. Either 
-ud or 3rd long. 

Variations of the 1st verse, 24; of the 
2nd, 20. 

2. tathyd . 

1st verse as above; 2nd wirh Sc. for 
-ind It. Hence 7 th yll. abort, 
f 108] 3. Viparita-pa{hyd . 

1 [The tJtnct spelling of sever »l 


by number of syllables. 

The preceding transposed. 

4. Chap aid. 

1st verse with Tr. fur 2nd ft. There¬ 
fore 6th and 7th sylL short, 

5. Vipula . 

2nd verse (some say 1st, others all) 
' 'ith 7th syll. short. Therefore 2nd 
ft. D. Sc. LL or Tr. 

5 or 7 specks: Bha~vipidd f 1st verse, 
(some say cither) with D. for 2nd ft. 
Ba vipula, with C. for 2nd ft. Nd- 
<-'ip '• •• 2nd ft, Tr Ta-npuld , 2nd 
ft. H. Ma-vipn'l, 2nd ft. M. Ya~ 

' ruld, 8 ft. B. Ja-Vipula, 2nd ft. Sc. 
No instance occurs with an anapast for 
the 2nd ft. or 3rd place, 
of the above names is uncertain.] 
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Y .—Aksharachhandas or Varnavritta. Metre regulated by 
number and quantity . 

Regular or uniform metre; the stanza being composed of equal and similar verses . 
From one to Jive syllables in the verse, or from four to twenty in the stanza. 


I. IJkta or Uktha, 1x4=4. 

1. S'ri, g. =L. 2 Mabi, /.=Bb. 

II. Attukta, 2x4 = 8. 

1. Stri, or Kama, 2y. = S. 2. Rati 
or Mahi, l. g. = I. 3. Sbru, g. 1.— T. 
4. Madhu, Pr. Mahu, 2 /. =P. 

III. Madhya, 3x4 = 12. 

1. Nbri, or Tbll, tn. =M. 2. S'a^i, 
Pr. Sasi, */.=B. 3. Priyb, Pr. Fid; 
or Mrigi, r. = 0. 4. Ramani or Ra¬ 

man?*, s. = A. 5. Pancbbla, or Pbncbbla, 
t. — H. 6, Mfigcndra, Pr. Ma'inda , j. 
= Sc. 7. Manclara, bh. = D. 8. Karaali, 
or Kamala, n. =Tr. 


IY. Pbatishtha, 4 x 4 = 16. 

1. Kany.'i, or Tirnn, Pr. Timid, m. g. 
-2 S. 2. Gbbri, or Hbrikb, r. /.= 2 
T. 3. Nagblikb, Lagblikb, Xagani, or 
Nagbnikb, Pr. Nagdiiid or Xagdni,j. g. 
= 2 I. 4. Sail, w. y.=P. I. 

Y. Supratisiitha, 5 x 4 = 20. 

1. Pankti, Aksharapankti, or Hansa, 
bh. 2 g. =D. S. 2. Sammobb, m. 2 g. 
= M. S. 3. Hbritabandba, or Hbrf, 2 
g. 1. 2 g. or t. 2y.«=S. B. 4. Priyb, 2 
l r;= A. I. 5. Yamaka, Pr. Jamaica, 
n. 2 f. = P. Til. 


[159] D'om six to twenty syllables in the Verse. 


I. GA'YATRf, 6x4 = 24. 

1. Tanumadbyb, t y. = S P S. 2. 
Yidyullckbb, or S'esba, Pr. Seed, 2 m 
= 3 S. 3. S'a^ivadanb, or Cbaurbnsb, 
n y- 2 P S. 4. Yasumati, t 5 = S P I. 
6. Vauitb, or Tilaka, Pr. Dilld, 2 s — 

2 A. 6. Yodba, or Dwiyodbf, Pr. 
Vijoha , 2 r=T S I. 7. Cl turansb, 
Pr. Chduvansd, n y~- 2 P S. 8. Man- 
thbna, or Kbmbvatbra, (ball of tbo 
Sdranga), 2 t = S I T. 9. S'ankbanbri, 
or Somarbjf, (half of the Bhujangapra - 
ydta), 2 y =1T S. 10. Mblatf, Sumb- 
latl, Yasanta, or Kbminikbnta, 2 /= 

I P T. 11. Damanaka, 2 « = 3 P. 

II USHNIH, 7x4 = 28. 

1. Kurabralalitb, (2 5) j s g — I 4“ 
Tn. S. 2. Madalckbb, ms g — S D S. 
3. Honsatiu'db, a r g — A T S. 4. Ma- 
dbumati, 2 n g-2 P A. 6. Sumbnik.i, 
r g 1—2 T C. 1 6. Suva. a, n j 1—2 

P 0. 7. Karahancbb, n $ 1-2 P Sc. 
8. S'irsbb, Pr. SUd, 2 mg —2 S M. 

1 \rjg. 


III. ANUSHTCBII, 8x4 = 32. 

1. Cbitrapadb, 2 bh. - g — 2 D S, 
2. Yidyunmblb, Pr .Bijju» ltd, (4 + 4%) 
2 m 2 g =2 S + 2 S. 3. Mbnavaka, or 
Man a vak bkridb, (4 + ^0 bh. t l g = 
T I + T I. 4. Hansaruta, m n 2 g = 
S D B. 6. Prambnikb, Kagaawarb- 
pinf, or Matallikb, j r l g = 4 I. 6. 
Sambnikb, or Mallikb, rj g 1—4 T. 
7. VitbnoJ t 2 y«2 ITS. 8. Tungb, 
2 n 2 <7=3 P S. 9. Kamala, 2 l n r =* 
2 P 2 I. 10. flansapadi, 2 g m « = 
2 S T I. 11- Mbtangl, m 2 l m = 
iS T I S. 12. Ramlkb, nig w = 2 P 
2 S. 

IY. VHIIIATr, 9x4 = 36. 

1. Halannikhi. (3 4* 3), r n « = C -f- 2 
P I. 2. Bhajr-gYisnsrita, (7 4“ 2), 2 
« m = 2 P A 4* 3. Bhadrikb, r n r 

= 2 T A I. 4. MuLblakshmi, 3 r = 
TSUI. 5. Sbrangi, or Sbrngf, n y s 
= 2 P S A. 6. Pavitra, Pr. PugiUd^ 
m bh. * = 2 SPA. 7. Kamala. 2 ns 
2TC.1J 
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= 3 P A. S. BimbA, ft s y=P. Tr. 
T S. 9. Tomara, « 2 y=A I P T. 
10. Rdpamali, r wt 1 = 3 S M. 11. 
Manimadhya or Manibaudha, bh. r s = 
D 2 T I. 12. BhujangasangatA, sj r 
=A 3 I. 


17. KupurushajanitA, 2n r 2g =2 P A 
I S. 18. AnavasitA, n y bh. 2 < 7=2 
P S D S. 19. Motanaka, t 2 j l g — S 
3 A. 20. MAlatimfilA, 3 m 2 g — 4 S 
M. 21. Damanaka, rn lg 2 — 4 P A. 
22. MadAudha, ms j 2 <7 = S 2 T S. 


V. PANKTI, 10x4=40. 
S'uddhavirAj. m s j g — S T 3 1. 
2. Panava, (5 + 5) m « y <7 = SD + 
A S or m nj g = S D + A I. 3. Ma- 
ydrasarinl, rjrg — 4 T S. 4. Matt a, 
(4 + G), m bh. s <7=2 S + 2 P S. 5. 
Upasthita, (2 + 8) t 2/</ = S + 2 A I. 
6. Ilukniavati or ChampakamAlA (5 + 
5$) M. in s <7 = D S + D S. 7. Mauo- 
ramA, « r j g — P 4 I. 8. SanyuktA, 
Pr. Sanjuld , s 2 ; ^=P 2 T 2 I. 9. 
SAravati, 3 4/t.p2 D T I. 10. Su- 
sharaA, t y bh. g — S A S A. 11. Ara- 
ritamatl, or Amritagati, n j n g — PA 
P A. 12. IIansi, (4 + 6), m bh. m g = 
2 S Tr. S. 2 13. ChArurtmkhi, ny bh.g 
=P A S A. 14. Chandramukhl, t n 
bh.g~S P 2 A. 

[160] YLTRISHT^BH, 11x4 = 44. 
1. Indravajra, 2 £ / 2 <7 = S 11> T S. 

2. Upcndravajra,/ lj 2 g — 2 I P T S. 

3. UpajAti, or A'kbyAnaki, (14 species). 

The two foregoing intermixed. .4. Do- 
cihaka, Baadhu or Nflaswartipa, 3 bh. 
2 7=3 D S. 5. S'Aiini, (4 + 7f ),rn 2 
t 2 .9 = 2 S + C T S. 6. VAtormi, (4 
+ 7f), m bh. * 2 ^=2 S + A T S. 7. 
Bbramaravilasita, (4 + 7f)> »* ^ 

= 2 S + 2 P A. 8. RathoddbatA, r fc 
r ; y = 2 T A 2 I. 9. SwAgatA, r u bh. 
2 g- 2 T A P S. 10. VrintA or VrittA, 
(4 + 7t), 2 n s 2 <7 = 3 PAS. 11. 
S'yri.ikft, or S'renikA, r j r t y = 4 T C. 
12. Stmmkbi, (5 + G+), n 2jlg—V A 
+ 2 A. 13. Bhadrikfej 2 n r / g = 2 P 
A 2 I. 14. MnuktikamAlA, Sri. Anu- 
kuUi f>r Kudmnlndnnti, (5 + 6), bh t. n 
2 g-Y) 3+2 V 15. UpastluiA, 
j i t 2 fftsl Tn. STS. 16. Upa- 
chitrA or Yisesbil », 3 « / <7 • 3 A 1. 

1 [3 m /] *[=SAM ] 


VII. JAGATr, 12x4=48. 

1. Vansastha or Yans'asthavila, j t 
j r — 2 I T 3 I. 2. IndravansA, 2 t j r 
= S I T 3 I. 3. UpajAti, the two fore¬ 
going intermixed. 4. Totaka, 4 s=4 
A. 5. Drutavilambita, n 2 5A. r=P I 
2 A I. 6. S'riputa or Puta, (8 + 4), 2 
n m y = 3 P S + T S. 7. Jaloddlwta- 
gati, (6 + 6), j 8 j s =1 P I +1 P I. 

8. Tata or LalitA, 2 n m r = 3 P 2 S I. 

9. KusumavicbitrA, (6 + 6), n y n y — 
2PS + 2PS. 10. ChanchalAkshikA, 
PramuditavadanA, MandAkmi, Gauri 
or PrabbA, (7 + 5), 2 n 2 >• = 2 P A + 
B I. 11. Bbnjangaprayata, 4 y — \ T 
SITS. 12. Sragvini or Lakslimi- 
dhara, 4 r=T S 1 T S I. 13. Pra- 
mituksharA, s j 2 s- A Sc. 2 A. 14. 
KAntotpldA or JaladharamAlA, (4 + 8), 
in bh. 8 in = 2 S + 2 P 2 S or bh. m s m 
= 1) 3 D 2 S. 4 15. Vais'wadevi, (5 + 7), 
2 m 2 y = M S + T S B. 16. Nava- 
m&lini, (8 + 4), n j bh. y =2 P 2 T + 
P S. 17. Chandravnrtraa, (4 + 8J), r n 
bh. s = 2 T + P D A. 1 8. Priyam vadu, 
n bh. j r -PIP ,3 I. 19. Manim415, 
(6 + 6), t y ty — SV S + S P S. 20. 
Laliti, t bh.j > =S I P 3 I. 21. Ujj- 
wali, 2 n bh. r = 3 P T 2 I. 22. Md~ 
lati or Yaratanu, (6 + 7}, » 2j r =P A 
+ A2I. 23. Tamarasa or Lalitapada, 
n 2 / y = 2 P 2 D S. 24. Lalanb, 
(5 + 7) $A.m2s=D S + D T I or 5A. 
I n »=D S + 2 P A. 25. Drutapada, 
n bh. » </-P I 3 P S. 26. YidyA- 
dhara. (4 + 8), 4 m =2 S + 4 S. 27. 
Saranga, 4 =S I T SI T. 28. 
MauktikadAma, 4 ^=1 P i 1 P T. 
2 J. Moduka, 4 bh. = 4 D. 30. Ta- 
ralaDayani, 4»=6P. 

*[« Iff?] 4 [D S D 2 S f] 
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VIII. ATIJAGATT, 13 x 4=52. 

1. Praharshini, (3+10) m nj rg — M 
+2 P 2 T S. 2. Ru[161]chir'a, or Atiru- 
chir5, (4 + 9 )j bh . sjg = 21 + 2 P I C. 

3. Mattamayura, or M&y&, (4 + 9) m i 
y 8 <7=2 S + T IDS. 4. Gauri, 2 n 
2 r <7 = 3 P T 8 B. 5. Manjubhashini, 
Prabodhita, Sunandini, or Kanaka- 
prabha s j s j g — A 1 + P 3 I. 6. 
Chandrikk, Kskania, Utpaliui, or Ku- 
tilagati, (7 + G)2»2*$ r =2PA + r E S 
I. 7. Kalabansa, Chitravati, or Sin- 
hankda, 8 j 2 8 g- P 2 T P D S. 8. 
Chancharik&vali,y»»2ry=I 2 SCT 
S. 9. CliaudralekhO, (G + 7) n s r y g 
=2 P I+ 2TM. 10. Vidyut, (6 + 7) 
x«2^=2PI + SIC. 11. Mrigen- 
dramukha, n 2 j r g~V A P 2 T S. 
12. Tkraka, 4s^«=3APS. 13. 

Kalfckanda, or Kanda 4 y /=B ITS 
IT. 14. Paukajkvali, or Pankkvali, 
bh, n 2 j /=D 2 P 2 D. 15. Chawli, 

2 n 2 s < 7=4 P D S. 1G. PrabUkvati, 
(4 + 9) t bh . «;pSI + 2PTC. 

IX. §'AKKARr, 14x4=56. 

1. Asambkdbk, (5 + 9) m t n s 2 g = 
M S + 2 P A S. 2. Aparkjita, (7 + 7) 
2 » rslg= 2PA + IAI or««rs /<7 
= P T A I A I. 3. Praharanakal it a, 
or Kalikfc, (7 + 7) 1 « AA. n l <7 = 2 P 
A + 2 P A. 4. Yasantalilaka, Sinhon- 
nata, Uddbarsbigd, Madhurakdhavi, or 
S'obh&vati, t bh. 2 j 2 g — h I P I P T 
S. 5. Lola, or Alol&, (7 + 7) m t m 
AA. 2 <?=S D S + S D S. 6. Indu- 
vadanfi, or Varasundarf, bh.jsu 2 g — 
r P T P T P S. 7. Nadi, (7 + 7) 2 » 

2 <7 = 2 P A + D T S. 8. Lakslmif, 
hi s t bh. 2 <7 = S D S T I) S. 9. Su- 
pavitrfe, (8 + 6) 4 w 2 g - 4 P + 2 P 8. 
10. Madhyakshamk, (4 + 10) orKutiKi, 
(4 + 6 + 4) m bh. n y 2 g -2 8 + 8 P 
+ 2 S. 11, Pramadh, nj bh j ' 9 - 2 P 
2 T P T I. 12. M anjari, (0 + 9 ) 8 j * 
y l £ = P 2 T P T S I. 13. Kurakin, 
^8 + G) n j bh. j 2 g =2 P 2 T P T S. 
14. Sukesara, n r n r l y =P 2 I P 3 I. 
1 [Alt -1 P S ? j 2 [3 P 


15. YOsanti, m t n m 2 g — 2 S D A 2 
S. 16. Nkndfcnukhi, (7 +7) 2 n 2 A 
2 g = S P SIT S. 17. Chakra, or 
Ckakrap&ta, AA. 3 n l <7=T 5 P I. 18. 
Lilopavati, (4 +10) 4 m 2 g =2 S + 5 
S. 19. Natagati, 2 p6 P + S. 
20. Kopavati, >h . s t /pD SD S 
TI. 

X. ATIS'AKKARI, 15x4=60. 

1. Chandr&varth, (7 + 8t) 4» 5 = 2 
P Tr. +P Tk. A. 2. Mala, or Sraj, 

(6 + 9) 4 « « = 2 Tr. + 2 Tr. A. 3. 
Manigunanikara, (8 + 7) 4 »< 5 = 4 P + 

2 P A. 4. Maiini, or Nandimukbi, (8 
+ 7) 2»w2y=3P S + CTS, 5. 
Chandralckha, (7 + 8) » r « 2 y=2 S 
B + S I T 8. 6. Kamakiida, Llla- 

khela, or Sfcrangikfii and Sarangaka, 5 
m — Q S M. 7. Prabhadraka, or Su- 
bhadraka and Sukesara, (7 + 8) nj bh. 
jr-2 P C + P 3 I. S. Elfi, (5 + 10) 
sj 2 »t y = A I + 41TA 9. UpamOlinl, 
(8 + 7) 2 fi * bh. r = 3 P T + 1 ^ A I- 3 
10. Yipinatilaka, n 8 n 2 r=2l I Tr. 
T S I. 11. Chitra, 3 w 2 y=3 S M I 
T S. 12. Tiimika, or Chamara, (8 L 
7 Br. =23k.) =6 T C. 13. Bhramark- 
vali, 5 5 = 5 A. 14. Maunhansa, 3 [162] 5 
2/AA.r = AlP2T2l. 15. S'arablia, 
or S'as'ikalk, 4 x+5 = 6 P A. 16. 
Nisipaia, AA. j 5 « / =B 1 P I P 2 1. 

17. Utsara, r n 2 AA. r = 2 T 3 A 1. 

18, Hansa, (3 + 7)« 2; r y = 2 P D 3 
T S. 

XI. ASHTI» 16x4=84. 

I. Hisbabhagajanlasita, or Gnjatu- 
rangavila&ita, (7 +^) ^'* r ® W ^ = B 2 
T + 3 P A. 2. Vaaim, n > bk.j r 
2 p 2 T P 2 T b. 3. Chitra, Chitra* 
eanga, Atihiirdara or Chanchalk (double 
Samdrtiktf) f j r J r ^ = 8 T. 4. Pan- 
thn .Lilunara, IS av.u l.ia, or Narkcha, 
(double t • ^ j U — 8 1 . 

5. Dbimlalita, bh. r n r n ? = D 2 T P 
2 T A. 6. Aha rati, Nila, Lil£t, or 
As'^iignti, 5 A A. DTI. 7. Cha- 

S -t-1 A i r] 3 [Mouohaaas P] 
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kita (8 + 8) bh.sm t n g=T) A S + S 
D A. 8. Madanalalita, (4 + 6 + 6) m 
bh. nmng—2 S + 2 P I + S P I. 9. 
Pravaralalita, y m n sr g = \ 2 2Y 1 
T S. 10. Garudaruta, n j bh. j t g — 
2P2TPTSI. 11. S'ailaiikhfi. (16 
or 5+6+5) bh. r n 2 bh.g=D 2 T 3 A 
or D T + T P T + I A. 12. Varayu- 
Tati, bh r y 2 n ^ = D 2 T S 2 P A. 
13. Brahmarupaka (double 1idyun- 
mdld) 5 in g — 8 S. 14. Achaladbrifci, 
or Gityaryu, fin Z = 8 P. 15. Pinani- 
tambd, (4 + 5 + 7) m t y m s g—2 S 
+ DS + SDS. 16. YauvanamatiA, 
(5 + 11) bh. 3 ms g—T> S + 3SD S. 

XII. ATYASIJTI, 17x4=68. 

1. S'ikharlni (6 +11) V m n s bh. I g 
=I2S + 2PI D I. 2- Prithwi, (8 
-\-§)j8j8ylg~lY2l-)r Tit. T S I. 

3. Yau? apatraprfttita, or \ ans apatra, 
(10 + 7) bh. r n bh. n Ig = D 2 T A + 

2 P A. 4. Harim, (6 + 4 + 7 or 4 + 6 
+ 7) n s })) r 8 l g — 2 P 1+2 S + 1 A 
I. 5. Mandakr&ntk, (4 + 6 + 7) in bh. 
n 2 t 2 g — 2 S + 2 P I + C J 1 3. 6. 
Narkutaka, or Nardataka (7 + 10), or 
Antatha (17f), njbh. 2 j lg— Tr. 21 
+ Tr. T I A. 7. Kokilaka, (7 + 8 + 
41 or8 + 5 + 4f) =Tr. 2I + PIP + 
TI. 8. Hari. (6 + 4 + 7) 2 n m ?' s l 
/7 = 3 P + 2 8+1 A I. 9- K*int&, or 
Ki&ntfc, (4 + 6+7) y bh. n rslg = I 
S + 2PI + IAI. 10. Chitralekbi, 
or Atisayani, (10 + 7) 2 8j bh. j 2 g = 

2 A 2 I + Tr. T S. 11. M&l&dhara, 
or Vanamkladhara, n n j s y l g — 2Y 
% I Th. T S I. 12. UAri^f, (4 + 6 + 
7) in bh. v m y l g 2 S + 2 P I + S 
BI. 

XfTT. DHRITI, 18x4 —72. 

1. Kusum’talatkveil it&, (5 + 6+7) 
in t n 3 y — M 8 + 2 P I + CT S. 2. 
MaU-rafilikk, N&r&cha, Lai4, Vana- 
malf, (10 + 8f) 2 it 4 r - - 8 1‘ T 8 + 
I T SI I. 3. Sudbb, (6 + 0 + 6) y m 
n 8 t «= 12 8 + 2 P I + S 1* 1. 4. 
Ilorinaplnta, (8 + 5 + 5) m 8 2 j bh. r 
1 [This should be 1 T 8 i T 8 l 


=S T2I+AI + AI. 5. AsVagati, 
5 6A.s=o D A. 6. Cliitralekhft, (4 + 
7 + 7)«2»2i?n = ST + PTR.S + 
I T M. 7. Bhramarapada, bh. r 3 n 
w = D2T3PA S. 8. S'&rddlalalita, 
(12 + 6) w«i3^ = SD 2 TA + S P 
I. 9. S'hrdtila, (12 + 6) m 8 j s r m 
= S D 2 T A + T 2 S. 10. Kesara, 
(4 + 7 + 7) mjfh. ny2r=2S + 2PA 
+ SI C. 11. Nandana, (11+7) nj 
bh.j2r—2 PTDI + 2IC. [163] 12. 
Clritras&lh, Chitralekbk, (4 + 7 + 7) in 
bh.n3 y=2 S + 2 P A + 0 T S. 13. 
Chala, (4+7 + 7) in bh. nj bh. r — 2 S 
+ 2 P A + I A I. 14. Vibudhapriva, 
(8+10f) rs 2j 5Ar=2T 2 I+P 2 
T 2 I. 15. Maujira, 2 in bh. m s m = 
3 S D S D 2 S. 16. Kridicbandra, 6 
y=1 T PI TP I T P. 1 17. Char- 
chari, r s 2 j bh. r=T D I D 2 T 2 I. 

X1Y. ATI DHRITI, 19x4 = 76. 

1. S'firdGlayikiidita, or S’&rdtila, 
(12 + 7) in * 2 * <7 = S D 2 T A + S 
I C. 2. Megkavisphurjita, or Yismita, 
(6 + 6+7) ym»s2r^ = l2S + 2 P 

1 + C T S. 2. Panchaekumara, 2« + 

alternate g l- Tit. P 7 I. 4. Pushpa- 
d&ma, (5 + 7 + 7) in t n s2 r g — TA 3 
+ 2PA + CTS. 5. Limba, (5+7 
+ 7)m^i«2.^=MS + 2PA + nS 
I. 6. Chh&yft, (6 •+ 6 -j- i or 12 7) y 

m n 8 bh. t ffs = I 2S + 2P I + D S I. 
7. Makarandikh, (6 + 6 + 7) y m n & 2 
j g =1 2 S + 2 PI + I A I. 8. Samu- 
dratata, (8 + 4 + 7 )j 8 js t bh. g = J.Y 

2 I + P I + S I A. 9 . Surash, (7 + 7 
+ 5) n rbh.n y n g — M T S + 2 PA 
+ D I. 10 . ‘Muni.manjarf, y bh. n y 2j 
g — \ S 2 P A 2 T 2 I. 11. Chandra- 
m&Bi, or Chandra, (10 + 9) 3 n j 2 n l 
— fi P + D 3 P. 12. Dhavaidnka, or 
Dhavala, 6 n g — S PA. ’18. Snmbhu, 2 
(7+G + 6 )«^y bk.2m ^ = ASAS A 

3 S. 

XV. KRITI, 20x4=80. 

1. Snvadana, (7 + 7 + 6} in r bh. n 
y bh. I g — 2 SB + 2PA + S P I. 
T S.] 2 [Sambbur] 
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2. Yritta, or Gandaka, r j r j r j g l 
= 10 T. 3. S'obhh, (6 + 7 + 7) y m 
2*2*2 g = I 2S + 2PA + TSB. 
4. Gitikh, or Gith, 8 2 j bh. r s l g — A 
I P 2 T 2 I A I. 

XYI. PRAKRITI, 21x4 = 84. 

1. Sragdharh, (7 + 7 + 7) m r bh . 
»3y=2SB+2PA + TSB, 2. 
Salilamdlii, Sarasi, Siddhaka, S'asiva- 
daaa, or Dlifita^ri, n j bh . 3 j r- 2 P 
T D I + 2 A 2 I. 3. Narendra, bh. r 
2»2j>=P2T3P2DS. 

XVII. A'KRITI, 22x4=88. 

1. Bkadraka, (10 + 12) bh. r n r n 
r n £=D 2 T A + I Ta. 2 T A. 2. 
Madirk, or Lalith, 7 5A. ^=6 D T I. 

3. Ilansf, (8 + 14) 2 m 2 g 4 n 2 g — 4 
S + 6PS. 

XYIIX. VIKRITI, 23x4 = 92. 

1. Aawalalita, or Adritanayfi, (11 + 
12) n j bh. j bh. j bh. I g =2 P T D I 
+ I Tu. T I) I. 2. Mattkkrujk, or 
Y&jiv&hana, (8 + 15) 2 m t 4 n l g — 

4 S + 6 P A. 3. Sundarl, (7 + 0 + 


10) 2 8 bh. st 2 /= A P S + 2 P S + 
2D. 1 4. Mhlatf, or Madamatth, 7 bh. 
2 g — 7 D S. 5. Ckitrapada, 7 bh. I g 
= 7DI. 6.Mallik&, 7 j/^=IPTI 
P T I P T I A. 

XIX. SANKRITI, 24x4 = 96. 

1. Tauwi, (5 + 7 + 12 or 12 + 1*2). 
bh. t n s 2 bh. n y=D S + 2 P A + 2 
D 2 P S. 2. DurmiKi, 8 5=8 A. 3. 
Kirita, 8 bh. = S D. 4. Jknakf, 8 r= 
TSITSITSITSI. 5. Mfi- 
dhavikit, 7./y = IP , l 1 Il > TIPTI 
P S. 

[164] XX. ATIKR1TI, 25x4 = 100. 

1. Kraunchapadk, (5 + 5 + 8 + 7) 
bh. m a bh. 4 n g - D S + D S + 
4 P + 2 P A. 2. S'ambhu, 8 m g- 
11 S M. 

XXI. (JTKRITI, 26x4 = 104. 

1. Blnij a ngavij rimbhita, (8 + 11 + 
7) 2 m t 3 n r s l <7 = 4 S + 4 P A + 

I A I. 2. Apav&ha, (9 + G + 6 + 5) 
= S D2P + 3P + 3 P + 
A. S. 3. Gauri, 8 tn 2y = 13 8. 


From 27 to 999 syllables in the verse. 


D ANOA IvA,27 x 4 = 108 to 999 X 4 = 3996. 

1. Clmndavrislitiprayata, 2 n 7 r~2 

Tit. 7 C. * 

2. Praehita, 2 n 8 etc. r. 

325 specks from 9 to 333 feet, viz. 
2nd Arna, 2 n 8 r. 3rd A rnava, 2 n 
9 r. 4th Vyhla, 2 n 10 r. 5th Ji- 
mdta, 2 n 11 r etc. 


Or 3. Praehita, 2* 7 ete.y = 2 Tit. 7etc.ll. 

4. Mattamitanjalil&kara, 9 etc. r = 9 
etc. C. 

5. Sinhavikrhflta, 2 n 10 tic. r. 

6. Kusumastavaka, 9 etc. s = 9 etc. A. 

7. Anangas'ekhara, Ig lg etc. = 16 etc. I. 

8. Asokamanjari, rj etc. =15 etc. T. 
Also SAluka, 2 g 8 » s = S 12 P A. 


VI.— Ha{r equal Metre; the stanza being composed of equal and 
similar couplets; but the couplets, of dissimilar arses. 

1. XJpachitra, ( XTpajdti + Tdhutrasa) 2. Drutamadhy-5, (f' >h< •. + Td- 

lst verse 3 ■ l g — 3 A I. 2nd 3 bh. marina). 1st 3 bh. 2 y = 3 JJ 8. 2nd 
2y = 3D S, «2>y=2P2DS. 

1 [There secras some error here.] 

vol. nt. [K&6AYS II.] 
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3. Vegavati, ( Upachiira — penult 
Br. in 1 st verse). 1 st 3 a g — 2 A P S. 
2 nd 3 bh. 2 g = S D S. 

4. Bhadravirkj (species of Aupa - 
ehkandasika ), 1 st t jr ^ = S P 2 T S. 
2nd m sj 2 <7 = S D 2 T S. 

5. Ketumatf, 1 st sj s g—k I Tr. S. 
2nd bh. r n 2 g — T. 2 I Tr. S. 

6 . A'khy&naki ( Upajati viz. alternate 
Indravajra and TJpcndravajra ; some 
say one verse Indravajra , three Upcn- 
dravajra ), 1 st (and 3 rd) 2 tj 2 g — S 
I I) T S. 2 nd (and 4th, some say 3rd) 
j tj + 2 g = 2 I D T S. 

7 . Viparithkhvhnaki converse of 
the preceding ), lsbj t j 2 g—2 I D T S. 
2 nd 2 tj 2 g — S I D T S. 

8 . Harinaplutk {Drutavilambita — 
one syllable), 1st 3 si g — Z A I. 2nd n 
2bh.r -PI 2 A I, 


9. Aparavaktra (species of Vaildliya 
or Bhadrikd -f- Maloti), 1 st 2 n r l g 
= 2 PA 21. 2 nd » 2.7 r = P 2 A 2 I. 

10 . Pushpithgrf* (species of [165] 
Aupachhandasika ), 1 st 2 n r y — Z P 
2 T S. 2nd n2jrg^2 P D 2 T S. 

11 . Yavamati, 1 st rj rj-Q> T. 2 nd 
j rj r g-5 I B. 

12 . S'ikhk, 1 st 28 l g=7 Tit. I. 
2nd 30 l $r = 7 Tr. P I.i 

13. Khanjk, 1 st 30 l g = 7 Tr. P. 
2 nd 28 l g — 7 Tr. I* 

14. Lalita, 1 st r s l g=2 T 2 I. 
2nd s nj g-k Tr. 2 I. 

15. Kaumudi ( Bhadrikd + Chan- 
chaldkshiku), 1st 2 n r l g = Tr. P 
SI. 2 nd 2 n 2 r= 3 P T S I. 

16. Manjusaurabha {Mdlati + Jfan- 
jubhdshini ), 1 st w 2 /r = 2 P T 3 J. 
2 nd sj sj g-k I P 3 T. 


VII.— Unequal Metre; the stanzas being composed of dissimilar 

verses . 


1 . Udgata, 1 st verso sjsl — kJ Tk. 
T. 2 nd n sj g =Tr. A 2 I. 3rd bh. n 
jig- TTit. 2 A. tthsjsjg = A I 
P 3 I. 

2 varieties: viz. Saurabhaka, 3rd verse, 
r ta 5A. ^=T D 2 A . 3 Xaftte, 3rd verse 
2 « 2 $ = 2 Tr. 2 A. 

2 . TJpasthitaprachupita, 1 st verse m 
tj bh. 2 g = S D 2 T I) S. 2 nd s r 
g = A 2 P 2 T 8 . 3rd 2 n 8 = 3 P A. 
4 th 3 n j t/=*5 P D S. 2 varieties: 
viz. Vardhamdnu, 3 rd verso 2 n s 2 n s 
= 3 P A 3 P A, S'uddhav irdIrishabha, 


3rd verse t j r = S A 2 I. 

3. Padachaturdrdhwa, increasing in 
arithmetical progression from 8 to 20 
ey 11 . viz. 1st verse 8 ; 2 nd 12; 3 rd 16 ; 
4th 20. 

6 species : viz, Apt da. End in S. Best 
Ba. Bratydpida , Begin with S. or begin 
and end with S. Manjari , or Kali led, 
1 st and 2 nd verses transposed 12 4 - 8 
4" 16 20 . Zavali, 1 st and. 3rd 

transposed 16 4 - 12 4- 8 4 - 20. Am- 
ri tad hard, 1st and 4th transposed 20 
4~ 12 4~ 16 4~ s. 


YIII.— Supplement, under 

1 . Stanzas compri-ing four unequal 
verge?*, constituting a metre not de¬ 
scribed by writera on prosody. 

2 . Stanzas comprising more or fewer 
verses than four; viz. three, five, six, etc. 

1 [ = 9 Tr. I, and 9 Tr. P 1 f>] 

3 [TI 


the denomination of Gdthd. 

-3. Any metre not specified by Pin- 
gtila. 

4. Metro not specified by any writer 
on prosody. 

* [=9 Tb. P I. undQTu. I.] 

1 I A?] 
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Y. 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS, 

PREFIXED TO THE EDITION OF THE HlTOFADEiU, 

Published at Calcutta , 1804. 4to. 


M 


[16o] To promote and facilitate the study of the ancient 
and learned language of India, in the College of Fort TV illiam, 
it has been judged requisite to print a few short and easy com¬ 
positions in the original Sanskrit. The first work chosen for 
this purpose, and inserted in the present volume, under its title 
of Hitopadesa, or * Salutary Instruction/ had been translated 
by Mr. Wilkins, and by tho late Sir William Jones, as the 
text of a very ancient collection of apologues, familiarly known, 
in the numerous versions of it, under the name of 6 Fables of 
Pilpay/ The great advantage, which may be derived by 
students, from consulting correct translations, at their first 
acquaintance with Sanskrit literature, has indicated this work 
as the fittest for selection; although it be not strictly the 
original text, from which those beautiful and celebrated 
apologues were transferred into the languages of Persia, and 
of the West. 

In the concluding line of the poetical preface to tho 
Hitopadesa, it is expressly declared to have been drawn 
from the Panehatantra and other writings. 1 The book, thus 
mentioned as the chief source, from which that collection uf 

1 [For a full account of the Panehatantra and the literature connected with it 
soe Prof. Bcnfey’s Introduction to hia translation, Leipzig, 1859. Of also tho 
analytical account of the Panehatantra, in Prof. Wilson’s E<- vol. it., pp. 

■ -80, with pp. 139-114. A large port of the apologues appear-s to be uf Buddhist 
origin.] 
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fables was taken, is divided into five chapters, as its name 
imports : it consists, like the Hitopadesa, of apologues, recited 
by a learned Brahman named Vishnu-sarman, for the instruc¬ 
tion of his pupils, the sons of an Indian [167] monarch ; but 
it contains a greater variety of fables, and a more copious 
dialogue, than the work, which has been chiefly compiled from 
it; and, on comparison with the Persian translations now 
extant, it is found to agree with them more nearly, than that 
compilation, both in the order and the manner in which the 
tales are related. 

To compare them, it has been first necessary to exclude all 
the additions, which have been made by translators. These 
have been explained by AbuTfazl, with the history of the 
publication itself, in the preface to his own version, entitled 
Tv&ri-danish : and by Husain Wa iz, in the introduction to 
the Anwari Suhaili. 

They recite from AbuTm&la’a 1 preface to his translation of 
the Kalilah wa Dimnah, that Barzuyah, an eminent and 
learned physician, being purposely sent into Hindustan by 
iNushirvau, king of Persia, brought a transcript of this with 
other books, which were preserved among the best guarded 
treasures of the kings of India: and it was immediately trans¬ 
lated into Pahlavi, for the gratification of the Persian monarch, 
under the superintendence of his minister Buzurchumihr. 

From this version in Pahlavi, by Buzurchumihr, or by 
Barzuyah (and which is said to have borne the title of 
Hiu i&yun-namah, Jawidap-khirad, and testament of Hii- 
shank), the book was translated into the Arabic language by 
Imam Abulhasan 'Abdullah Benul Mukaffa', in obedience to 
the commands of Abudja far Mansur, second khalif of the 
house of 'Abbas. From Arabic, it was restored into Persian, 
by direction of AbuT Hasan Nasru’ddin Ahmad, a prince of 
the race of Wan&u $ mid was clothed in verse by tlie poet 
Ku'lakL, for Sult&n Mahmud Sabaktagln. It was again 


* [Abu’l Mu'tiii r] 
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translated into prose, from the Arabic of 'Abdullah, by desire 

of AbuTmuzaffar Balir&m Sh&h, 1 son of Sult&n Mas’ud, a 
do[ 168]scondant of Snltdn Mahmud of Ghaznin ; and this 

version, the autlior of which was Abu ltnala Nasrullah, is the 
same which has been since current under the title of Kalilah • 
wa Dirnnah. It underwent a revision, and received the em¬ 
bellishment of flowery language from Husain Wariz K a shaft', 
at the suggestion of Amir Shaikh Ahrnad, surnamed Suhaili, 

CO 7 

a chieftain commanding under Sultan Husain Mirza, of the 
house of Taimiir ; and this highly polished version is named 
from the author’s patron Anw&ri Suhaili. It was lastly 
revised, and put into plainer, but elegant language, by 
Abu’lfazI, in obedience to the orders of the Emperor Akbar. 

This amended translation comprises sixteen chapters : ten 
of which, as Abu’lfazl states in his preface, were taken from 
the Hindi original entitled Karatak and Damanak; and six 
were added by Buzurchumihr, namely, the four last, contain¬ 
ing stories recited by the Brahman Bidp&i, in answer to the 
questions of the King Dubishlim ; and the two first, consisting 
of a preface by Buzurchumihr, with an introduction by 
Barzuyah. Both these introductory chapters had been omitted 
by Husain Wa iz, as foreign to the original work : but he 
substituted a different beginning, and made other additions, 
some of which are indicated by him, and the rest are pointed 
out by Abu’lfazl; who has nevertheless retained them, as 
appendages not devoid of use, and therefore admissible in a 
composition intended solely to convey moral instruction. The 
whole of the dramatic part, including all the dialogue between 
D&bishKm, king of India, and Bidpai or Pilpai, a Brahman of 
Sarandip, as well as the finding of Hushank’s legacy (from 
both which the work it - elf has derived two of ihe names, by 
which it has been most frequently distinguished), appears to have 
been added by the translators, although the appellations of the 
king, and of f 169] the philosopher, are stated to be of Indian 
1 [Fnrkhta calls him Muizz-ud-din hah. am Shfih ] 
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origin. 1 For Abu’ifazl has inserted the story at the close of 
the second chapter; after expressly declaring, in one place, 
that the substance of the work begins with the third; and in 
another, that the two first were added by the author of the 
Pahlavi translation. 

Setting apart then the dramatic introduction, in which the 
Persian differs from both the Panchatantra and the Hitopadesa, 
and beginning the comparison from the third chapter of the 
Kalilah wa Dimnah, it is found, that the fable of the ox 2 and 
lion, with all the subsequent dialogue between the shakals 
Karataka and Damanaka, constituting the first chapter of the 
Panchatantra, corresponds with the Persian imitation ; except¬ 
ing, however, a few transpositions, and the omission of some 
apologues, as well as the insertion of others. 

Thus the fable of ‘ The Ape and the Carpenter’s Wedge/ 
which is first in both works, is immediately followed, in the 
Panchatantra, by that of ‘The Shakal and the Drum’; but 
the Persian translators have here introduced a different 
apologue. They have placed the story of 4 The Thief and the 
Mendicant/ with others included in it, immediately after 
[170] that of ‘The Fox and the Drum’; but the Panchatantra 
interposes another tale, the omission of which, however, in¬ 
duces no imputation on the good taste of the translators. 
They have next substituted two fables (‘ The Sparrow, the 
Hawk, and the Sea/ and ‘The Keformcd Tyrant/) for a 
story of a wheelwright?# marriage with a king’s daughter. 

The next three fables are alike in the Sanskrit and Persian; 

1 Husain Wa'iz and Ahdhfazl explain Bidphi, as equivalent to the Persian term 
jj< tkinUrban ; and, according to the ingenious conjecture of Sir William 
Jones, that • d from the Sanskrit Vaidj/a-pri-h'i, TL 

of Dabishh'm, interpret; d l'dJ.'huh-buzurg, or great King, has not so striking a 
re^mblunn? to any Sunnkrit term of the ^mc signification. PUpui appears lobe 
Persian; and in some copies of the Anvr&ri Suhaili (for the passage is wanting in 
others), it is mention* 1 to havn been translated from the Hindi j frastipdt; which, 
in Sanskrit, bears the same meaning, via. elephant's foot. 

8 The Persian name, Shanzabah (for so the word should be read, and not, as 
written in man* copies. Shutrrbfth), h evidently formed on the Sanskrit name for 
this ox, Sanjivaku. 
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but two, which follow (viz, ‘ The Louse and the Bug, and 
6 The Blue Shakal/) are omitted by \he translators; who have 
evinced their judgment in the rejection of the first. 

The fable of ‘ The Three Fish ’ is placed next by the Per¬ 
sian authors, and is followed by five others, which do not 
occur in the Panchatantra. These are succeeded by tlnee 
more, which are placed by the Sanskrit author immediately 
after the fable of 6 The Blue Shakal/ and before that of 4 The 
Three Fish.’ 

Here the Panchatantra introduces a story of an elephant, 
whose death was procured though the means of a gad-fly , by 
birds whom he had aggrieved. But it has been omitted in 
the Persian, and so has the next fable, of c The Lion and the 
Leopard/ 

Tiie remaining apologues, belonging to the first chapter,.are 
alike in both works ; excepting that of 4 The Gardener, the Lear, 
and the Fly/ which is inserted last but one, in the 1 ersian 
translation ; but which does not occur in the Panchatantia. 

Many of these fables are also found in tho Hitopadesa, but 
arranged in quite a different order, being interspersed with 
others, through the three last chapters of that compilation. 

Without further particularizing the variations ot the Per¬ 
sian from the Sanskrit, it may be sufficient to say, that. Hie 
live chapters of the Panchatantra agree, in the subject, and in 
the general arrangement of tho fables, with the third, fifth, 
.sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth chapters of the Iyari-[1/1] 
danish ; and that more than half of the fables, contained in 
that part of the Persian work, which purports to have been 
derived from tin* Indian text, c 'responds exactly to similar 
apologues in the Sanskrit. Tn most instances ot omission, a 
reason may be easily conjectured for tho rejection of the 
original stories: and those, which have been substituted for 
them, as well as the few contained in the remaining chapters, 
which are not avowedly additional, may have been taken by 
the first translator, either from oik a- Indian works, (for 
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Barzuyah is stated to have brought more than one bool: from 
Hindustan,) or, though pot acknowledged by him, may have 
been drawn from different sources. It probably was more his 
design to present to the King of Persia a pleasing collection of 
apologues, than a strictly faithful translation of a single 
Indian work. 

This collection of fables has been translated more frequently, 
and into a greater variety of languages, than any other com¬ 
position not sacred ; and, although the earliest paraphrase, in 
Pahlavi, be now lost, its Arabic version is extant, or lately 
was so ; 1 and may be easily verified through the translations 
made into more than one language, upon the Arabic text. 

It is unnecessary to speak of another Arabic version, said to 
have been taken from the original text of a pretended king 
of India named Isam, three hundred years before the time of 
Alexander; or to mention that made from tho testament of 
TIushank (entitled Jawiddn-khirad), by Hasan, son of Suhail, 
Minister of al Mannin, the seventh khalif of tho 'Abbasi 
dynasty. For both these pretended versions are probably the 
same with Abdullahs, but erroneously ascribed to other 
authors. 

From his Arabic text, a Greek translation, entitled Ste- 
phanites and Tchnelates, was completed, seven hundred years 
ago, by Simeo Sethus, for the Emperor Alexius [172] Comnenas. 

One in Syriac, under the title of Calaileg and Damnag, i 3 pro¬ 
bably taken from the Arabic, though purporting to be derived 
nediately from the Indian text. 2 The Turkish versions 
0 or there arc more than one) have been derived mediately or 
immediately from the Arabic ; and several Latin and Italian 
translations have been drawn from the Greek of Sethus; not 
to mention another Latin one from the Hebrew, nor the 

* [Tins war. tilled by i 1 Sacy in ISIS. Its title is the Kalilab wa Dimnah t.f 
‘Abdullali ben nl Muhtfa'.] 

*JA MS. of tliL iron elution from the labiavi was fund in 1870 by T)r. Soein 
in the rpi. opal library at ‘Muridin.] 
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-erman and Spanish versions from the Latin and the Italian. 
All these, as well as the French translations of Gaulmin, David 
Said, Galland and Cardonne, from the Persian Kalxlali \va 
Dimnah, and from the Turkish Humdyun-namah and 


Anwdri Suhaili, as also the English version from the French, 
appear to have been compared with considerable attention by 
various persons : but, excepting two unfaithful imitations in 
Latin and Italian, the general correspondence of the rest seems 
to be acknowledged. 1 

We may conclude, therefore, that the Persian Kalilah wa 
Dimnah, and f Iyari-danish, exhibit a sufficiently exact repre¬ 
sentation of the Arabic translation from the Pahlavi ; and 
that, after rejecting avowed additions, wo ought to find there 
a near resemblance to the Indian original. From a careful 
collation of both Sanskrit works with the genuine parts of the 
Persian translation, it is evident, as has been already shown, 
that the Pancliatantra corresponds best with them: and there 
can be little hesitation in pronouncing this to be the original 
text of the work, which was procured from India by IS uslurvan 
more than twelve hundred years ago. 

[173] This fact is not without importance in the general 
history of Indian literacuro; since it may serve to establish 
the greater antiquity of authors who are quoted in the Pancha- 
tantra ; and amongst others, that of the celebrated astrologer 
Yaraha Mihira, who is cited by name in one passage of the 
first chapter. 2 

The Hitopadesa, containing nearly the same fables told 
more concisely and in a different order, has been translated 


1 See Bibliotheca Grreca of Fhbrioius, ?ol. vL p. 460, raid vol. x. p. 3*24 ; 
Bibliotlicque Oriental of D’flerh .lot, pp. 118, 206, 2 to, 399, and 436 ; Works 
of Sir W. Jon^s, vol. vi. p. 4; and As. lies. vol. i. p. 429 : a! ;o M iikin> 8 Hutto- 
podes, preface, p. xiii. 

2 [The various MSS., however, so continually differ, by the alterations nnd 
additions or successive transcribers, that we eau fed no confidence in the Minuter 
details of our present text. The MSS. of tlio Arabic version dilfer in the same 
way, see Benfey, pp. 5-8.] 
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into Persian, in comparatively recent times, by Maulavi 
TajuMdin, who entitled it Mufarrihu'lkulub ; and who does 
not appear, from his preface, to have been aware, that the 
work, translated by him, was any way connected with the 
Kalilah wa Dimnah. 

This, as well as the Hindi version of it, by Mir Bahadur 
f Ali, which has been printed for the use of the College of Fort 
William, and which is entitled Aklilaki Hindi, may afford 
some help to a student, reading the Hitopadesa, for his first 
exercise in the Sanskrit language. He will find still more 
effectual assistance in the English translations by Sir William 
Jones and Mr. Wilkins : and, for this advantage, no less than 
for its easy style, the Hitopadesa has the first place in the 
present collection of Sanskrit works. 

The second place in it has been allotted to a short story in 
verse, which is abridged from a celebrated poem of Dandfs. 
This distinguished poet, famous above all other Indian bards 
for the sweetness of his language, and therefore ranked by 
Kalidasa himself (if tradition may be credited) next to the 
fathers of Indian poetry, V&lnuki and Vydsa, composed a 
pica ing story in harmonious verse, 1 under the title of Dasa- 
kumara-charita, or ‘Adventures of the Ten Youths.’ It is 
divided into two parts : the first comprising five chapters, and 
ending with the marriage of the principal hero; the other con¬ 
taining, through eight [174] more chapters, the adventures of 
the same prince and his nine companions. 2 The first part has 
been abridged by more than one author; among others, by 
Vinayaka in about two hundred couplets collected i.ito three 
sections; and by Apy~yya, in as many sections, and nearly the 
same number of couplets. This abridgment, being composed 
in easy, < orrect, and smooth language, is preferable to the 
other, .ind lias been selected for its merits in those respects ; 

1 Of. p. [134]. 

3 [For fulK m detail* see Professor Wilson’s Introduction to bis edition, and his 
Analysis Jv uya, iv. f pp. 1G0-2B9 J 
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Concerning the author of this epitome, or argument, of 
DandTs poem, no information has been yet obtained. He 
calls himself a counsellor and minister, and was probably in 
the service of some Hindu Raja. 1 

The present volume ends with three Satakas or centuries 
of verses by Bhartrihari. They were recommended for 
selection, partly by their prevailing moral tendency, though 


some passages be far from unexceptionable; and partly as a 
tit specimen of polished Sanskrit verse. The poetical beauties, 
which are most admired by the Hindu learned, and which are 
inculcated by their writers on rhetoric, are scattered in these 
couplets of Bhartrihari, with a more sparing hand than in 
most of the laboured performances of Indian poets : and, from 
this cause, his poetry is less obscure than theirs. 

These Satal is are ascribed by the unanimous consent of 
the learned, to Bhartrihari, the brother of Vikramaditya. Ho 
is also the reputed author of a grammatical treatise. It is 
possible, perhaps it might bo said probable, that these may 
have been composed by a different person in bis name. Hut it 
is clear from the first couplet of the Niti4ataka, that they 
have been written either in the real, or in the assumed 
character of Bhartri[175]hari, since that couplet alludes to 


a circumstance conspicuous in the traditional story of his life. 

The authentic history of Bhartrihari is too intimately 
blended with that of ancient India, and involves questions of 
too great intricacy, to be stated, or discussed, in this preface. 
i'< remains only to say a few words respecting the present 
edition of the three works which have been here mentioned. 

The editor, Mr. Carey, undertook the publication, on a 


1 [Danclin has usually been placed in the reign of Bhoju of PhfirG or soon, 
afterwards; but Prof. Weber, Ind. Sirdj i, 31*3, thinks that his style shows 
that ho must have preceded BG.ua, ami consequently he may have lived in ilio lith 
century. He also often speaks of Buddhists, aud mentions the Muhammadans 
( V(tvanat) as traders, not conquerors.] 
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suggestion from the Council of the College of Fort William, 
and under the patronage of Government. He has, at the 
same time, risked a larger edition than was required for the 
College, in the expectation of encouragement from the public. 

In printing the Hitopadesa, six manuscript copies were col¬ 
lated. They were found to differ much, in the quotation of 
whole passages, as well as in the reading of single words. 
Either the reading most suitable to the context, or that which 
was found in the greatest number of copies, has been selected, 
according as circumstances have dictated the propriety of 
following one rule or the other. 

The abridgment of the I)asa Kumara has been printed 
from a single copy: and the Satakas of Bh&rtrihari, from 
three manuscripts; every one of which was incomplete : but 
the deficiencies did not occur in the same places. 

With the last ftataka, the style of which is, in general, 
less clear than that of the preceding, the scholia have been 
printed. They will serve to make the reader acquainted 
with the manner of Sanskrit commentators: and owing to 
the peculiar difficulties of the language, the student will 
find it long necessary, and always useful, to consult the 
commentaries, while perusing Sanskrit compositions. To 
[1TG] lessen one of those difficulties, which arises from the 
frequent permutation of letters at the beginning and close of 
words, the editor has marked, by a dot under the syllable, 
places where the elision of a letter is found, or any other per¬ 
mutation, that is not obvious. 

In this first attempt to employ the press in multiplying 
copies of Sanskrit books with the Devan4gari character, it will 
1 ‘ no matter of surprise, nor any cause of imputation on the 
editor’s diligence, that the table of corrections should be large. 
I h« whole volume lias been been carefully examined bv several 
Pandits; and there h reason to believe, that no error of con- 


soqih fcc<< can have escaped their notice. 


< aL'ttia, 17M September, i804. 
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ENUMERATION OF INDIAN CLASSES. 1 


[From the Asiatic Researches, vol. v. pp. 53-67. 
Calcutta, 1798. 4to.] 


[177] The permanent separation of classes, with hereditary 
professions assigned to each, is among the most remarkable 
institutions of India; and, though now less rigidly maintained 
than heretofore, must still engage attention. On the subject 
of the mixed classes, Sanskrit authorities, in some instances, 
disagree: classes mentioned by one, are omitted by another; 
ai d texts differ on the professions assigned to some tribes. A 
comparison of several authorities, with a few observations on 
the subdivisions of classes, may tend to elucidate this subject, 
in whioh there is some intricacy. 

One oi-’ the authorities I shall use is the -Ultimala, or Gar- 
lan*d of Classes; an extract from the Rudra-ydmala-tantra, 
which in soLrie instances corresponds better with u ago, an.: 
received opinions, than the ordinances of Manu, and the great 
Dhanna-pur&na., 2 On more important points its authority 
could not be con^pared with the Dharmasastra ; but, on the 
subject of classes, i't may be admitted ; for the Tantras form * 

1 [For farther details c, u the subject of file divisions of costs in the North- wut 
of India, pi o Sir H. M. El Hot’s Races of the X.IV. JPro>'t hccs, vol. i.j 

2 The taxis 8 tc cited ii \ the YivfuUin.iava-sefca, from the Vffbacl-dhannn-pii- 
rfinit. This name l therefo. q retain ; although T cam. -i b arn that such a j>/;rutui 
exist . or to what treatise th e quotation refers under that name. See v»»l. i. p. 
[103] of the present work. 
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branch of literature highly esteemed, though at present much 
neglected. 1 Their fabulous origin derives [178] them from 
revelations of Siva to Parvati, confirmed by Vishnu, and 
therefore called A'gama, from the initials of three words in a 
verse of the Todala-tantra. 

“ Coming from the mouth of Siva, heard by the mountain- 
born goddess, admitted by the son of Vasudeva, it is thence 
called ifcama.” 

O 

Thirty-six are mentioned for the number of mixed classes; 
but, according to some opinions, that number includes the 
fourth original tribe, or all the original tribes, according to 
other authorities : yet the text quoted from the great Dharma- 
pur&na, in the digest of which a version was translated by 
Mr. Halhed, names thirty-nine mixed classes; and the Jati- 
mala gives distinct names for a greater number. 

On the four original tribes it may suffice, in this place, 
to quote the J&tiinala, where the distinction of Brahmanas, 
according to the ten countries to which their ancestors be¬ 
longed, is noticed : that distinction is still maintained. 

“In the first creation by Brahmd, Brahmanas proceeded*, 
with the Veda, from the mouth of Brahmd. From his arms 
Kshatriyas sprung ; so from his thigh, Vaisyas: from his- foot 
Sudras were produced: all with their females. 

“The Lord of creation viewing them said, ‘Whah shall be 
your occupations P ’ They , replied, ‘AVe are not- our effon 
masters, 0 God ! command us what to undertake.’ 

“Viewing and comparing their labours, he rnade the first 
hibc superior over the rest. As the first had ^reat inclination 
for tin) divino sciences, (Brahma-teda,) therefore ho was 
Brahniuua. Hie protector from ill ( kuhaya i?) was Kahatriya. 
Him whoso profession (trsa) consists in commerce, which 
promotes the success of wars, for the protection of himself 
and of mankind, and in husbandry, and t ettendaiice on cattle, 
ho called Vaisya. The other should voluntarily serve the 
1 Seo vol, i p. [I9 l j] oi the past ut work. 
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three tribes, and therefore [179] he became a &udra: lie 
should humble himself at their feet ” 


And in another place: 

“ A chief of the twice-born tribe was brought by ^ islmu’s 
eagle from Saka-dwfpa: thus have S&ka-dwipa Brahmanas 
become known in Jambu-dwipa. 

“In Jambu-dwipa, Brahmanas are reckoned tenfold; Sara- 
swata, Kanyakubja, Gauda, Maithila, Utkala, Dravida, Ma¬ 
harashtra, Tailanga, Gujjara, and Kasmira, residing in the 
several countries whence they are named. 1 

“ Their sons and grandsons are considered as Kanyakubja 
priests, and so forth. Their posterity, descending from Manu, 
also inhabit the southern regions: others reside in Anga, 
Banga, and Kalinga; some in K&marupa and Odra. Others 
are inhabitants of Sumbhadesa : and twice-born men, brought 
by former princes, have been established in Rada, Magadha, 
Yarendra, Cliola, Swarnagr&ma, China, Kula, Saka, and 
Barbara.” 2 

1 Tlie=?o several countries are, S&raswata, probably the region watered by the 
river Sersutty, as it is marked in maps; unless it be a part of Bengal, nanjt <1 from 
the branch of the Bbagiratbi, which is distinguished by tbis appellation; K6np- 
kabja or Knnoj; Gauda, probably the western Gar, and not the Gaur of Bengal; 1 
Mithila, or Tirabhukti, corrupted into Tirhut; Ftkala, said to be situated near 
the celebrated temple of Jngannhtha; Prkvida, pum-unced Driving possibly the 
country described by that name, as a maritime region south of Karpfeta,® (As. 
Bcs. vol. ii. p. 117); Maharashtra, or Mabr&tta; Telinga, or Teling&oa; Gujjara, 
or Guzrat; Kasmira, or Caslimir. 

2 Anga includes Bhagalpur. Banga, or Bengal proper, is a part only of the 
Suba. Varendra, the tract of inundation north of the Ganges, is a part of the 
present Zila of IiCijashkhi. Kalinga is watered by tho God&vari (As. lies. vol. 
iii. p. 18). Xkmarupa, an ancient empire, is become a province of Asfun. Odra 
1 understand to be Orissa Proper, llkda (if that be tho true reading) is well 
known us the country west of the Bhug'rathi. M&gadh g or Magadhu, iB Bihhr 
Proper. Chola is part of Birbhtjin. Another region of this name is mentioned 
in the Asiatic Researches, vol. Hi. p. 48. Swarnagrkma, vulgarly Sunorgau, 3 
B situated east of Dacca. OK u, is a portion of the present Chinese empire. On 
the rest I can offer no conjecture. S'aka and Barbara, hero mention' d, mug 
differ from tho Dwipa, and the region situated between the Kus'a and S’ankha 
dwipas. 

1 See note 1 at page 25 of the present volume.] 

* [The Dravidn* or Dr&vidas are undoubtedly the inhabitants of the Tamil country. In 
Sanskrit the country is generally ^pokca of by the name of it.> people in the pluial.] 

8 [Sonfi.g6n, It is commonly wri.teu SoonorgonKg . ; oc Hamilton’s Jiin !• s ’r, vol, i. p. 16g] 
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[180] I sliall proceed, without further preface, to enumerate 
the principal mixed classes, which have sprung from inter¬ 
marriages of the original tribes. 

1. Murdhabhishikta, from a Brahmana by a girl of the 
Kshatriya class; his duty is the teaching of military exercises. 
The same origin is ascribed in the great Dharma-pur&na to 
the Kumbliakara, 1 or potter, and Tantravaya, 2 or weaver: but 
the Tantravaya, according to the Jatimala, sprung from two 
mixed classes; lor he was begotten by a man of the Mani- 
bandha on a woman of the Manikara tribe. 

2. Ambaslitha, or Vaidya, 3 whose profession is the science 
of medicine, was born of a Vaisya woman, by a man of the 
sacerdotal class. The same origin is given by the Dharma- 
puraua to the Kansakara, 4 or brazier, and to the JSankhak&ra, 5 
or worker in shells. These again are stated, in the tan fra, as 
springing from the intermarriages of mixed classes ; the Kansa- 
k&ra from the TAmrakuta and the Sankhakara, also named 
SankhadAraka, from the R&japufcra and GAndhika: for RAja- 
putra not only denotes Kshatriyas as sons of kings, but is also 
the name of a mixed class, and of a tribe of fabulous origin. 

Rudra-yamala-tantra : “The origin of RAjaputras is from 
the Vai.-ya on the daughter of an Ambaslitha. Again, 
thousands of others sprung from the foreheads of cows kept to 
supply oblations. 11 

3. Nishada, or PArasaya, whose profession is catching fish, 
was born of a Sudra woman by a man of a sacerdotal class. 
The name is given to the issue of a legal marriage [181] 
between a Brahmana, and a woman of the Sudra tribe. It 
ihould seem tlmt the issue of other legal marriages in different 
ranks were described by the names of mixed classes springing 
from intercourse between the several tribes. This, however, 
is liable to some question ; and since such marriages are con- 


1 Vulgarly, Kum&r. * Vulgarly^ Tf ntS. 

3 Yulgurly, Haiti - 4 Vulgarly, Kaaorft j^Kfr 

* Yulgru'y, Sakhera [Sit ^orij. 
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sidered as illegal in the present age, it is not material to pursue 
the inquiry. 


According to the Dharma-purdna, from the same origin 
with the Nishada springs the Yarajivi, or astrc )ger. In the 
tantra that origin is given to the Brahma-sudra, whoso pro¬ 
fession is to make, chairs or stools used on some religious 
occasions. Under the name of Yarajivi 1 is described a class 
springing from the Gopa and Tantravdya, and employed in 
cultivating betel. The profession of astrology, or, at least, 
that of making almanacks, is assigned, in the tantra , to de¬ 
graded Brahmanas. 


“ Brahmanas, falling from their tribe, became kinsmen of 
the twice-born class : to them i 3 assigned the profession ot 
ascertaining the lunar and solar days.” 

4. M dhishya is a son of a Kshatriya by a woman of the 
Yaisya tribe. His profession is music, astronomy, and at¬ 
tendance on cattle. 

5. Ugra was born of a S'udra woman by a man of the mili¬ 
tary class. His profession, according to Mauu, is killing or 
confining such animals as live in holes: but, according to the 
tantra , he is an encomiast or bard. The same origin is 
attributed to the Ndpita 2 or barber; and to the Maudaka, or 
confectioner. In the tantra, the Napita is said to lie born of 
a Kuverina woman by a man of the Pattikara class. 3 

6. Karana, 4 from a Vaisya, by a woman of the Sudra [182] 
class, is an attendant on princes, or secretary. The appella¬ 
tion of Ivdyas^h , 5 is in general considered a synonymous ^ 
with K irana; and accordingly the Karana tribe commonly 
assumes the name of K ay as t ha: but the Kuyasthas of Bengal 
have pretensions to be considered as true Sudras, which the 
Jatimdla seems to authorize; for the origin of the Kayastha 
is there mentioned, before the subject of mixed tribes-is intro¬ 
duced, immediately after describing the Gopa as a true Sudra. 

1 Vulgarly, Baraiya [Barui.] 2 Vulgarly, MiyaorN&i. 

3 [Or rather u by a Kuverin man of a Pattikaii woman.”] 

* Vulgarl), Kurau. 6 Vulgarly, 

VOL. III. [liSSAYS II.] 
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One, named Bliutidatta, was noticed for his domestic assi¬ 
duity ; 1 therefore the rank of Kayastha was by Brahmanas 
assigned to him. From him sprung three sons, Chitrangada, 
Ckitrasena, and Chitragupta: they were employed in atten¬ 
dance on princes. 

The Dharma-pur&na assigns the same origin to the 
Tambuli, or betel-seller, and to the Tanlika, 2 or areca-seller, 
as to the Earana. 

The six before enumerated are begotten in the direct order 
of the classes. Six are begotten in the inverse order. 

7. Suta, begotten by a Kshatriya on a woman of the priestly 
class. His occupation is managing horses and driving cars. 

The same origin is given, in the purdna, to the Mal&kara 3 or 
florist; but ho sprung from the Karmak&ra and Tailika classes, 
if the authority of the tantra prevails. 

8. Magadha, born of a Kshatriya girl, by a man of the 
commercial class, has, according to the sastra , the profession 
of travelling with merchandize; but, according to the purdna 
and tantra , is an encomiast. From parents of those [188] 
classes sprung the Gopa,- if the purdna may be believed; but 
the tantra describes the Gopa as a true S'udra, and names 
Gopajivi, 5 a mixed class, using the same profession, and spring¬ 
ing from the Tantrav&ya and Mtinibnndlia tribes. 

9 and 10. Yaideha and Ayogava. The occupation of the 
first, born of a Brahmani by a man of the commercial class, 
is waiting on women: the sc *ond, born of a Vaisya woman by 
a man of the servile class, has the profession of a carpenter. 

11. Ksliattri, or Kshatta, sprung from a servile man by a 
woman of the military class, is employed in killing and con¬ 
fining such animals as live in holes. The same origin is 
ascribed by the purdna to the Karmakara, c r smith, andD&aa, 
or mariner. The one is mentioned in the tantra without 

1 Liu r ••!)% Staying at home, [keyr .. .t/rif ih.) whence the etymology of 
K&yafitlia. 3 [Tfcrabhlika ?] 

a M6I1. 4 Go$. 6 Goariii-Gop. 
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specifying the classes from which he sprung; and the other 
has a different origin, according to the Sdstra and tantra . 


All authorities concur in deriving the Chandala from a 
Sudra father and Br&hmani mother. His profession is carry¬ 
ing out corpses, and executing criminals; and officiating in 
other abject employments for the public service. 

A third set of Indian classes originate from the inter¬ 
marriages of the first and second set: a few only have been 
named by Manu ; and, excepting the Abliira, or milkman, 
they are not noticed by the other authorities to which I refer. 
But the pur ana names other classes of this set. 

A fourth set is derived from intercourse between the several 
classes of the second : of these also few have been named by 
Manu ; and one only of tho fifth set, springing from inter¬ 
marriages of the second and third ; and [184] another of the 
sixth set, derived from intercourse between classes of the 
second and fourth. Manu adds to these tribes four sons of 
outcasts. 

The tantra enumerates many other classes, which must be 
placed in lower sets, 1 and ascribes a different origin to some ot 
the tribes in the third and fourth sets. To pursue a verbose 
comparison would be tedious, and of little use; perhaps, of 
none; for I suspect that their origin is fanciful; and, except 
th mixed classes named by Manu, that the rest are terms 
for professions rather than tribes ; and they should be con¬ 
sidered as denoting companies of artisans, rather than distinct 
races. The mode in which Amara Sinha mentions the mixed 
classes and the professions of artisans, seems to support this 
conjecture. 

However, the Jatiin&la * xpressly states the number of 
forty-two mixed classes, springing from the intercourse of a 

1 [The asterisk which appear* at this place in the London edition had no note 
com -ponding to it iu the foot of tho page. Tho note in the Asiatic L. < arches in 
ns follow.s: 'See the annexed mle, formed i»y our late vonaahk 1.• ■ at.'’ Sir 

VT. Jones’s nut war-., kov,< ver, omitted in tho printing.] 
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man of inferior with a woman of superior class. Though, like 
other mixed classes, thqy are included under the general de¬ 
nomination of S'udra, they are considered as most abject, and 
most of them now experience the same contemptuous treat¬ 
ment as the abject mixed classes mentioned by Manu. 
According to the Rudra-yamala, the domestic priests of 
twenty of these tribes are degraded. “ Avoid,” says the 
tantra , u the touch of the Ch&ndala, and other abject classes ; 
and of those who eat the flesh of kine, often utter forbidden 
words, and perform none of the prescribed ceremonies ; they 
are called Mlechha, and going to the region of Yavana, have 
been named Y&vanas. 

“ These seven, the Kajaka, Karmak&ra, Nata, Baruda, 
Kaivarta, and Medabhilla, 1 are the last tribes. Whoever 
associates with them undoubtedly falls from his class; who¬ 
ever bathes or drinks in wells or pools which they have caused 
to be made, must be purified by the five [185] productions of 
kine ; whoever approaches their women, is doubtless degraded 
from his rank. 

“ For women of the Nata and Kap&la classes, for prostitutes, 
and for women of the llajaka and N&pita tribes, a man should 
willingly make oblations, but by no means dally with them.” 

J may here remark, that, according to the B udra-yamala, 
the Nata an- Nataka are distinct; but the professions arc* not 
discriminated in that tantra . If their distinct occupations, as 
dancers and actors, are accurately applied, dramas are of very 
early date. 

The Pundraka and Pattasutrak&ra, or feeder of silk-worms, 
and silk-twister, deserve notice; for it has been said, that silk 
was the produce of China solely until the reign of the Greek 
Emperor Justinian, and that tho laws of China jealously 
guarded the exclusive production. The frequent mention of 
silk in the most ancient Sanskrit books would not fully dis¬ 
prove that opinion ; but tbe mention of an Indian class, whose 
1 [Rather the Mtda tuO the J Bhiila, see St. Pefcrsb. Did , sub. v ] 
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occupation it is to attend silk-worms, may bo admitted as 
proof, if the antiquity of the tantra be not questioned. I am 
informed, that the iantras collectively are noticed in very 
ancient compositions; but, as they are very numerous, they 
must have been composed at different periods ; and the tantra 
which I quote might be thought comparatively modern. 
However, ft may be presumed that the Rudra-yamala i4 
among the most authentic, and, by a natural inference, among 
the most ancient ; since it is named in the Durga-mahattwa 
where the principal tantras are enumerated. 1 

[186] In the comparative tables to which I have referred, 
the classes are named, with their origin, and the particular 
professions assigned to them. How far every person is bound, 
by original institutions, to adhere rigidly to the profession of 
his class, may merit some inquiry. Lawyers have largely 
discussed the texts of law concerning this subject, and some 
difference of opinion occurs in their writings. This, however, 
is not the place for entering into such disquisitions. 1 shall 
therefore briefly state what appears to be the best established 
opinion, as deduced from the texts of Manu, and other legal 
authorities. 

The regular means of subsistence for a Brahmana, are 
assisting to sacrifice, teaching the Yedas, and receiving g’fts ; 
for a Kshatriya, bearing arms; for a Yaisya, merchandize, 
attending on cattle, and agriculture; for a S'udra, servile atten¬ 
dance on the higher classes. The most commendable are, 
respectively for the four classes, teaching the Veda, defending 

1 Thu* enumerated, “ Kali-tantra, MundaiuiUt, T'ir£u N'rviina-tantra, Sana- 
earan [p], Bira-tantra, Ling&rck ma, 13luita-tantra, Uddcsana and Kaiika-kulpa, 
Bhairavi-tantra, and BhaiVari-kalpa, Todala, PiHitribheJanata, M ay u-tantra, 
Bireswara, Vis r wasara, Sumry a-tantra, Brah ma -y am ala -taut ra, Jludm-yamala- 
tautra, S'anku-yhmala-tantra, Gayatri-tantra, Ktdikbkulu-aarva3\va, Kul&rnavn, 
YoginLtantra, and the Tantra MahisbauuirdinL These are here universally 
known, 0 Bhairavi, greatest of soul*! And many are the taidms uttered by 
S'umbha.” [For some accou?: of the Tantra literature, .e \Yi Son's on 

the Jidig ion of the Hindus, vol. i. pp. 247-262, and Aufrecht’s Bodl. Cot. pp, 
88- -110. I have corrected biwjdrc: ■ . to Liugd'.chana. j 
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tlio people, commerce, or keeping herds or flooks, and servile 
attendance on learned and virtuous priests. 


A Brahmana, unable to subsist by his own duties, may live 
by those of a soldier : if he cannot get a subsistence by either 
of these employments, he may apply to tillage, and attendance 
on cattle, or gain a competence by traffic, avoiding certain 
commodities. A Kshatriya, in distress, may subsist by all 
these means; but lie must not have recourse to the highest 
functions. In seasons of distress, a further latitude is rnven. 
The practice of medicine, and other learned professions, paint¬ 
ing and other arts, work for wages, menial service, aims, and 
usury, are among the [187] modes of subsistence allowed to 
the Br&hmana and Kshatriya. A Vaisya, unable to subsist 
by his own duties, may descend to the servile acts of a S'udra. 
And a S'udra, not finding employment by waiting on men of 
the higher classes, may subsist by handicrafts; principally 
following those mechanical occupations, as joinery and 
masonry; and practical arts, as painting and writing; by 
following of which he may serve men of superior classes ; and, 
although a man of a lower tribe is in general restricted from 
the acts of a higher class, the S'udra is expressly permitted to 
become a trader or a husbandman. 

Besides the particular occupations assigned to each of the 
mix- ] classes, they have the alternative of following that 
profession which regularly belongs to the class from which 
they derive their origin on the mother's side : those, at least, 
have sue)) an option, who arc bora in the direct order of the 
tribes, as the Murdhabhishikta, Ambaslitha, and others. The 
mixe«i classes are also permitted to subsist by any of the duties 
of a Sudra; that is, by a menial service, by handicrafts, by 
commerce, or by agriculture. 

Hence it appears that almost every occupation, though 
regularly it be the profession of a particular class, is open to 
most other tiibes; and that the limitations, far from b«'in<r 
rigorous, lo, in fact, reserve only one peculiar profession, that 
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of tho Braliraaiia, which consists in teaching the A eJa, and 
officiating at religious ceremonies. 

The classes aro sufficiently numerous } but the subdivisions 
of them have further multiplied distinctions to an endless 
variety. The subordinate distinctions may be best exemplified 
from the Bralimana aud Kayastha, because some of the appel¬ 
lations, by which the different races are distinguished, will be 
familiar to many readers. 

The Brahmanas of Bengal are descended from five priests, 
invited from Kanyakubja, by Xdiswara, 1 king of [i$$] Gauda, 
who is said to have reigned about nine hundred years after 
Christ. These .were Bhatta Nir&yana, ot the family of 
Sandila, a son pf Kasyapa; Daksha, also a descendant oi 
Kasyapa; Yedagarva, 2 of the family of Vatsa; Chandia, of 
the family of Savarna, a son of Kasyapa ; aud Sri Harslia, 
a descendant of Bharadw&ja. 3 

From these ancestors have branched no fewer than a hun¬ 


dred and fifty-six families, of which the p/ecedence >vus nxed 
by Ballala-sena, who reigned in the eleventh century of the 
Christian era. One hundred of these families settled in 
V&rendra, and fifty-six in Radha. They are now dispersed 
throughout Bengal, but retain the family distinctions fixed 
by Balhila-sena. They are denominated from the families to 


1 [The name k commonly written A'di.ura or Adisur. Batm Ivajendralhla Wit la 
has the following remarks in his papm r ‘ On a Land Grant of MahcntJrap u cv 
in the B.A.S. Joura. 1864:—“The Kuliua Khyasth is have cardully preserved 
their genealogy. They hold periodical meetings (ekujdyis), at which all the family 
heralds or ghatal'x assemble, and v cord the names of every successive generation. 
The lust meeting of this kind was held several v^irs ago at the house ol Rfija 
R&dhkkfmta Leva, when the names of the 2ith generation of Kulinns were duly 
recorded The writer of this note- is him elf one of the 24th in do cent from Kuli- 
dhsa Mitm. In some families the 26th, the 27th. and even the 28th descent, 
have already appeared, but nowhere later,’’ ilo takes the average at 27 genera¬ 

tions, and fixes the date of the first advent of tho Kkyastl :u into liengal in 9G4 
A.D. Lusscn thinks that A'disera was a contemporary oi S'rt Hnrsha, o r 
SU&ditya, of Kanauj (a.d. C19-650). 

3 (T edagarbha ?] 

3 [Cf. Pertseh, Kshifisovn >*<ivalicharila , pp. 2, 19. According to the 
authorities there quoted, Vedu irbh a was of the 'divanja-gofra, an ’ Cbhh? uirh 
(sir) of tho \ atsa. Ci. also Grill’s prcl. to his cd, of the Y,- ; i-^mlT u j 




which their five progenitors belonged, and are still considered 
as K&nyakubja Brahmanas. 

At the period when these priests were invited by the king 
of Gauda, some Saraswata Brahmanas, and a few Vaidikas, 
resided in Bengal. Of the Brahmanas of Saraswata, none 
are now found in Bengal; but five families of Vaidikas are 
extant, and are admitted to intermarry with the Brahmanas 
of Kadha. 

Among the Brahmanas of V&rondra, eight families have 
pre-eminence, and eight hold the second rank. 1 Among [189] 
those of Radha, six hold the first rank. 2 The distinctive ap¬ 
pellations of the several families are borne by thoso of the 
first rank ; but in most of the other families they are disused ; 
and karman , or karma, the addition common to the whole tribe 
of Brahmanas, is assumed. For this practice, the priests of 
Bengal are censured by the Brahmanas of Mithila, and other 
countries, where that title is only used on important occasions, 
and in religious ceremonies. 

In MithilA the additions are fewer, though distinct families 
are more numerous; no more than three surnames are in use 
in that district, Thdkura, Misra, and Ojhi; each appropriated 
to many families. 

1 VaRENDRA BuAIiMANAS. 

KuLfNA 8. 

Maitra. Bhima, or Kali. Jiudra- Vagi si, Savyaminiy or Sandra I, 

LdKan [Lahidi]. Bhdduri. Sddhu-V(igla% % Bhadara [Bhhdatfaj. 

The last was admitted by election of the other seven. 

S'uODHA-s'ltOTRIYA 8. 

KaSHTA-8'kOT31YA 84. 

The names of theso 92 families seldom occur in common intercourse. 

2 UApuiYA Braumakas. 

Kol£na C. 

Mukhuti, vulgarly, Mukhurju* Qdnguli. Kdnjaldla . 

Ohoshdla. Bandyavatiy Chafnfi % 

vulgarly, Baiiqji. * vulgarly, CAatoji .♦ 
R'RO'ftllYA 50. 

Th*: names of these 50 families seldom occur in common intercourse. 

* [These names arc properly Mukhvp>Uhy6ya t B&ndyop<ulhy&i.o t and Chttopadhy&y*^ 
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~xhe Kayasthas of Bengal claim descent from fire Kayasthas 
who attended tlie priests invited from Kanyakubja. 1 Their 
descendants branched into eighty-three families ; and their 
precedence was fixed by the same prince Ballala-sena, who 
also adjusted the family rank of other classes. 

In Banga and Dakshina Raelha, three families of Kayasthas 
havo pre-eminence; eight hold the second rank." The [190] 
Kayasthas * f inferior rank generally assume the addition of 
Dasa, common to the tribe of S'udras, in the samo manner as 
other classes havo similar titles common to the whole tribe. 


The regular addition to the name of a Kshatriya is v arman ; 
to that of a Vaisya, Gupta; but the general title ot De\a is 
commonly assumed ; and, with a feminine termination, is also 
borno by women of other tribes. 3 

1 [Their names were Makaranda Ghoshft, Darfwatha Basu, Khlidfca Mitra, 
Dasaratha or Yirhta Guha, and Purushottama Datta. The- first three acknow¬ 
ledged service to the Brahmans, and their descendant® were therefore ranked as 
kuli’.a (noble). The Kulfnaa and the Sanmaulikas intermarry. But the inferior 
Kfiyastha families, the Maulikas (more commonly called Bfibfiture from the 
Bengali word for 72), may not intermarry with their supcrioril] 

3 Kayasthas of Dakshina RX^ha and Bang a. 

KulIna 3. 

Ghosha Fast*, vulg. Bose . 

Sanmaulika 8. 

Be. Datta. Kara . 

Sena . Sin ha. Basa. 

Maulika 72. 

Guhan. Gana. liada. Muhin . 

Soma. Bui. Iludra, Pdla, 

Sanya, or Sam. Sain, etc. 

S'ydma, etc, 

Tfja, etc. 

Chdki , etc . 

The others are omitted for the sake of brevity; their names seldom occur in 
common intercourse. 

3 [in Bengal the next divisions below the Brahmans are the Baidyas or me<lical, 
and the K&yasthas or writer cast.—then come the niu divisions called the 
Naba S'6k, i.e. tho Gopa or cowherd, the Mali or gardener, the Tuili or oilman, 
the Tantrf or weaver, the Modaka or confc lioucr, the Varaji or betel cultivator, 
the Kulfila or potter, the Karmakara or smith, and the Nfipita or barber. Below 
these are the low casts from whom a Brahman cannot accept watrr, such an the 
Gandhika or spice-sellar, S'ankhakhra or worker in ihells, Kaivnrtaka or fisher- 
man, Sauvarpabanij or goldsmith, etc.; some of the richest families in Calcutta, 
who Lave been bankers for more than a century, belong to tie Saavar^uibanij 
cast. Lower than all are the Bedijhs, Poms, Hfvdis, etc.] 


Mitra. 

Pcilita. 

Guha, 

Kdga. Bhadra . 

Adilya, Chandra, 
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<SL 

The distinctions of families are important in regulating inter¬ 
marriages. Genealogy is made a particular study; and the 
greatest attention is given to regulate the alliance according to 
established rules, particularly in the first marriage of the 
eldest son. The principal points to be observed are, not to 
marry within the prohibited degrees ; nor in a familv known 
by its name to be of the same primitive stock; nor in one of 
inferior rank; nor even in an inferior branch of an equal one; 
for within some families gradations are established. Thus, 
among the Kullna of the Kayasthas, the rank has been 
counted from thirteen degrees; and in every generation, so 
long as the marriage has been properly assorted, one degree 
has been added to the rank. But, should a marriage be con¬ 
tracted in a family of a lower degree, an entire forfeiture of 
such rank would be incurred. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE SECT OF JAINS. 1 


[From the Asiatic Researches, vol. is- PP- 287 22. 

Calcutta , 1807. 4to.] 

[191] Tiie information collected by Major Mackenzie, con¬ 
cerning a religious sect hitherto so imperfectly known as that of 
the Jainas, and which lias been even confounded with one more 
numerous and more widely spread (the sect of Buddha), may 
turnish the ground of further researches, from which an exact 
knowledge of the tenets and practice of a very remarkable 
order of people may bo ultimately expected. M hat Major 
Mackenzie has communicated to the Society, con es liom a 
most authentic source; the declarations of two principal priests 
of the Jainas themselves. It is supported by similar infor¬ 
mation, procured from a like source, by Dr. F. Buchanan, 
during his journey in Mysore, in the year following the re¬ 
duction of Seringapatam. Having the permission ot Dr. 
Buchanan to use the extracts, which 1 had his leave to make 
from the journal kept by him during that journey, I have 
inserted, in the preceding article, the information received by 
him from priests of the Jaina sect. 2 

I am enabled to corroborate both statements, from conver¬ 
sation with Jaina priests, and from books in my possession, 
written bv authors of the Jaina persuasion. Some of those 
volumes were procured for me at Benares; others were ob- 

1 [Cf. the Essay on the Jainas in vui. i.] 

2 [Major Muekenzu’s paper is funn-J in A*. Puscarc/u\<, >ol. ix. pp. 241-2; S. 
and iho extract front Dr. Buchanan's Jonrua!. pp. 270-2*6. 
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tained from the present Jagat Set, at Murshidab&d, who, 
having changed his religion, to adopt the wor[19‘2]ship of 
Vishnu, forwarded to me, at my request, such books of his 
former faith as were yet within his reach. 

It appears, from the concurrent result of all the inquiries 
which have been made, that the Jainas constitute a sect of 
Hindus, differing, indeed, from the rest in some very im¬ 
portant tenets; but following, in other respects, a similar 
practice, and maintaining like opinions and observances. 

The essential character of the Hindu institutions is the 
distribution of the people into four great tribes. This is con¬ 
sidered by themselves to be the marked point which separates 
them from Mlechhas or Barbarians. The Jrinas, it is found, 
admit the same division into four tribes, and perform like 
religious ceremonies, termed sanskdras , from the birth of a 
male to his marriage. They observe similar fasts, and prac¬ 
tise, still more strictly, the received maxims for refraining 
from injury to any sentient being. They appear to recognize 
as subordinate deities, some, if not all, of the gods of the 
prevailing sects; but do not worship, in particular, the five 
principal gods of those sects; or any one of them by pre¬ 
ference ; nor address prayers, or perform sacrifice, to the sun, 
or to fire: and they differ from the rest of the Hindus, in 
assigning the highest place to certain deified saints, ' who, 
according to their creed, have successively become superior 
gods. Another point in which they materially disagree is the 
rejection of the Vedas, the divine authority of which they 
deny ; condemning, at the same time, the practice of sacrifices, 
and the other ceremonies which the followers of the Vedas 
perform, to obtain specific promised consequences in this 
world or in the next. 

In this respect the Jainas resemble the Bauddbas or Sau- 
getas. who equally deny the divine authority of the Vedas ; 
and who similarly worst ip certain pre-eminent saints, admit¬ 
ting likewise, as subordinate deities nearly [193] the whole 
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pantheon of the orthodox Hindus. They, differ, indeed, in 
regard to the history of the personages whom they have 
deified; and it may be hence concluded, that they have had 
distinct founders; but the original notion seems to have 
been the same. In fact, this remarkable tenet, from which 
the Jainas and Bauddhas derive their most conspicuous pecu¬ 
liarities, is not entirely unknown to the orthodox Hindus, 
The followers of the Vedas, according to the theology which 
is explained in the Vedanta, considering the human soul as a 
portion of the divine and universal mind, believe that it is 
capable of perfect union with the divine essence: and the 
writers on the Vedanta not only affirm, that this union and 
identity are attained through a knowledge of God, as by them 
taught; but have hinted, that by such means the particular 
soul becomes God, even to the actual attainment ot supremacy . l 

So far the followers of the Vedas do not virtually disagree 
with the Jainas and Bauddhas. But they have not, like those 
sects, framed a mythology upon the suppled history ot the 
persons who have successively attained divinity ; nor have 
they taken those for the objects of national worship. All 
three sects agree in their belief of transmigration. But the 
Jaina 3 are distinguished from the rest by their admission ot 
no opinions, as they themselves affirm, which are not founded 
on perception, or on proof drawn from that, *" from testimony. 8 

It does not, however, appear, that they really withhold 
belief from pretended revelations: and the doctrines which 
characterize the sect are not confined to ' = met; but 

form an assemblage of mythological and metaphysical ideas 
found among other sects, joined to many visionary and fan¬ 
tastic notions of their own. 

[194] Their b* li fin the eternity of matter, and perpetuity 
of tho world, is common to the S&nkhya philosophy, from 

1 Vfihad hrapyaka npanisbad. 

2 [M&dhavn makes them held (like t.ho Buddhists) on!} two pi imanic, per¬ 
ception aud inference.] 
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which it was, porhaps, immediately taken. Their description 
of the world has much analogy to that which is given in 
the Puriinas, or Indian theogonies: but the scheme lias been 
rendered still more extravagant. Their precaution to avoid 
injuring any being is a practice inculcated in the orthodox 
religion, but which has been carried by them to a ludicrous 
extreme. 1 2 

In their notions of the soul, and of its union with the body, 
and of retribution for good and evil, some analogy is likewise 
observable. The Jainas conceive tho soul fjlvaj to have been 
eternally united to a very subtil material body, or rather to 
two such bodies, one of which is invariable, and consists (if I 
rightly apprehend their metaphysical notions) of the powers 
of the mind; the other is variable, and is composed of its 
passions and affections (this, at least, is what I understand 

them to mean by tho tcnjasa and harm ana iuriraa). The 
soul, so embodied, becomes, in its successive transmigrations, 
united with a grosser body denominated auddrika ,* which re¬ 
tains a definite form, as man and other mundane beings ; or it 
is joined with a purer essence, varying in its appearance at 
pleasure, as tho god - and genii. This last is termed vaikdrika. 
They distinguish a fifth sort of body, under the name of 
dhunket , which they explain as a minute form, issuing from 
the bead of a meditative sacy, to consult an omniscient saint ; 
and returning with the desired information to the person 
whence that form issued, or rather from which it was 
elongated: for they suppose the communication not to have 
be-v interrupted. 

The soul is never completely separated from matter, 
until it obtain a final release from corporeal sufferance, bv 
deification, through a perfect disengagemeni from good and 
evil, in the person ff a beatified saint. Intermediately it 

1 Jain- priests usually bear n broom adapted to sweep insects out of their wav; 
lest the y hIiouM tread on tho rain up st being, 

2 [A udarika /] 
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eives retribution for the benefits or injuries ascribable to it 
in its actual or precedent state, according to a strict principle 
of retaliation, receiving pleasure or pain from the same 
individual, who, in a present or former state, was either 


benefited or aggrieved. 

on 

Major Mackenzie's information confirms that which I had 
also received, concerning the distribution of these sectaries 
into clergy and laity. In Hindustan the Jainas are usually 
called Syauras 1 ; but distinguish themselves into feravakas and 
^ atis. The laity (termed Sravaka) includes persons of 


various tribes, as, indeed, is the case with Hindus of other 
sects: but, on this side of India, the Jainas are mostly of the 
Vaisya class. 2 The orthodox Hindus have a secular, as well 
as a regular, clergy : a Brdhmana, following the practice of 
officiating at tho ceremonies of his religion, without quitting 
the order of a householder, may be considered as belonging 
to tho secular clergy ; one who follows worldly profession 
(that of husbandry, for example) appertains to the laity ; and 
so do people of other tribes: but persons, who have passed 
into the several orders of devotion, may be reckoned to consti¬ 
tute the regular clergy. The Jaiuas have, iu like manner, 
priests who have entered into an order of devotion; and also 
employ Br&hmanas at their ceremonies; and, for want of 
Brahmanas of their own faith, they even have recourse to tho 
secular clergy of the orthodox sect. This subject is sufficiently 
explained by Major Mackenzie [190] and Dr. Buehanan ; I 
shall, however, add, for tho sake of a subsequent remark, that 


the Jainas apply the terms Yati and S’ram ana (in Prakrit and 
Hindi written Samana) to a person who has J'voted himself 
to religious contemplation and austerity; and the sect of 
Buddha uses tho word S'ramana for the same meaning. It 
cannot be doubted, that the Sommonacodom of Siam is merely 


1 [According to Shake.-pear svierd.] 

- I understand that their Val>'ya class include*-* eighty four tribes- of nhom 
the most common arc those denominate 1 •• *,&i, Agarw.il, I’nriwhr, and. Kknn- 
de*wki. 
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a corruption of tlio words S'ramana Gautama, tlie lioly Gau¬ 
tama or Buddha. 1 

Having been here led to a comparison of the Indian sects 
which follow the precepts of the Vedas with those which 
reject their authority, I judge it necessary to notice an opinion, 
which has been advanced, on the relative antiquity of those 
religions ; and especially the asserted priority of the Bauddhas 
before the Brahmanas. 

In the first place, it may be proper to remark, that the 
earliest accounts of India, by the Greeks who visited the 
country, describe its inhabitants as distributed into separate 
tribes. 2 Consequently a sect, which, like the modern Bauddhas, 
has no distinction of cast, could not have been then the most 
prevalent in India. 

If is indeed possible that the followers of Buddha may, like 
the Jainas, have retained the distribution into four tribes, so 
long as they continued in Hindr.st&n. But in that case, they 
must have been a sect of Hindus ; and the question, which is 
most ancient, the Brahmana or the Bauddha, becomes a 
solecism. 

If it be admitted that, the Bauddhas are originally a sect of 
Hindus, it may bo next questioned whether that, or any of the 
religious systems now established, be the most [197] ancient. 
I have, on a former occasion, 3 indicated the notions which I 
entertain on this point. According to the hypothesis which I 
then hinted, the earliest Indian sect of which we have any 
present distinct knowledge, is that of the followers of the 
practical Vedas, who worshipped the sun, fire, and the ele¬ 
ments; and who believed the efficacy of sacrifices, for the 
accomplishment of present and of future purposes. It may bo 
supposed that tho refined doctrine of the Vedantis, or followers 

1 See As. Res. vol. vii. p. 416. 

2 Seven tribes arc cnumer.ra-d : but it is not difficult to reconcile tho dis¬ 
tributions which ue ftt.-.ivd by Arrian and Strabo, with the present distribution 
into four olasses. 

8 Ab. Ik.-, vol. viii. p. 474. (vol. i. p. 11", 111 [old. cd.], of the present work.) 
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theological and argumentative part of the Vedas, is of 
later date: and it does not seem improbable that the sects of 
Jina and of Buddha are still more modern. But I apprehend 
that the Vaishnavas, meaning particularly the worshippers of 
li&ma and of Krishna, 1 may bo subsequent to those sects, and 
that the S'aivas also are of more recent date. 

I state it as an hypothesis, because 1 am not at present able 
to support the whole of this position on grounds which may 
appear quite satisfactory to others; nor by evidence which 


may entirely convince them. Some arguments will, [198] 
however, be advanced, to show that the supposition is not 
gratuitous. 

The long sought history of Kashmir, 8 which in the original 
Sanskrit was present to the Emperor Akbar, as related by 
Abu’l-Fazl in the Ay ini Akbari, 3 and of which a Persian 


translation exists, more ample than AbuT-FazVs brief abstract, 
has been at length recovered in the original language . 4 A 
fuller account of this book will be hereafter submitted to the 


1 In explanation of a remark contained in a former essay (vol. i. p- [110, etc.] 
of Hie present work), X take this occasion of adding, that the mere mention of 
It&raa or of Krishna, in a passage of the Vedas, without any indication of pec uliar 
reverence, would not authorize a presumption ajrainst the genuineness of that 
passage, on my hypothesis; nor, admitting its authenticity, tumish an argument 
against that system. I suppose both heroes to have been known characters in 
ancient fabulous history ; hut conjecture that, on the *ame basis, new fables have 
been constructed, elevating those personages to the rank of gods. On this sup¬ 
position, the simple mention of them in genuine portions of the Vedas, particularly 
in that parr of it which is entitled Brhhmana, would not appear surprising. 
Accordingly, Krishna, sou of Bevaki, is actually named in the Chhkndogya 
upanishad (towards the close of the 3rd chapter, [iii. 17. 6 ]) as having received 
theological information from Ghorn a descendant of Angiras. I his passage, 
which Lad escaped my notice, was indicated to me bv Mr. Speke liom the Per¬ 
sian translation of the Upanishad. [Of. Burnouf, Inirod. p 136, where he thinks 
that the earlier Buddhist Sdtras m < allude to Krishna. The name occurs, 
however, in the ‘developed Sutras’ of Nep&l, as/ 1 .?. Lalita-vistam, p. 148. 17.] 

2 [The H&jatarnngini was analyzed by M il -n in .0A .starches, vd. xv., 
and translated bv Troyer for the Oriental Translation Society. The Sanskrit 
text wus printed at Calcutta in ISS 3 ] 

3 Vol. ii. p. 178. 

4 The copy which F possess belonged to a Brfihmonn, who died sr-n > months 
ago (1803) in Calcutta. I obtained it from his in irs. 

VOL. lit flteSAVg II.] 
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Society: the present occasion for the mention of it, is a passage 
which was cited by Dr. Buchanan, 1 from the English transla¬ 
tion of the i^yini Akbari, for an import which is not supported 
by the Persian or Sanskrit text. 

The author, after briefly noticing the colony established in 
Kashmir by Kasyapa, and hinting a succession of kings to the 
time of the Kurus and Pandavas, opens his detailed history, 
and list of princes, with Gonarda, a contemporary' of 
Yudhishthira. He describes Asoka (who was twelfth in 
succession from Gonarda), and his son Jaloka, and grandson 
D&modara, as devout worshippers of S'iva; and Jaloka, in 
particular, as a conqueror of the Mlechhas, or barbarians. 
Damodara, according to this history, was succeeded by three 
kings of the race of Turushka ; and they were followed by a 
Bodhisattwa, who wrested the empire from them by the aid of 
S'dkyasinha, and introduced the religion of Buddha into 
Kashmir. He reigned a hundred years ; and the next 
sovereign was Abhimanyu, who destroyed the Bauddhas, and 
re-established the doctrines of the Nila-purdna. This account 
is so far [199] from proving the priority of the Bauddhas, that 
it directly avers the contrary. 

From the legendary tales concerning the last Buddha, cur- 
rent in all the countries, in which his sect now flourishes; 2 and 
upon the authority of a life of Buddha in the Sanskrit lan¬ 
guage, under the title of Lalita-puruna, which was procured by 
Major Knox, during his public mission in Nep&I, it can be 
affirmed, that the story of Gautama Buddha has been en¬ 
grafted on the heroic history of the luuar and solar races, 
received by the orthodox Hindus; an evident sign that his 
Sf.ct is subsequent to that ii which this fabulous history 
original. 5 

1 As Rea. vol. vi. p. J 0,5. 

lach&rd. Voyage de Siam, Laloubere, Rnt/numede Siam. 

8 [Ibis probably alludes to the legend given from Pali sources by Fnusbbll in 
Ind. Stud. v. 412-421% and from Til* ->a sources by Caoma de Kbrbsi, 
il ;38 °* rjCnie s ‘ v ’yol family of Kapilavastu is there traced up to lWunrfcku 
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The same remark is applicable to the Jainas, with whom 
the legendary story of their saints also seems to be engrafted 
on the paurdnic tales of the orthodox sect. Sufficient in¬ 
dication of this will appear, in the passages which will be 
subsequently cited from the writings of the Jainas. 

Considerable weight mighty be allowed to an argument de-- 
duced from the aggravated extravagance of the fictions 
admitted by the sects of Jina and Buddha. The mythology 
of the orthodox Hindus, their present chronology adapted to 
astronomical periods, their legendary tales, their mystical 
allegories, are abundantly extravagant. But the Jainas and 
Bauddhas surpass them in monstrous exaggerations of the 
same kind. In this rivalship of absurd fiction it would not 
be unreasonable to pronounce that to be mo3t modern which 
has outgone the rest. 

The greater antiquity of the religion of the Vedas is also 
rendered probable, from the prevalence of a similar worship of 
the sun and of fire in ancient Persia. Nothing forbids the 
supposition that a religious worship, which was there es¬ 
tablished iri times of antiquity, may have also existed [200] 
from a remote period in the country between the Ganges and 
the Indus. 

The testimony of the Greeks preponderates greatly for the 
early prevalence of the sect, from which die present orthodox 
Hindus are derived, Arrian, having said that the Brachmanes 
were the sages or learned among the Indians, 1 mentions them 
under the latter designation (crofacrrai) as a distinct tribe, 

* which, though inforior to the others in number, is superior 
in rank and estimation : bound to no bodily work, nor con- 


of the solar race. The Lafita-viehra has a curious passage, where the 
BodUisafctwas consult ns to "which family S'&kya-mum i: to be horn in. They 
successively reject as unworthy th». . *y. i feniiiiu t*f tlu- Ma.adhas, the Kotfala ?, 
the Vatsus (of Kausambi), the r«. p :hiie of Vais’ fill, the Bradym;* .t> (of Vjjavini), 
and tbe royal families of AliUluirft, Hnmnfcpura and Mithili; and they 
eventually select- -In S ukyas of Kumi.sva-.tii.] 

1 KcU ru'V Bpc xy.ivKV ot 8)j croipurral r j?s 'h’5o?s tl<nr y k t. A. I'xp. Al. vi. 16. 
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tributing anything from labour to the public use ; in short, 
no duty is imposed on that tribe, but that of sacrificing to the 
gods, for the nommon benefit of the Indians ; and, when any 
one celebrates a private sacrifice, a person of that class becomes 
his guide ; as if the sacrifices would not else be acceptable to 
the gods/’ 1 

Here, as well as in the sequel of the passage, the priests of 
a religion consonant to the Yedas, are well described: and 
what is said, is suitable to them; but to no other sect, which 
is known to have at any time prevailed in India, 

A similar description is more succinctly given by Strabo, 

4 It is said, that the Indian multitude is divided into seven 
classes; and that the philosophers are first in rank, but fewest 
in number. They are employed, respectively, for private 
benefit, by those who are sacrificing or worshipping, etc/ 2 

In another place he states, on the authority of Megasthenes, 

* Two classes of philosophers or priests ; the Braehrnanes and 
Germanes : 3 but the Braehrnanes are best [201] esteemed, 
because they are most consistent in their doctrine/ 4 The 
author then proceeds to describe their manners and opinions : 
the whole passage is highly deserving of attention, and will be 
found, on consideration, to be more suitable to the orthodox 
Hindus* than to the Bauddhas or Jamas : particularly towards 
the close of his account of the Braehrnanes, where he savs, 
4 In many things they agree with the Greeks ; for they affirm, 
that the world was produced and is perishable; and that it is 
spherical; that God, governing it as well as framing it, per¬ 
vades the whole : that the principles of all things are various ; 
but water is the principle of the construction of'the world : 

1 N<.W fjL-nvrcu oi irdvrcs ’It'Soi is Znrb n<i\tc"ra y evear* iv tiiv airroiviv ot Sop-carat 

€!<n, k . r. x. Arrian, Indie, e. II. 

2 priori to to) v’lvS&v Tr\r,i)o$ us ^Trra /ifpr; y yprjadai, Ka\ xpurovs rol s 

ifuKotrStpovs cfoar, k. t. X. Strab. x v. e. 1. (p. 70 ?<L Cusaub.) 

3 [These are probably the S'ramny.-.. or Br&hmanical oseotics.] 

1 ‘'AXX17*' oiaip^cnt' wok?tcm v*p\ r.-ov $tko<r 6 <pu.'v t Svo yci'rj (pcitTKov, wv tovs 
t,^V hpcvnuvas koAcT, rots 5t* Ter k. t. >. Strab. XT, C, 1. p. 712. 
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the four elements, there is a fifth nature, whence 
heaven and the stars: that the earth is placed in the centre of 
all. Such and many other things are affirmed of reproduction, 
and of the soul. Like Plato, they devise fables concerning 
the immortality of the soul, and the judgment in the infernal 
regions; and other similar notions. These things ar e said of 
the Brachmanes. v 

Strabo notices likewise another order of people opposed 
to the Brachmanes, and called Pramnse: 1 he characterizes 
them as ‘ contentious cavillers* who ridiculed tue Biachmanes, 
for their study of physiology and astronomy. 

Philostratus, in the life’of Apollonius, speaks of the Liacli 
manes as worshipping the sun. By day they p ia J *° 
sun respecting the seasons, which he governs, that he would 
send them in due time; and that India might thrive . aiul, in 
the eveuhig, they intreat the solar [202] rav not to he im 
patient of night, and to remain as conducted ficin than. 

Pliny and Solinus 4 also describe the Gyinnosophists on 
templating the sun : and Hierocles, as cited by Stephanus of 
Byzantium, 5 expressly declares the Brachmanes to be particu¬ 
larly devoted to the sun. 

This worship, which distinguishes the orthodox Hindus, 
does not seem to have teen at any time practised by thi *i\al 
sects of Jina and Buddha. 

Porpliyrius, treating of a class of religious men, among the 
Indians, whom the Greeks were accustomed t call Gym no- 
sophists, mentions two orders of them; one, the Brachmanes : 
the other, the Samaneeans: ‘the Brachmanes receive religious 
knowledge, like the priesthood, in right ot birth; but the 

1 [Wilson [Am. Aesem-ehes, vol. xvii,, p. 279) derives this r.ame from Prh- 
minika, a follower of the Ny&ya school, but this is very doubtful, j 

- $i\otr6<pov$ rc rois B paxf^riv &yri8t<uf>ovrrai Up&i :?*s epiCTMo/is rn zi koX 
t\*yKTiKous. k. t. A. Si mb. 1. c. p. 71^, 719. 

J Med* ijfitpav v\v odv $?Ai ov i ran* &puiv } tc . t. A. lib. lii- op. 4. 

4 PUn., lib. vii. c. 2. Solin. i. 62. 

5 T b B paXJA&vv t>lk*v x:'8pu)V <pi\ocr6<pwv f fcal Qtols yAi? 8< udAiarc 

tca.OtL'tTt w f.if rw- Su ph u. dc (id vociiit Brnchioanos. 
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Sarnanasans are select, and consist of persons choosing to pro¬ 
secute divine studies/ He adds, on the authority of Bar- 
desanes, that c all the Braehmanes are of one race; for they 
are all descended from one father and one mother. But the 
Samanseans are not of their race; being selected from the whole 
nation of Indians, as before mentioned. The Brachraan is sub¬ 
ject to no domination, and contributes nothing to others/ 1 

In this passage, the Brachman, as an hereditary order of 
priesthood, is contrasted with another religious order ; to which 
persons of various tribes were admissible : and the Sarnanseans, 
who are obviously the same with the Germanes of Strabo, 
were doubtless Sannydsis ; but may have be[203]longed to 
any ot the sects ot Hindus. The name seems to bear some 
affinity to the Srarnanas, or ascetics of the Jainas and Bauddhas. 

Clemens Alexandrines does indeed hint, that all the Brach- 
manc revered their wise men as deities ; 2 and in another 
pi; ee, he describes them as worshipping Hercules and Pan . 3 
But the following passage from Clemens is most in point. 
Having said, that philosophy flourished anciently among t he 
barbarians, and afterwards was introduced among the Greeks, 
he instances the prophets of the Egyptians, the Chaldees of 
the Assyrians ; the Druids of the Gauls (Galatee) ; the Sama- 
noeans of the Bactrians; the philosophers of the Cells ; the 
ALagi of the Persians ; tji; Gymnosophisfcs of the Indians : and 
proceeds thus : — 4 They are of two kinds, some called Sar- 

1 I orpli. (k- Abttnuntia , lib. iv. [This quotation, from Bardesanes' Indica, is 
tlie fullest classical an ount of the Buddhists. ile divides the Indian Theologi 
into Brahmans and Sainamnana, and then describes the latter at some length. 
Among*'., other things he says that the novice most shave his body, adopt a 
peculiar dress, and give up bh property, as well as abandon his family. They 
lived outside the city in lu u tea of royal foundation ; they proved and took their 
meals at the sound of a bell, and were not allowed to marry or hold property. 

K wh of thctt particulars may be illustrated from Mr. Hardy's JAsf.m .1 fomci.dm, 
a: i tin ;••• cannot bo a doubt that the Sam uuui arc Buddhist ascetics, see Las n, 

^ ^ f • V<J 1* ii-j p. 700; -Util r. fntrod. to T>uddheigh 03 ha'8 I'aruOUs, pp. 

lii., ex..\iii. Satnuna is the Puli ‘ .m of the older H'ramana.] 

2 tvw/ fjjoi etc. Stro> i. lib. i. c. Id. p. 130, ed. Sylb. 

3 Strom, lib. ii\ c. 7. p. iU4, ed. Sylb. 
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manes, others Brachmanes. Among the Sarmanes, those 
called Allobii 1 neither inhabit towns, nor have houses; they 
&re clad with the bark of trees, 2 and eat acorns, and drink 
water with their hands. They know not marriage, nor pro¬ 
creation of children; like those now called Encratetai (chaste) 
lliere are likewise, among the Indians, persons obeying the 
precepts of Butta, whom they worship as a god, on account of 
his extreme venerableness. 13 

Here, to my apprehension, the followers of Buddha are [204] 
clearly distinguished from the Braclimanes and Sarmanes. 4 
I he latter, called Germanes by Strabo, and Samanmans by 
Porphyrius, are the ascetics of a different religion ; and may 
have belonged to the sect of Jina, or to another. Ihe Brach- 
manes are apparently those who are described by Philostratus 
and Hierocles, as worshipping the sun ; and, by Strabo and by 
Arrian, as performing sacrifices for the common benefit ot the 
nation, as well as for individuals. The religion which they 
practised was so far conformable with the precepts of the 
Vedas : and their doctrine and observances, their manners and 
opinions, as noticed by the authors abov' cited, agree with no 
other religious institutions known in India, but the orthodox 
sect. In short, the Bralnnanas arc distinctly mentioned by 
Greek authors as the first of the tribes or castes, into which 
the Indian nation was then, as now, divided. 14 ie y are 
expressly discriminated from the sect of Buddha by ono 
ancient author, and from the Sarmanes, or Samanmans, 
(ascetics of various tribes) by others. They are described by 

1 Same with the Iiylobii of Strabo. 

2 The hark dress indicates Br&hmank ii niceties, ef. Muller, */>. p. Hi. 

■' Aitt ovSe rovTtcv rb yri'os oi fic-v 'Zapp.dyat ainwv, ol 84 B paxjMvai KoXovfxcvot. 
Ka\ t&v 2c tf'Uav&v oi A Wd&iot irpoouyopt'Hj/Aei'oi, ot/Tf ttu\us obcownv, otfrt 
'artya.', txoccriv, br'ibpivv 84 &fi<pL*vvwrui <f>\ottns t *ul uKp yec. <wou vraiy /cal b'5a?p 
ra?y x^po’i Triyovemr ou ydixov, oil iraiOoiroitav Yercunv, iiinrtp oi vvv *Ey/iparTjrcti 
KaAovfitvoi. ticrl 84 'iwv lv5wv ui tois Bci. rra irtitfouci’ot ttuo a.yy 4 Xp.acri v• tv 8i* 
crtp.v6rr>ros th Qcbv ren^izaai. Strom, lib. i. 0 . 16. p. 113, ud. vlh. 

4 The passage h as been interpreted differently; as if Clemens said, that the 
Aliobii were those who worshipped Butta. (See Moreri, Art. tStimasAcm.) The 
u \i is arab:-U0A5. 
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Hpre than one authority, as worshipping the sun, as 
rming sacrifices, and as denying the eternity of the world, 
and maintaining other tenets incompatible with the supposition 
that the sects of Buddha or Jina could be meant. Their 
manners and doctrine, as described by these authors, are quite 
conformable with the notions and practice of the orthodox 
Hindus. It may therefore be confidently inferred, that the 
followers of the Yedas flourished in India when it was 
visited by the Greeks under Alexander: and continued to 
flourish from the time of Megasthenes, who described them in 
the fourth century before Ciirist, to that of Porphyrins, who 
speaks of [205] them, on later authority, in the third century 
after Christ. 

I have thus stated, as briefly as the nature of the subject 
permitted, a few of the facts and reasons by which the opinion, 
that the religion and institutions of the orthodox Hindus are 
more modern than the doctrines of Jina and of Buddha, may, 
as I think, be successfully resisted. I have not undertaken a 
formal refutation of it, and have, therefore, passed unnoticed, 
objections which are founded on misapprehension. 

It is only necessary to remark, that the past prevalence of 
either of those sects in particular places, with its subsequent 
persecution there by the worshippers of S'iva, or of Vishnu, is 
no proof of its general priority. Hindustan proper was the 
early seat of the Hindu religion, and the acknowledged cradle 
of both the sects in question. They were foreigners in the 
Peninsula of India; and admitting, as a fact (what need not, 
however, be conceded), that the orthodox Hindus had not been 


previously settled in the Karnataka and other districts in 
which the Jainas or the Bauddhas have flourished, it cannot 
be thenco concluded that the followers of the Vedas did not 
precede them in other provinces. 

It may bo proper to add, that the establishment of par¬ 
ticular sects among the Hindus who acknowledge the Vedas, 
does not aftect the gen ual question of relative antiquity. The 
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special doctrines introduced by S'ankara-chdrya, by Ramanuja, 
and by Madhavacharya, 1 and of course the origin of the sects 
which receive those doctrines may be referred, with precision, 
to the periods when their authors lived: but the religion in 
which they are sectaries, has undoubtedly a much earlier origin. 

To revert to the immediate object of these observations, 
which is that of explaining and supporting the information 
[206] communicated by Major Mackenzie : I shall, for that 
purpose, state the substance of a few passages from a w T ork of 
great authority among the Jainas, entitled Kalpa-sutra, and 
from a vocabulary of the Sanskrit language by an author of 
the Jaina sect. 

The Abhidhana-chint&mani, a vocabulary of synonymous 
terms, by Hemachandra-charya, is divided into six chapters 
( Jcdnclas ), the contents of which are thus stated in the author’s 
preface. 4 The superior deities (Devadhidevas) are noticed in 
the first chapter ; the gods (I)evas) in the second ; men in tho 
third; beings furnished with one or more senses in the fourth ; 
the infernal regions in the fifth; and terms of general use in 
the sixth.’ 4 The earth/ observes this author, ‘ water, fire, 
air, and trees, have a single organ or sense (indriya) ; worms, 
ants, spiders, and the like, have two, three, or four senses; 
elephants, peacocks, fish, and other beings moving on the 
earth, in the sky or in water, are furnished with five senses : 
and so are gods and men, and the inhabitants of hell.’ 

The first chapter begins with the synonyma of a Jina or 
deified saint: among which the most common are Arhat, 
Jineswara, Tirthankara or Tirthakara: others, viz. Jina, 
Sarvajna, and Biiagavat, occur also iu the dictionary of Am ora 
as terms for a Jina or Buddha ; but it is deserving of remark, 
that neither Buddha, nor Sugata is stated by Hemachandra 
among these synonyma. In the subsequent chapter, how¬ 
ever, on the subject of inferior gods, after noticing the gods of 

1 [Rather Madhw&ohhrya, who founded the sect of the Mfhlhw&cbferis, sea 
Wii -on’s Etsays, vol. i., pp. 139-160 and Sat V a-mngraha, pp. 61-73.] 
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Hindu mythology (Iudra and the rest, including Brahma, 
etc.), he states the synonyma of a Buddha, Sugata, or 
Bodhisattwa; and afterwards specifies seven such, viz. 
v ipasyx, Sikhi, Vis wanna, Kukuchhanda, Ivan c liana, and 
Kiisyapa, 1 expressly [207] mentioning as the seventh Buddha, 
Sakyasinha, also named Sarv&rthasiddha, son of S'uddhodana 
and Mdya, a kinsman of the sun, from the race of Gautama. 

In the first chapter, after stating tho general terms for a 
Jina or Arhat, the author proceeds to enumerate twenty-four 
Arhat.s, who have appeared in the present Avasarpini age: 
and afterwards observes, that excepting Munisuvrata and 
Nemi, who sprung from the race of Hari, the remaining 
twenty-two Jinas were born in the line of Ikshwaku. 2 The 
fathers and mothers of the several Jinas are then mentioned ; 
their attendants; their standard.; or characteristics; and tho 
complexions with which they are figured or described. 

The author next enumerates twenty-four Jinas who have 
appeared in the past Utsarpini period; and twenty-four others 
who will appear in the future age: and, through the remainder 
of the first book, explains terms relative to the Jaina religion. 

The names of tho Jinas are specified in Major Mackenzie's 
communication. 3 Wherever those names agree with Hema- 
chandr.T.i enumeration, I have added no remark; but where a 
difference occurs I have noticed it, adding in the margin the 
name exhibited in the Sanskrit text. 

I shall here subjoin the information gathered from Herna- 
ebandra’s vocabulary, and from the Kalpa-sutra and other 
authorities, relative to the Jinas belonging to the present 
period. They appear to be the deified saints, who are now 


1 Two of these names occur in Captain Sl.ihony’e and Mr. Jotnville’e li«ts of 

W. iwi R f/ To1 - p - 32 ttud «<• [Billing', and Rieu read 
> isvsabhO and Krakuolihumia.J 

J, 1 ritani1 t,lal * bc have a my.hological poem entitled Harivansa- 

puuuja. ditivrent from the Harivansa of tho orthodox. Their Ikshw'iku like- 

;,'V m ' 'f "A ’! l .: " ; mJ the ,,nmo a title 01 their first Jioa. 

Rishahha-dova. [C.t. Wilson’s Catal. i p. iy:>l 

3 [In tke A:* i a lie Researches, yol. ix. p. 214, . _ C .J 
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worshipped by the Jaina, sect. They are all figured in the 
same contemplative posture, with little varia[208]tion in their 
appearance, besides a difierence of complexion: but the several 
Jinaa have distinguishing marks or characteristic signs, which 
aie usually engraved on the pedestals of their images, to dis¬ 
criminate them. 

1. Rishabha, or Yrishabha, of the race of Ikshwdku,' was 
son of iNabhi by Marudeva: he is .figured of a yellow or golden 
complexion; and has a bull for his characteristic. His stature, 
as is pietended, was 500 poles (dhanns ); and the duration of 

life, 8,400,000 great years (piirvci varsha ) . According to 
the Kalpa-sutra, as interpreted by the commentator, he was 
bom at Kosala or Ayodhyd (whence he is named Kausalika), 
tow aids the latter part of the third, age. He was the first 
kiiu;, fiut anchoret, and first saint; and is therefore entitled 

lathama Raj 4, Prathama Bhiksh&kara, Prathama Jina, and 
Prathama lirthankara. At the time of his inauguration as 
king, his age was 2,000,000 years. He reigned" 6,300,000 
)eai> , and then resigned his empire to his sons: and having 
employed 100,000 years in passing through the several stages 
oi Austeiity and sanctity, departed from this world on the 
summit of a mountain, named Asbtnpada. The date of his 
apotheosis was 3 years and SJ months before the end of the 
tliiid age, at the precise interval of one whole age before the 
deification of the last Jina. 

2. Ajita was son of Jitasatru by Yijaya: of the same race 
with the first Jina, and represented as of the like complexion; 
with an elephant for his distinguishing mark. Ilia stature 
was 450 poles; and his life extended to 7,200,000 great years. 
Hi* deification took place in the fourth age, when fifty /aksha# 
ot krors of oceans of years had elapsed out of he tenth kror of 
krors. 1 


. 1 'divisions of time have been noticed by Major Mackenzie, As. lies. vul. 
ix. p. 257, and will be further explained. 
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[209] 3. Sambhava was son of Jitari by Sena: of the same 
race and complexion with the preceding; distinguished by a 
horse ; his stature was 400 poles ; he lived 6,000,000 years ; 
and he was deified 30 lakshas of krors of sdgaras after the 
second Jina. 

4. Abhinandana was son of Sambara by Siddhartha: he 
has an ape for his peculiar sign. His stature was 300 poles ; 
and his life reached to 5,000,000 years. His apotheosis was 
later by 10 lakshas of krors of sdgaras than the foregoing. 

5. Sumati was son of Megha by Mangala : he has a curlew 
for his characteristic. His life endured 4,000,000 years, and 
his deification was nine lakshas 01 krors of sdgaras after the 
fourth Jina. 

6. Padmaprabha was son of Sridhara by Susima; of the 
same race with the preceding, but described of a red com¬ 
plexion. He has a lotus for his mark : and lived 3,000,000 
years, being 200 poles in stature. He was deified 90,000 
krors of sdgaras after the fifth Jina. 

7. Suparswa was son of Pratishtha by Prithwi; of the 

same line with the foregoing, but represented 
with a golden complexion ; his sign is the figure 
called Swastika. He lived 2,000,000 years 5 
_ and was deified 9,000 krors of sdgaras subse¬ 
quent to the sixth Jina. 

8. Chandraprabha was son of Mahasena by Lakslimana; 
of the same race with the last, but figured with a fair com¬ 
plexion : his sign is the moon : his stature was 150 poles, and 
be lived 1,000,000 years ; and his apotheosis took place 900 
krors of sdgaras later than the seventh Jina. 

9. Pushpadanta, also named Suvidhi, was son of Supriya 
by Kami: of the same line with the preceding, [210] and 
described of a similar complexion: his mark is a marine 
monster (tndkara) : hi- stature was 100 poh*s, and the dura¬ 
tion of his life 200,000 years. He was deified 90 krors of 
sdgaras after the eighth J ina. 
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10. SItala was son of Dridharatha by Nanda : of the same 
race, and represented with a golden complexion 
his characteristic is the mark called S nvatsa. His 
stature was 90 poles; and his life 100,000 great 
years ; his deification dates 9 krors of sagaras 
later than the preceding. 

11. S'rey&n (S'reyas) or S'reyansa, was son of Vishnu by 
Vishna ; of the same race, and with a similar complexion ; 
having a rhinoceros for his sign. lie was 80 poles in stature, 
and lived 8,400,000 common years. His apotheosis took 
place more than 100 sagaras of years before the close of the 
fourth age. 

12. V&supujya was son of Vasupujya by Jayd: of the 
same race, and represented with a red complexion, having a 
buffalo for his mark; and he was 70 poles high, lived 
7,200,000 years, and was deified later by 54 sagaras than the 
eleventh Jina. 

13. Vimala was son of Kritavarman by S'y&ma; of the 
same race : described of a golden complexion, having a boar 
for his characteristic; he was 60 poles high, lived 6,000,000 
years, and was deified 30 sagaras later than the twelfth Jina. 

14. Anauta, also named Anantajit, was son of Sinhasena 
by Suyasah. He has a falcon for his sign ; his stature was 50 
poles, the duration of his life 3,000,000 years, and his 
apotheosis 9 sagaras after the preceding. 

15. Dliarma was eon of Bhanu by Suvrata; characterized 
by the thunderbolt: lie was 45 poles in stature, and lived 
1,000,000 years: he was deified 4 sagaras later than the 
foregoing. 

o o 

[211] 16. Santi was son of Viswasena by Aehira, having 
an antelope for his sign; he was 40 poles high, lived 100,000 
years, and was deified 2 sagaras subsequent to the last men¬ 
tioned. 1 

17. Kunthu was son oi Sura, by S ri; he has a goat for his 
1 Tlie life of this Jina is the subject of a separate work entitled 3'fintiqun n:i. 
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mark; his height was 35 poles, and his life 95,000 year 3 . 
His apotheosis is dated in the last paly a of the fourth age. 

18. Ara was son of Sudarsana by Devi: characterized by 
the figure called Eandavarta: 





70 fb 



his stature was 30 poles, his life 84,000 years, and his deifi¬ 
cation 1000 hr ora of years before the next j ina. 

19. Malli was son of Kumbha by Prabhavati ; of the same 
race with the preceding; and represented of a blue complexion- 
having a jar for his characteristic; he was 25 pole 3 high, and 
lived 55,000 years; and was deified 6,584,000 years before 
the close of the fourth age. 

20. Munisuvrata, also named Suvrata, or Muni, was son of 
Sumitra by Padm&, sprung from tho raco called Harivansa; 
represented with a black complexion, having a tortoise for his 

ign: his height was 20 poles, and his life extended to 30,000 
years. His apotheosis is dated 1,184,000 years before the 
end of the fourth age. 

[212] 21. Nimi was son of Yijaya by Vipra ; of the race 
of Ikshw&ku: figured with a golden complexion ; having for 
bis mark a blue water-lily (nllotpala ); his stature was 15 
|.oles; his life 10,000 years; and his deification took place 
584,000 years before the expiration of the fourth age. 

22. Nemi, also nailed Arishtanemi, was son of the king 
iSamudrajaya by S'iva; of the lino denominated Harivansa ; 
described as of a block complexion, having a conch for his 
sign. According to the Kalpa-sutra, he was born at Roriya- 
pura; and, when 300 years of age, entered on the practice of 
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austerity. He employed 700 years in passing through the 
several stages of sanctity; and, having attained the age of 
1000 years, departed from this world at TJjjinta, which is 
described as the peak of a mountain, the same, according to 
the commentator, with G-iranara. 1 The date of this event is 
84,000 years before the close of the fourth age. 

23. Parqwa (or P&rawan&tha) was son of the king Aswasena 
by Yam 4, or Bannidevi • of the race of Ikshwaku ; iigiired ■ 
with a blue complexion, having a serpent for his characteristic. 
The life of this celebrated Jina, who was perhaps the rea,l 
founder of the sect, is the subject of a poem entitled Parswa- 
natha-charitra. According to the Kalpa- sutra, he was bom 
a^ Banarasi, 8 and commenced his series of religious austerities 
at. thirty years of age; and having completed thorn in 70 
} ears, and having consequently attained tho age of 100 years, 
he died on Mount Sammeya or Samet. 3 This happened pre¬ 
cisely [213] 250 years before the apotheosis of the next Jina: 
being stated by the author of the Kalpa-sutra at 1230 years 
before the date of that book. 

24. ^ ardhamdna, also named Yira, Maliavira, etc., and 
surnamed Charama-tirthakrit, or last of the Jinas: emphati¬ 
cally called Sramana, or the saint. He is reckoned son of 
Siddhartha by Trisala; and is described of a golden com¬ 
plexion, having a lion for his symbol. 

1 he subject of the Kalpa-sutra, before cited, is the life and 
institutions of this Jina. 4 I shall here state an abstract of his 
history as there given, premising that the work, like other 
religious books of the Jainas, is composed in the Prakrit called 
Mfigadhi; and that the Sanskrit language is used by the Jainas 

1 I understand this to be n mountain situated in the west of India; and much 
visited by pilgrims, [It is in the peninsula of Kuttiwur.] f 

2 Bhelhpura, in the suburbs of Benares, is esteemed holy, ns the place of his 
nativity. 

3 Saraot-bikhara, calico in Major Ronrel’s map Parsonaut, is situated among 

the hills between .Bihar and Bengal. Its holiness is great in the e.-mnation of 
tbe J i: is; and it is 9 ud to be \ hired by pilgrims from the remotest provinces of 
imlia, 4 [Translated by Stc> enson, 1848]. 
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for translations, or for commentaries, on account of the great 
obscurity of the Pr&krit tongue. 1 


According to this authority, the last Tirthankara, quitting 
the state of a deity, and relinquishing the longevity of a god, 
to obtain immortality as a saint, was incarnate towards the 
close of the fourth age (now past), when 75 years and 8J 
months of it remained. He was at first conceived by Deva- 
nanda, wife of Rishabhadatta, a Br&limana inhabiting Brail- 
manakunda-grama, a city of Bharata-varsha, in Jambu-dwipa. 
The conception was announced to her by [214] dreams. 
Indra, 2 or S'akra, who is the presiding deity on the south of 
Meru, and abides in the first range of celestial regions, called 
Saudharma, being apprised of Mahavira n s incarnation, pro¬ 
strated himself, and worshipped the future saint; but reflecting 
that no great personage was ever born in an indigent and 
mendicant family, as that of a Bn' Lmana, Indra commanded 
his chief attendant Uarinaigutneslri, to remove the fetus from 
the womb of Devanand& to that of TrisaUi, wife of Siddhartha, 
a prince of the race of Tkshw&ku, and of the Kasyapa family. 
This was accordingly executed; and the new conception was 
announced to Trisald by dreams; which were expounded by 
soothsayers, as foreboding the birth of a future Jina. In due 
time, he was born ; and his birth celebrated with great re¬ 
joicings. 

Ills father gave him the name of Vardhamana. But he is 
also known by two other names, Sramana and Mahavira. 
His father has similarly three appellations, Siddhartha, 
S'reyansa, and Yasaswi; and his mother likewise has three 

1 Tins Prftkrit, which does not difh r much, from the language introduced by 
dramatic poets into their writings, and assigned hy them to the female persons 
in their drama-., is. fanned from Sanskrit. I once conjectured it to have been 
formerly the colloquial dialect of the Skraswata Brahman •• [page [21] of tho present 
volume]; but this conjecture hay not been confirmed by further researches. I 
believe it to be the same language with the Pfili of G<flofc. [Of# Weber, Frag¬ 
ment tin- Bhagavati.'] 

* The Jainas admit numerous Inch as; but some of tho attributes, r-tated in 
this place by the Kalpa-shtvu, belong to the India of the Indian mythology. 
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titles, Trisala, Yidehadinna, and Pritikarini. His paternal 
uncle was Suparswa, his elder brother, Nandivardhana, his 
sister (mother of Jamali) Sudarsand. His wife was Yasoda, 
by whom he had a daughter (who became wife of Jamali), 
named Anojj4 and Priyadarsana. His grand-daughter was 
called Seshavati and YasovatL 

His father and mother died when he was twenty-eight years 
of age; and lie afterwards continued two years with his elder 
brother : after the second year he renounced worldly pursuits, 
and departed, amidst the applauses of gods and men, to practise 
austerities. The progress of his [215] devout exercises, and 
of his attainment of divine knowledge, is related at great 
length. Finally, he became an Arhat, or Jina, being worthy 
of universal adoration, and having subdued all passions; 1 being 
likewise omniscient and all-seeing: and thus, at the age of 
seventy-two years, he became exempt from all pain for ever. 
-Lhis event is stated to have happened at the court of king 
Has tip 41a, in the city of Pdwapuri or P4pipuri; 2 and is dated 
tlnee years and eight and a half months before the close of 
the fourth age, (called Duhkkamd-sukhamd) in the great period 
named amsarpini . The author of the Kalpa-sutra mentions, 
in several places, that when he wrote, 980 years had elapsed 
since this apotheosis. 3 According to tradition, the death of 
the last Jina happened more than two thousand four hundred 
years since; and the Kalpa-sutra appears, therefore, to have 
been composed about fifteen hundred years ago. 1 

1 So the commentator expounds both terms. 

2 Near Rhjagnha, in Bihhr. It is accordingly a place of sanctity. Other 
holy place*, which have been mentioned to me, are Chainphpun, noar Bhhgolptir, 
f Iiandrhvati distant ten miles from Benares, and the ancient city Hastinipura in 
Hindusthn; also S'atrunjaya, said to be situated in the west of India. [Stc .cnson 
describes it as “34 miles from Bhov nagur in Guzerat ,, 3 

3 Samana&sa biiagavau Malifibimssa j&va du^klm hiyassa nava basa say&in 
bikwantfun dasamassaya bYa sayassa a)am asi ime sambachharo kbit- gachhai. 
“ Nino hundred years have passed since the adorable Mah&b/ra became exompt 
from pain; and of the tenth century of vtars, eightv arc the time which is now 
elapsed.” 

1 The most ancient copy in my possesion, and the oldest one which I have 
seen, is dated in 1614 $ atm at: it is nearly 2d0 years old. 
voL. un [essay ir.j 
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The several Jinas are described as attended by numerous 
followers, distributed into classes, under a few chief disciples, 
entitled Ganadharas, or Ganadhipas. The last Jina had nine 
such classes of followers, under eleven disciples; Indrabhuti, 
Agnibhuti, V&yubhuti, Yyakta, Sudharma, Manditaputra, 
Mauryaputra, Akampita, [ 216 ] Achalabhrdtd, Mevdrya , 1 
Prabhasa. Nine of these disciples died with Mahavira; and 
two of them, Indrabhuti and Sudharmd, survived him, and 
subsequently attained beatitude. The Kalpa-sutra adds, that 
all ascetics, or candidates for holiness, were pupils in suc¬ 
cession from Sudharma, none of the others having left 
successors. The author then proceeds to traco the succession 
from Sudharma to the different saJchas , or orders of priests, 
manv of which appear still to exist. This enumeration 
disproves the list communicated to Major Mackenzie by the 
head priest of Belligola. 

The ages and periods which have been more than once 
alluded to in the foregoing account of the Jainas, are briefly 
explained in Hemaehandra’s vocabulary. In the second 
chit [.ter, which relates to the heavens and the gods, etc., the 
author, speaking of time, observes, that it is distinguished 
into Avasarpini and * Utmrpini , adding that the whole 
period is completed by twenty kotis of hop's of sugar as ; or 
2,000,000.000,000,000 oceans of years. I do not find that 
he anywhere explains the space of time denominated sugar a, 
or ocean. But I understand it to be an extravagant estimate 
of the time, which would elapse, before a vast cavity filled 
with chopped hairs could be emptied, at the rate of one piece of 
hair in a century: the time requisite to empty such a cavity, 
measured by a yojana every way, is a paly a ; 2 and that re¬ 
peated ten kotis of kotis of times , 3 is a sdgara . 

Each of the periods above mentioned is stated by Hema- 

1 [Hemochandra and As. Fes voi. x. read MetdryeJ] 

2 [Of, IfevG&chaudra’s Abhidhdna L and p. 304. Other authorities give a 
diiTtrc .it statement, see Wilson, Essay*, i. 309.] 

r - 1,000,000,000,000,000 = sdgara , or t cigar op ama. 
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chandra as comprising six aras; the names and duration of 
which agree with the information communicated to Major 
Mackenzie. In the one, or the declining period, they pass 
from extreme felicity (ekdnta sukha ), through [217] inter¬ 
mediate gradations, to extreme misery (ekdnta duhkha ). In 
the other, or rising period, they ascend, in the same order, 
from misery to felicity. During the three first ages of, one 
period, mortals lived for one, two, or three palycis; their 
stature was one, two, or three leagues (govyutisj ; and they 
subsisted on the fruit of miraculous trees; which yielded 
spontaneously food, apparel, ornaments, garlands, habitation, 
nurture, light, musical instruments, and household utensils. 
In the fourth age, men lived ten millions of years; and their 
stature was 500 poles ( dhanus ): in the fifth age, the life of 
man is a hundred years : and the limit of his stature, seven 
cubits: in the sixth, he is reduced to sixteen yeai’3, and the 
height of one cubit. In the next period, this succession of 
ages is reversed, and afterwards they recommence as before. 

Here we cannot but observe, that the Jainas are still more 
extravagant in their inventions than the prevailing sects of 
Hindus, absurd as these are in their fables. 

In his third chapter, Hemaehandra, having stated the terms 
for paramount and tributary princes, mentions the twelve 
Chakravartls, and adds the patronymics and origin of them. 
Bharata is surnamed Arshabhi, or son of Rhhabha ; Maghavan 
is son of Yijaya ; and Sanatkumara, of Aswasena. S&nti, 
Kunthu, and Ara are the Jinas so named. Sagara is de¬ 
scribed as son of Sumitra; Subhuma is entitled K&rtavirya ; 
Padma is said to be son of Padmottara ; Harisliena of Ilari; 
Java of Yijaya; Brahmadatta of Brahma; and all are de¬ 
clared to have sprung from the race of Ikshw&ku. 

A lists follows, which, like the preceding, agrees nearly vitli 
the information communicated to Major Mackenzie. It con¬ 
sists of nine persons, entitled Yasudevas, and Krishnas. 
Here Triprishtha is mentioned with the patronymic Prfija- 
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; Dwiprishtha is said to have sprung from [218] 
'Brahma; Swayambhu is expressly called a son of Rudra; and 
Purushottama, of Soma, or the moon. Purushasinha is sur- 
named Saivi, or son of .Siva; Purushapundarika is said to 
have sprung from Mahasiras. Datta is termed son of 
Agnisinha ; Narayana has the patronymic Dasarathi (which 
belong to Xtamachandra): and Krishna is described as sprung 
from Yasudeva. 

Nine other persons are next mentioned, under the designa¬ 
tion of Sukla-balas, viz. 1. Achala, 2, Vijaya, 3. Bhadra, 4. 
Suprabha, 5. Sudarsana, 6. A'nanda, 7. Nandana, 8. Padma, 
9. Rdraa. 

They are followed by a list of nine foes of Vishnu: it cor¬ 
responds nearly with one of the lists noticed by Major 
Mackenzie, viz. 1. Aswagriva, 2. Taraka, 3. Meraka, 4. 
Madhu, 5. Nisttmbha, 6‘. Bali, 7. Praldada. 8. The king of 
Lanka (Rdvana). 9. The king of Magadha (Jar4sandha).° 

It is observed, that, with the Jinas, these complete the num¬ 
ber of sixty-three eminent personages, viz. 24 Jinas, 12 Chak- 
ravartis, 9 Vasudevas, 9 Baladevas, and 9 Prativdsudevas. 

It appears from the information procured by Major Mac¬ 
kenzie, that all these appertain to the heroic history of the Jaina 
writers. Most of them are also well known to the orthodox 
Hindus, and are the principal personages in the Puranas. 

Hemachandra subsequently notices many names of princes, 
familiar to the Hindus of other sects. He begins with Prithu 
son of Vena, whom he terms the first king : and goes on to 
ManJhati, Harischaudra, Bharala son of Dushyanta, etc. 
Towards the end of his enumeration of conspicuous princes, lie 
mentions Kama, king of Champd and Anga ; Iidla or 
Stdivahana; and Kum4[219]rap41a, sumamed Chaulukya, a 
royal saint, who seems, from the title of Pavamdrhata, to have 
been a Jaina, and apparently the only one in that enumeration. 

In a subsequent part of the same chapter, Hemachandra, 

1 wIk ' was hitn8e ' f a theologian of his sect, and author of hymns 
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t° mentions and discriminates the various sects ; viz. 

1st, Arliatas, or Jainas; 2ndly, Saugatas, or Bauddhas; and, 
3idly, six philosophical schools, viz. ,1st. Naiyayika ; 2nd. 
Yoga; 3rd. K&pila or Sankhya; 4th. Yaiseshika; 2 5th. Var- 
haspatya, or Nastika; and 6th. Charvaka, or Lokayatika. 
lhe two last are reputed atheistical, as denying a future state 
and a providence. If those be omitted, and the two MiraJtnsas 
inserted, we have the six schemes of philosophy familiar to 
-he Indian circle of the sciences. 

The fourth chapter of Hemachandra’s vocabulary relates to 
eaith and animals. Here the author mentions the distinctions 
of countries which appear to be adopted by the Jainas; viz . the 
region* ( varsho ) named Bharata, Airavata, and Videha, to 
which lie adds Kuru ; noticing also other distinctions familiar 
to the Hindus of other sects, but explaining some of them 
according to the ideas of the Jainas. ‘ Aryavarta/ lie observes, 

‘ is the native land of Jinas, Chakris, and Ardhaehakris, 
situated between the Vindhya and Himadri mountains/ This 
remark confines the theatre of Jaina history, religious and 
heroic, within the limits of Hindustan proper. ' / 

A passage in Bhaskara’s treatise on the sphere will suggest 
further observations concerning the opinions of the Jainas on 
the divisions of the earth. Having noticed, for the purpose of 
confuting it, a notion maintained by the [220] Bauddhas 
(whom some of the commentators, as usual among orthodox 
Hindus, confound witli the Jainas.) respecting the descent or 
fall of the earth in space, he says, 3 ‘The naked sectaries and 
t<ie vest affirm, that two suns, two moons, and two sets of 
star --» appear alternately; against them I allege this reasoning, 
lluw absurd is the notion which you have formed of duplicate 
j>uns, moons, and stars; when you see the revolution of the 
polar fish/ 4 

1 A commentary on these hymns is dafred in S’Akn 1214 (a.d. 1202); hut how 
much earlier Hematkandra lived, is not yet ascertained. [Cl. Wilson. 
v, p. 224.] a [Or Aulukya, cf. Savva Dars. S. p. 103.] 

3 Crol&dhy&ya, § 3, v. 8 and 10. * Ursa minor. 
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The commentators 1 agree that the Jainas are here meant: 
and one of them remarks, that they are described as * naked 
sectaries, etc/ because the class of Digambaras is a principal 
one among these people. 

It is true that the Jainas do entertain the preposterous 
notion here attributed to them: and it is also true, that the 
Digambaras, among the Jainas, are distinguished from the 
Suklambaras, not merely by the white dress of the one, and 
the nakedness (or else the tawny apparel) of the other; but 
also by some particular tenets and diversity of doctrine. 
However, both concur in the same ideas regarding the earth 
and planets, which shall be forthwith stated, from the authority 
of Jaina books; after remarking, by the way, that ascetics of 
the orthodox sect, in the last stage of exaltation, when they 
become Paramahansa, also disuse clothing. 

The world, which, according to the Jainas, is eternal, is 
figured by them as a spindle resting on half of another ; or, 
as they describe it, three cups, of which the lowest is inverted; 
and the uppermost meets at its circumference the middle one. 
Th (i y also represent the world by comparison to a woman 
with her arms akimbo. 2 Her waist, or accord[221]ing to the 
description first mentioned, the meeting of the lower cups, 
i; the earth. The spindle above, answering to the superior 
portfrm of the woman’s person, is the abode of the gods; and 
the inferior part of the figure comprehends the infernal regions. 
The earth, which they suppose to be a fiat surface, is bounded 
by a circle, of which the diameter is one raja? The lower 
spindle comprises seven tiers of inferior earths or hells, at the 
distance of a raja from each other, and its base is measured 
by seven rajas. These seven hells are Itatna-prabhd, Sarkara- 
prabha, B&iuk&-prabh;i, Pauka-prabha, Dhuma-£rabh&, Tama- 

1 Lakshmid&s;;. Munis'wara, and the Yusanabhfohya. 

3 Tty Sangraha^i-ratna and Lokonab-sulr.-, both in Prfiknt, are the author- 
Hies hero us» d. 

3 This is . ..plain'd to be a sar< of apace, through which the gods are able 

1 111 »* «»« »f 2.057,162 V 0 ja„M (of 2000 l..',,,. each ) itt 

the twinkling of an cjv. ' 
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prablia, Tamatama-prabha. 1 The upper spindle is also seven 
rajus high; and its greatest breadth is five rajus. Its summit, 
which is 4,500,000 yojanas wide, is the abode of the deified 
saints: beneath that are five Yimanas, or abodes of gods: of 
which the centre one is named Sarvarthasiddha: it is encom¬ 
passed by the regions Aparajita, Jayanta, Vaijayanta, and 
Vijaya. Next, at the distance of one raju from the summit, 
follow nine tiers of worlds, representing a necklace (; graivcyaka ), 
and inhabited by gods, denominated, from their conceited pre¬ 
tensions to supremacy, Ahamindra. These nine regions are, 
A'ditya, Pritinkara, Somanasa, Sumanasa, Suvis&la, Sarva- 
tobhadra, Manorama, Supravaddha, and Sudarsana. 

Under these regions are twelve (the Digainbaras say sixteen) 
other regions, in eight tiers, from one to five rcrjus ^bove the 
earth. They are filled with Yiinanas, or abodes of various 
classes of gods, called by the general name of Kalpavasis. 
ihese worlds, reckoning from that nearest the earth, are, 
Saudhama 2 and Tsana; Sanatkumara and [222] Mahendra; 
Brahma; Lantaka; Sukra; Sahasrara; Anata andPrSnata; 
Arana and Achyuta. 

I lie sect ot Jina distinguish four classes ot deities, the 
Vaimanikas, Bhuyanapatis, Jyotishis, 3 and Vyantaras. The 
last comprises eight orders of demigods or spirits, admitted by 
'he Ilindus in general, as the Rakshasas, Pis&chas, Kinnaras, 
etc., supposed to range over the earth. The preceding class 
(Jyotishis) comprehends five orders of luminaries; suns, 
moons, planets, constellations, and stars, of which more here¬ 
after. The Vaiui&nikas belong to the various Yiin&nas, in 
the twelve regions, or worlds, inhabited by gods. The class 
of Bhuvanapati includes ten orders, entitled Asurakunuira. 
Nagakumara, etc.; each governed by two Indras. All these 
gods are mortal, except, perhaps, the luminaries. 

The earth consists of numerous distinct continents, in con¬ 
centric circles, separated by seas forming rings between them. 
1 \ m Tau:ah‘pi'ah'‘M } and Militate . oh-r-nibhu ?] 3 [Scudhanna ?] 3 [.fyfitis/ikcu ' 
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The first circle is Jambu-dwlpa, with the mountain Sudarsa 
Meru in the centre. It is encompassed by a ring containing 
the salt ocean; beyond which is the zone, named Dhatuki- 
dwipa; similarly surrounded by a black ocean. 1 This again is 
encircled by Pushkara-dwipa; of which only the first half is 
accessible to mankind: being separated from the remoter half 
by an impassable range of mountains, denominated Manu- 
shottara-parvata. Dhatuki-dwipa contains two mountains, 
similar to Sumeru, named \ ijanga and Achala; and Pushkara 
contains two others, called Mandira and Vidyunmali. 

The diameter of Jambu-dwipa being 100,000 great yojarns , 2 
if the 190th part be taken, or 526^-, we have the breadth of 
Bharata-var3lia, which occupies the southern segment of the 
circle. Air&vata is a similar northern seg[223]ment. A band 
(33648-^ yojanas wide) across the circle, with Sudarsa-meru in 
the middle of it, is Videha- varsha, divided by Meru (or by 
four peaks like elephants 1 teeth, at tire four corners of that 
vast mountain; into east and west Videha. These three 
regions, Bharata, Airavata, and Videha, are inhabited by men 
who practise religious duties. They are denominated Kar- 
mabhumi, and appear to be furnished with distinct sets of 
Tirthankaras, or saints entitled Jina. The intermediate 
regions north and south of Meru are bounded by four chains 
of mountains; and intersected by two others: in such a 
manner, that the ranges of mountains, and the intermediate 
valleys, increase in breadth progressively. Thus Himavat is 

y 

twice as broad as Bharat a-varsha (or 1052-[-§-); the valley 
beyond it is double its bre.. tch (2105-fV); the mountain 
Mali&himavat is twice as much (4210-fa.); its valley is again 
doublo (8421-jf;); and the mountain Nisliadha has twice that 

y 

breadth (16842 -f-j-j. The valleys between these mountains, and 
between similar ranges reckoned from Airavata (viz. Sikhari, 
B-ukmi, and Nila) are inhabited by giants (Yugala), and are 
denominated Blmgabhumi. From either extremity of the two 
1 [Kalotlmlhi.] ’ Kaoh great tmjcina contains 2000 hot. 
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ranges of mountains named Himavat and Sikharf, a pair of 
tusks project over the sea; each divided into seven countries 
denominated Antara-dwipas. There are consequently fifty- 
six such : which are called Kubhogabhumi, being the abode of 
evil-doers. None of these regions suffer a periodical destruction; 
except Bharata and Air&vata, which are depopulated, and again 
peopled at the close of the great periods before mentioned. 

We come now to the immediate purpose for which these 
notions ot the Jainas have been here explained. They con¬ 
ceive the setting and rising of stars and planets to be caused 
by the mountain Sumcru : and suppose three times [224] the 
period of a planet's appearance to be requisite for it to pass 
round Sumeru, and return to the place whence it emerges. Ac¬ 
cordingly they allot two suns, as many moons, and .an equal 
number of each planet, star, and constellation, to Jambu-dwipa; 
and imagine that these appear, on alternate days, south and 
north of Meru. They similarly allot twice that number to 
the salt ocean ; six times as many to JDhcituki-dwipa ; 21 
times as many, or 42 of each, to the Kalodadhi; and 72 of 
each to Puahkara-dwipa. 

It is this notion, applied to the earth which we inhabit, that 
Bh&skara refutes. His argument is thus explained by his 
commentators. 

c The star close to the north polo, with those near h to the 
east and v est, form a constellation figured by the Indian 
astronomers as a fish. In the becdnuin"- of the night (sup- 
posing the sun to be near Bharani or Mushka), the fish's tail is 
towards the west, and his head towards the east; but at the 
close of the night, the fish’s tail having made a half revolution, 
is towards the east, and his head towards the west; and since 
the sun, when rising and setting, is in a line with the fish’s 
tuil, there is but one sun; not two.* This explanation is given 
by Muniswara and Lakskmid&aa. But tho Yisa.n&-bh&shya 
reverses the fish; placing hi3 head towards the west at sun¬ 
set, when tho sun is near Bharani. 
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Till. 

ON THE ORIGIN AND PECULIAR TENETS OF 
CERTAIN MUHAMMADAN SECTS. 

{From the Asiatic Researches, vol. vii. pp. 338—344. 

Calcutta , 1801. 4 to.] 

[225] The Bohrahs, 1 numerous in the provinces of the 
Indian peninsula, but found also in most of the great cities of 
Hindustan, are conspicuous by their peculiar customs ; such, 
for example, as that of wearing at their orisons an appropriate 
dress, which they daily wash with their own hands. Their 
disposition for trade to the exclusion of every other mode of 
livelihood, and tho government of their tribe by a hierarchy, 
are further peculiarities, which have rendered them an object 
of inquiry, as a singular sect. 

Researches made by myself, among others, were long 
unsuccessful. My informers confounded this tribe with the 
Ismailiyahs, with the ‘AU-il&hiyahs, and ever with the un¬ 
chaste sect of Charagh-kush. Concerning their origin, the 
information received was equally erroneous with that regarding 
their tenets. But at length a learned JSayyid referred me to 
the Maj&lisu’lmumimn composed by Nurullah of Shustar, a 
zealous Sin ah, who suffered for his religious opinions in tho 
l ign of Jahangir. In the passage, which will be forthwith 
cited from that work, th Bohrahs are described by the author 
;is native; of Gujrat, converted to the Muhammadan religion 
about three hundred years before his time, or five centuries ago. 

[Of. Sir H. M. El . . f. 0 Races of A. IF . Provinces of India , vol, i. p. 43, and 
►- 1 J. Malcolm's Central India, vol. ii. p. 111.] 
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To that passage I shall subjoin extracts from the same 
[226] work, containing an account of similar tribes, with some 
of which the Bolirahs may, perhaps, have been sometimes 
confounded. Concerning the Isma'iliyahs, for whom they 
have been actually mistaken, it must be remembered, that 
these form a sect of Shfahs, who take their distinctive appella¬ 
tion from Isma'il, eldest son and nominated successor of Imam 
Jafar, surnamed S&dik. They consider Ismail as the true 
heir of the I m dm at, and do not acknowledge the legal suc¬ 
cession of his brother Musa’ and of the fivo last Imams. This 
sect flourished under the Egyptian dynasty of khalifs founded 
oy Muhammad Malidi, who claimed descent from the Imam 
Isma il himself. It was also conspicuous under a dynasty of 
priuces of this sect, the first of whom, Hasan Sabbdh, founded 
a principality in Irdk. 1 The sect may still exist in Syria; 
but it does not seem to be at present known in the Indian 
portion of Asia. 

The AU-ildhiyahs, on the contrary, are become numerous 
in India. This sect is mentioned by the author of the 
Habistan, as prevalent in his time, only at TJzbll, or Azbal, 
in the mountainous tract near Khata. It now prevails, 
according to information which I have received, in a part of 
the dominions of Nawdb Nizdmu’l-mulk. The singular tenets 
of tfis heretical sect are thus stated by Molisin Fdm. “The 
AU-ilahiyahs hold, that celestial spirits, which cannot other¬ 
wise be known to mankind, have frequently appeared in pal¬ 
pable shapes. God himself lias been manifested iu tK human 
form, but especially in the person of 'All Murtaza, whose 
image, being that of c All Ullah, or 'All God, these sectaries 
deem it lawful to worship. They believe in the metoui- 

1 See the Dabistdn of Mullfe Mohsiu Ffinl; and D’Herbelot’s Bibliotteque 
Oncntak> If the industrious Bchrahs and the romurndesj “ asae^ins’’ ha 1 
really arisen our. of the same sect, it would be a new bat in the hi 'ory of the 
human mind. [For the history of the Isma’iliyah, see Jourdain’s paper on Mirk- 
hond, Notices et R. traits da> MSS. ix. pp. 143-183; Von Hammer, Gcsch. <hr 
dswshm; De Fremery, Jour t . Asiatip", 1854, 18,>5.] 
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psychosis ; and, like [227] others who maintain that doctrine, 
abstain from fleshmeat. They imagine, that 'All Murtaza’, 
when lie quitted this earth, returned to the sun, which is the 
same with himself; and hence they call the sun' AH Ullah. 
This sect does not admit the authenticity of the Koran, as it is 
now extant: some pretending, that it is a forgery of Abubakr’s, 
'Omar’s, and 'Othmtin’s; others condemning it simply because 
it was edited by the last-mentioned khalif. The members of 
this sect appear to vary in regard to some points of doctrine; 
but the leading and universal tenet of this sect is, that in 
every age of the world, God is manifested in the persons of 
prophets and of saints; for instance, he was Adam, and after¬ 
wards Ahmad and 'AH : and in like manner these sectaries 
believe in the transmigration of God into the persons of the 
Imams. Some of them affirm, that the manifestation of the 
divine being, in this age of the world, was 'AH Ullah; and 
after him, his glorious posterity: and they consider Muhammad 
as a prophet sent by'AH Ullah. When God, say they, per¬ 
ceived Muhammad’s insufficiency, he himself assumed the 
human form for the purpose of assisting the prophet.” 1 

It does not appear from any satisfactory information, that 
the Eolirahs agree with either of these sects, in deifying 'AH, 
or in contesting the legal succession of the six last Imams! 
On the contrary, the tribe is acknowledged to consist of 
orthodox Sunnis, and of true Shi ahs ; but mostly of the last- 
mentioned sect. These and other known circumstances cor¬ 
roborate the following account of that tribe, as given by 
Nurullah of Shustar, in the work before mentioned. 

“ The Bohrahs are a tribe of the faithful, which is settled 
chiefly at Ahmadabad and its environs. Their salvation in 
[228] the bosom of religion took place about three hundred 
y^ars ago, at tho call of a virtuous and learned man, whose 
name was Mulld 'AH, and whose tomb is still seen at tho city 
of Kambayat. 

trim)' Unn' frU “ WWCU tlU aCC0Unt " ab8traotod - [Shea und Trover's 
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The conversion of this people was thus conducted by him : 
As the inhabitants of Gujrat were pagans, and were guided by 
an aged priest, a recreant, in whom they had a great confi¬ 
dence, and whose disciples they were ; the missionary judged 
it expedient, first to offer himself as a pupil to the priest ; and 
after convincing him by irrefragable proofs, and making him 
participate in the declaration of faith, then to undertake the 
conversion of others. He accordingly passed some years in 
attendance on that priest, learnt his language, studied his 
sciences, and became conversant with his books. By degrees 
he opened the articles of the faith to the enlightened priest, 
and persuaded him to become Musulman. Some of his people 
changed their religion in concert with their old instructor. 
The circumstance of the priest’s conversion being made known 
to the principal minister of the king of that country, he visited 
the priest, adopted habits of obedience towards him, and 
became a Muslim. But for a long time, the minister, the 
priest, and the rest of the converts, dissembled their faith, and 
sought to keep it concealed, through dread of the king. 

At length the intelligence of the minister’s conversion 
reached the monarch. One day he repaired to his house, and, 
finding him in thehumble posture of prayer, was incensed against 
him. The minister knew the motive of the king’s visit, and 
perceived that his anger arose from the suspicion that he was 
reciting prayers and performing adoration. With presence of 
mind, inspired by divine providence, he immediately pretended 


that, his prostrations were occasioned by the sight of a serpent, 
which appeared in the corner of the room, and against which 
he was [229] employing incantations. The king cast his eyes 
towards the corner of the apartment, and it so happened that 
there he saw a serpent ; the minister’s excuse appeared 
credible, and the king’s suspicions were lulled. 

** After a time, the king himself secretly became a convert 
to the Musuliuan faith; hut dissembled the state of his mind, 
for reasons of State. Yet, at the point of death, he ordered, 
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by his will, that his corpse should not bo burnt, according to 
the customs of the pagans. 

“ Subsequently to his decease, when Sultan Zafar, one of the 
trusty nobles of Sultan Firuz Shah, sovereign of Heidi, con¬ 
quered the province of Gujrdt; some learned men, who 
accompanied him, used arguments to make the people embrace 
the faith, according to the doctrines of such as revere .the 
traditions. 1 Hence it happened, that some of the tribe of 
Bohrahs became members of the sect of the Sunnat. 

“ The party which retains the Imamiyah tenets compre¬ 
hends nearly two thousand families. They always have a 
pious learned man amongst them, who expounds cases of law 
according to the doctrines of the Im&miyaha. Most of them 
subsist by commerce and mechanical trades; as is indicated 
by the name of Bohrah, which signifies merchant, in tho 
dialect of Gujrat. They transmit the fifth part of their gains 
to the Sayyids of Madinah , and pay their regular eleemosy¬ 
nary contributions to the chief of their learned, who distributes 
the alms among the poor of the sect. These people, great and 
small, are honest, pious, and temperate. They always suffer 
much persecution (for the crime of bearing affection towards 
the holy family) from the wicked murderers, 2 who are invested 
with public authority; and they are ever involved in the 
difficulties of concealment. 

[230] “ The Sadikiyahs* are a tribe of the faithful in Hindus¬ 
tan; pious men, and disciples of Sayyid Kabiru’ddin, who de¬ 
rived his descent from lama'il, son of Imfim Ja'far. This tribe 
is denominated Sadikiyahs, by reason of the sincere [sacUk] call 
of that Sayyid. Although that appellation have, according to 
received notions, a seeming relation to Abubakr, whose par¬ 
tisans gave him this title; yet it is probable that the sect 
assumed that appellation for the sake of concealment. How¬ 
ever, no advantage ever . ■dues to them from it. On the con- 


1 The Sunnis, or orthodox sect. i The o 

3 [The*! tiro no 2 the S6dikiyah ; of the D^hUdn.') 


2 The orthodox. 
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irary, the arrogant inhabitants of Hind, who are Hinduis, 
being retainers of the son of the impious Hind, 1 have dis¬ 
covered their attachment to the sect of Shfahs, and have 
revived against them the calumnies which five hundred years 


before they broached against the Isrmf iliyahs. They mali¬ 
ciously charge them with impiety; such, indeed, is their 


ancient practice. They violate justice, and labour to extirpate 
this harmless tribe. In short, they cast the stone of 
calumny on the roof of the name and reputation of this 
wretched people, and have no fear of God, nor awe of his 
Prophet. 2 


4 ‘ In short, nearly thirty thousand persons of this sect are 
settled in provinces of Hindustan, such as Mult&n, Lahor, 
Hehli, and Gujr&t. Most of them subsist by commerce. 
They pay the fifth part of their gains to the descendants of 
Sayyid Kabir, who are their priests ; and both preceptor and 
pupil, priests and laymen, all are zealous Shfahs. God avert 
evil fiom them, and make the wiles of their foes recoil ! 

The Ilaz&rahs of K&bul are an innumerable tribe, who 


i,vnde in Kabul, Ghaznin, and Kandah&r. Many of them 
[-31] are Shiahs, and adherents of the holy family. At 
present, among the chiefs of the Shfahs, is Mlrzd Sh&dm&n, 
with whom the faithful are well pleased, and of whose incur¬ 
sions the Kh&rijis 3 of K&bul and Ghaznin bitterly complain. 

Ihe Baluch of Sind ; many of these are devoted Shfahs. 
Lhey call themselves, and are called by all the faithful, 'All's 
friends. Sayyid Bgu of Bokh&rd exerted himself in the 
guidance of this tribe; his descendants remain among them, 
and are occupied with the concerns of the sect," 


1 Meaning Hindb the mother of Mo'bwiyah. 
no ., • P rocce( ts in a strain of invective against ‘he Sunni j; cm; ei 

Tn ,in \ • U ■kklttllnh ' A ' Pallor, who boro the title of the Makhdumu’l-in 
Ani8 » being superfluous, is here oiuiited. 


of n c ^ as a re proach ; for its origin, as the appellation 

-f a sect, Bee D Herhelot’s Mibtiotheyue Orientals. 
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IX. 

TRANSLATION OF ONE OF THE INSCRIPTIONS 
ON THE PILLAR AT DELHI] CALLED THE 
LAT OF FI'RI/Z SHAH. 

[From the Asiatic Researches, vol. vii. pp. 179—182. 
Calcutta, 1801. 4to.] 

[ 232 ] Sanskrit Inscription . 1 

8M srrwft 

siqfaTt ITOW: I 

^TO-pR STrTq 

gr<Tf?j fasRR ^frnnsr: 11 

«5rffl wn^Tfaspfi: €lRf^^TT5i in? 

^aHTO«i: i 

q>T^ ^tTl^r ff^Wf^WTnTTT^ *pn fjTf^qn^TI^ 
*rng tr: n 

wt «rrw f^ifJTORSR^t: R5rf^^?rrn!T iraRTfis rninft 
t*Rf»r?T(^T2 ^TSTWT^Hfi I 

*n*rr ir f^r^r: ?rI f^rfiRt 

*pr: wniftcGrt it 

[233] ™ ^ 

Vm% f^rfatm wmwi i 

*Nf ?n HWtHW wfr 5TT^ WITT f9f^r4wrqicTf^ra: 
fag *R7=sirf% 51 f^^rf^rf; 11 

1 See Plate i. [The plates are omitted i a this edition.] 
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sraN Cl ^ ^ Tra- 

T^^TOto: h ii 


Samvat 1220 misakha sudi 15 kdkambhari bhupati krimad 
vella devatmaja krimad visala devasya . 

1 A'vindhydd dhimddrer virachita-vijayas tirtha-yatra-pra- 
sangad udgrlveshu prahartd nripatishu vinamat-kandhareshu 
prasannah 

dnjdvartam yathartham punar apikritavdn mlcchchhavichchh- 
tdanahhir devah kakambhaHndro jagati rijayate thalah 
kshonipdlah. 

2 Brute samprati bahujata-tilakah kdkambhambhupatih krimad 
vigmha-rdja esha rijayl santdnajdn dtmanah 

asmdbhih karadam vyadfidyi himavad-vindhyantardlam bhuvah 
kesha-swikarandya mdstu bhavatdm udyogakunyam manah . 

3 Ambho ndma ripu-priyd-nayanayoh pratyarthi-dantdntare 
pratyahhdni trindni vaibhain-milat-kdshtam yams tavakam 
margo loka-viruddha eva vijanah §unyam mano vidtcishdm 

imad mgr aha- rdjade m hhavatah prapte praydnotsave. 

4 Lila-mandira-sodareshu bhacatu swanteshu vamabhruvam 
[234] tetrundn nanu vigraha kshitipatc nyayyai cha vdsas 
tava 

mnka m purushottamasya bhavato nasty eoa varan nidher 
nirmathyapahrita-kriyah kimu bha van krodc na nidrdyitah . 
Samvat kri vihamdditya 1220 vaikdkha sudi 15 gurau 
likhitam idam . 

pratyaksham gauddmcaya-kdyastha- mdhava-j utra-kripatina 
atra samaye mahd-mantri rdjaputru krimallakshanapdlah. 


Verbal Translation. 

“ In the year 1220, on the 15th day of the bright half of 
the month Vaisdkha, [this monument] of the fortunate Visala 

VOL. rii. [B38Ars n.] U 
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TEANSLATION OF AN INSCEIPTION 
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Deva, son of the fortunate Yella Deva, 1 Kino- 0 f Sakam- 
bhari, f 

“ As far as Viudhya, 2 as far as Himadri, 2 having achieved 
conquest in the course of travelling to holy places; resentful 
to haughty kings, and indulgent to those whose necks are 
humbled ; making Aryavarta 2 once more what its name 
signifies, by causing the barbarians to bo exterminated; 
Visala Deva, supreme ruler of Sakambhari, 3 and sovereign of 
the earth, is victorious in the world. 

“This conqueror, the fortunate Vigraha Raja, 4 king of 
[235] Sakambhari, most eminent of the tribe which sprang 
from the arnis J [of Brahma], now addresses his own descen¬ 
dants : ‘ By us the region of the earth between Himavat and 
V indhya has been made tributary; let not your minds be void 
of exertion to subdue the remainder.’ 


“ Tears are evident in the eyes of thy enemy’s consort; 
blades of grass are perceived between thy adversary’s teeth ; G 
thy fame is predominant throughout space ; the minds of thy 
foes are void [ot hope] ; their route is the desert where men 
are hindered from passing ; 0 Vigraha Rdja Deva, in the 
jubilee occasioned by thy march. 

“ Ma > T thy abode, 0 Vigraha, sovereign of the earth, be 
fixed, as in reason it ought, in the bosoms (akin to the 


* Coloii.-l Polier's transcript exhibited Amilla; the present copy may be read 
either Avella or Vella. 

The \ indhya hilta farm the range which passes through the provinces of 
BAir, Benhres, etc. UimJidri, the mountain of snow, (called Himavat in the 
next verse,) is the Imaue and Emodus of ancient geographers. A'rjhvartn signi¬ 
fies the land of virtue, or “inhabited by respectable men.” Seo Manu ch ii 
v. 22. 


■’ S'&km,.bhari is the modem 8'imbhar, famous for its salt lakes. It is situated 
at the distance of about thirty miles west of JeyptSr. 

,. * Whethor Vi £ ralu Kkja and Visala Deva be names of the same person, or of 
different princes, it is impossible to de-ermine from the tenor of the inscription 
without other information. 

5 The transcript of the ins rption exhibits vdha, :il ina-i:hlcah, as it was a' o 
ro! in the former fic-simile: Sarvoru Trivcdi advises me to read it Mn»- ' 
;0< ? 1 •«*<*' t0 Ws emendation. [8ec the note in the following page. I * 

, 1 113 11 lm ,‘ 8 *" Iudl “ u « ast0 “ of kl-ing a blade of grass as°a token of 
"UbmiKion, nud of asking quarter, & 
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mansion of dalliance) of the women with beautiful eyebrows, 
who were married to thy. enemies. There is no doubt of thy 
being the highest of embodied souls. 1 Didst thou not sleep in 
the lap ot Sri, whom thou didst seize from the ocean, having 
churned it p 2 

“In ■ year from the fortunate Vikram&ditya 1220, 3 on 
lhursday the 15th day of the bright half of the month [236] 
Vaisakha, this was written in the presence of 4 ... . 

* • • • • • by Srlpati, the son of M&hava, a Kayastha 

of a family in Gauda: at this time the fortunate Lakshana- 
pala, a Rdiaputra, is prime minister. 


‘ Siva the terrible, 






and the universal monarch/ 


There are on the same page, some short inscriptions, which 
CaUn 1 Cipher. One of them, however, is partly legible, 
appears to bo in the Hindustani language. It contains 
1 10 name of Sultan Ibrdhim, and wishes him a long life. 

rr u N0TE T ° THE precei>i * t g Translation. 

L ’rom the Asiatic Researches, vol. ix. p. 445. Calcutta, 1807. 4to.] 


passage in the preface of the Sarngadhara-paddhati, and 
anot ier in the body of that work, which were first indicated 
Y apt. Wilford, 5 show that a term contained in the inscrip- 
10n ° n th( co ^ umn -^elhi, for which I proposed to substi¬ 
tute, with the advice of the Pandit who assisted mo, the 


should be x no doi^f ** °^ SCUre passage otherwise r u there is (*>. th 

of the inscnJr ^ ^ reference to this term, the autl 

known. " legend of the churning of the ocean is n 

anj ^ 1 

TUs part of the inscription is 110t legible. 

As. lice., vol* ix. p. i ss . 6 
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word ‘ b&hujdta' as a conjectural emendation, must be read 
c chahumana? or ‘chahavdna; 9 being the name of the tribe to 
which the prince, there mentioned, belonged, and which is 
well known at this day under the appellation of Chauhan. In 
the preface, Sarngadhara describes himself as second in de¬ 
scent from Uaghudeva, a priest attending on Hamraira, King of 
§&kambharf, of' the tribe of Chauh&n, Chdhuvdn, or Bahu- 
vana (for the name is variously spelt in different copies). 
The work itself is a compilation of miscellaneous poetry [237] 
arranged under distinct heads ; and one chapter (the 73rd) is 
devoted to the admission of stanzas concerning individual 
princes. Among them two stanzas occur, which are there 
cited as an inscription on a royal column of stone, erected as a 
sacrificial pillar; 1 and which, on comparison, are found to be 
the same with the first two of the stanzas, on the pillar at 
Delhi. Several copies of the Sarngadhara-paddhati have been 
collated, in all of which the term in question is written 
B&huv&na. Comparing this with the preface of the same 
compilation, and with the inscription itself, we may be allowed 
to conjecture that Chdhuvana is the correct reading : the 
Nagart letters ^ and ^ being very liable to be confounded. 2 

1 wt ii 

2 [For an account of th^ S'drngadha ? apaddhat i, see Prof. Aufrecht’s JBodletau 
Catalogue , p. 122. In the Bodleian MS., and in two of‘the India Office Library 
MSS., the name of the tribe is written Ghdhui una, in two it is written Bdhtibdna or 
Vdhuvdna.] 
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ON ANCIENT MONUMENTS, CONTAINING 
SANSKRIT INSCRIPTIONS. 


[From the Asiatic Researches, vol. is. pp. 398—444. 

Calcutta, 1807. 4to.] 

[238] In the scarcity of authentic materials for the ancient, 
and even for the modern, history of the Hindu race, im¬ 
portance is justly attached to all genuine monuments, and 
especially inscriptions on stone and metal, which are occa¬ 
sionally discovered through various accidents. If these be 
carefully preserved and diligently examined, and the facts 
ascertained from them be judiciously employed towards eluci¬ 
dating the scattered information which can be yet collected 
from the remains of Indian literature, a satisfactory progress 
may be finally made in investigating the history of the 
Hindus. That the dynasties of princes who have reigned 
paramount in India, or the line of chieftains who have ruled 
over particular tracts, will bo verified; or that the events of 
war, or the effects of policy, during a series of ages, will be 
developed; is an expectation which I neither entertain, nor 
wish to excite. But the state of manners, and the prevalence 
<>t particular doctrines, at different periods, may be deduced 
fi '-in a diligent perusal of the writings of authors, whose age 
is ascertained ; and the contrast of different results, for various 
and distant periods, may furnish a distinct outlim. of the pvo- 
giess ot opinions. A brief history of the nation itself, rather 
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than of its government, will be thus sketched ; but if unable 
to revive the memory of great political events, we may at 
least be content to know what has been the state of arts, of 
sciences, of manners, in remote ages, among this very ancient 
and early civilized people; and to learn what has been the 
sue [-239]cession of doctrines, religious and philosophical, which 
have prevailed in a nation ingenious yet prone to superstition. 

Unfortunately, writers have seldom given the dates of their 
compositions; and the Hindu’s love of fable, and distaste for 
sober narrative, have been as unfriendly to the biography of 
authors, as to the history of princes. The lives of few cele¬ 
brated persons have been written; and those which have been 
composed exhibit the same fondness for improbable fiction 
whi . pervades the mythological works of the Hindus. The 
ago of an author must be, therefore, sought from circumstances 
mentioned in his writings : and none more frequently affords 
the desired information than the author's notice of his patron ; 
■who generally is either the sovereign of the country, or some 
person standing in such relation to the court, as gives occasion 
to mention the name of the reigning prince. Thus every 
ancient monument which fixes the date of a reign, or de¬ 
termines the period of a particular dynasty, tends to the ascer¬ 
tainment of the age of writers ./ho flourished in that re km or 
under that dynasty: and conversely, wherever dates can be, 
with confidence, deduced immediately from an author’s works, 
these may furnish historical information, and assist the ex¬ 
planation of ancient monuments. 

On this account the preservation and study of old inscrip¬ 
tion 3 may be earnestly recommended. It is not on a first or 
cursory examination, that the utility 0 f any particular monu¬ 
ment for the illustration of the civil or literary history of the 
country can be certainly determined. Even those which at 
first sight appear uni ntew ting, may be afterwards found to 
hear strongly <m an important point. Instances might be 
brought from the few inscriptions which have been dready 
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published. But it is not my present purpose to enter on an 
examination of published monuments, but to urge the com¬ 
munication of every inscription [240] which may be hereafter, 
discovered; at the same time that I lay before the Society 
copies and translations of those which have been recently 
communicated from various parts of India. 

It is a subject for regret, that the originals, of which versions 
have before been made public, are not deposited where they 
might be accessible to persons engaged in researches into 
Indian literature and antiquities : but much more so, that 
ancient monuments, which there is reason to consider as im¬ 
portant, have been removed to Europe before they had been 
sufficiently examined, or before they were accurately copied 
and translated. I may specify, with particular regret, the 
plate of copper found at Benares, paid noticed by Capt. Wilford 
in the ninth volume of Asiatic Researches (p. 108); and still 
more a plate which lias been mentioned to mo by a learned 
Pandit (who assured mo that he was employed in deciphering 
it), 1 and which appears, from a copy in his possession, to have 
contained a grant of land by the celebrated Jayachandra, 
when a young prince associated to tho empire of his father ; 
from this information it seems to have been particularly 
valuable, on account of the genealogy comprised in it. 

Translations might indeed be made from the Pandit’s copy 
of the last-mentioned plate, and from one taken by a learned 
native in Capt. Wilford’s service, from the plate discovered at 
Benares. But my experience of the necessity of collating the 
copies made by the best Pandits, from inscriptions in ancient 
or unusual character, discourages me from placing implicit 
confidence in their transcripts; and the original are at present 
beyond reach of [241] reference, having been conveyed to Europe 
to be there buried in some public museum or private collection. 


Sarvoru Tiivedi ; tlie same who a~si.sted mr in deciphering the jopv of an 
inscription on Firuz Sh&h’s pillar at Delhi. As. IF $. - -d. vii. j>. 180 . [Tiu-ts 
208-212 of the present volume.] 
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The only amends, which could be now made for the removal 
of those interesting monuments, would be the publication of 
copies correctly made in fac-simile. From such transcripts, 
provided they be executed with great care, the text may be 
deciphered and translated. An exact copy of the Sanskrit 
inscription on the stone at Cintra in Portugal, enabled Mr. 
Wilkins to ascertain the date and scope of that inscription ; as 
well as the names, which it contains. 1 Similar copies of other 
inscriptions would, in like manner, furnish Oriental scholars 
with the means of ascertaining their purport; and the publica¬ 
tion of fac-similes may, for this purpose, be recommended to 
those who are in possession of the originals. 

I now proceed to describe, and, so far as I have succeeded 
in deciphering them, to explain, the several inscriptions on 
ancient monuments in stone and copper, which have been 
lately presented to the Asiatic Society. 

I. Inscription on a Plate of Copper found in the District of 
Tipnra . 

Towards the end of 1803, a plate of copper was discovered 
in digging earth for the repair of the highway through the 
Manamatl hills in the district of Tipura. It was carried to 
Mr. Eliot, magistrate of the district; and by him communi¬ 
cated to the Asiatic Society. On examination, it has boon 
found to contain an inscription declaratory of a grant of land, 
dated near 600 years ago. 

The plate measures eleven inches in height and nine in 
breadth, and is engraved on one surface only. The sides 
[242] have a gentle curvature ; and, at top, is an abrupt bond, 
allowing room to a figure coarsely delineated, and apparently 
intended to represent a temple. The character agrees nearly 
with that now in use in Bengal: but some of the letters bear 
a closer resemblance to the writing oFTirhut.* 

1 Murphy's Travels in Portugal, p. 277. 

2 There is reason to suppose the writing, a* well as the language, of Bengal, to 
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The following is an exact copy of the inscription in Nagari 
letters, as deciphered by the aid of several Pandits. A 
literal translation is subjoined; and a fee-simile of the 
original is exhibited in the annexed plato. 1 

II 4ft II 

t^nvrn:: wrasnfl irfeifRT i 

wnt: |f^- 

TTRg ii h ii 

iPddld : 

^forrcnTarfflrarat »r«rerr*n3^r: i 
? rf?rfa wfirftwsn- 
i^nnv^V ^fsnrrfn u R ii 

[243] 

?f)WT H 3 || 

Tr^tsrR'mrom: tRJnftRT i 

^TOfrttar: 

TR IRi "S^jSrRI^Sft II 8 il 

^ ^fY^rwrr i 

Ttnwnfrf^ : 

Oi% srnngsfanfw * M 11 

S*rfantr trf^RT'R^P 

^nw m i jrf3i%nf»wfa 1 

bp originally the <amc with the Tirh&tiya: altered, in ooutro of time, since tht 
Separation fhioh has been the consequence of a colony of Khuyakubja Brahmans 
settling in Bengal. 

1 [Tho plates arc omitted in this edition.] * [-iond?.] 
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<§L 


^rn 11 § 11 

*Rf?t »**?: i 

^tTT ^RuiR-rH *n ^sj n's u 

tft wr^njfa’FT^fr wremift 


ip*nw3rf%^faOT**mTprr nurraR *rr*r?f ii 
m*ST v W[ TTwRiffl- 

f*n*3*r «t tp$n ^p^pqfn: 11 ^ 11 



^n^T- 


^fafavwfci ^prr Tftrsn’rt injf^t: i 

f^H^^pjft^re'HTsnwrci: 

H^i^frl rrf^t ^f^ft TJcJ xrq; II <» || 

*jwnk'<ftfU ^t: ssas wil-swta- 



*3ptt 4 w|[STfii ^rwnn«i'a ^^rar 1 7p>rf^ r§ h 


Translation. 

1. “ In that * eminent and spotless family, was born, an 
ornament of the learned, renowned throughout the world, en¬ 
dowed with science, and practising good deeds, the celebrated, 
happy, and venerable Hedi; 3 in whose pure mind, virtue ever 
ranges, like a swan in the limpid lake. 

2. “ From him sprung the happy chief of ministers, who 
exhibits the joys of unsullied glory ; a spotless moon among 
-uortals, and at sight of whom the hare-spotted luminary 4 


1 [la the plat j two letters Beefli to intervene b<i v en gatyd and tula .] 

2 This use of :he pronoun indicates the conspicuous ness of the object; as if 
sufficiently known without further designation. 

3 Here, as well m with the subsequent names, the particle eva is subjoined 
without changing the preceding vow 1. This is contrary to the ruleB of the 
language, and emendations have been accordingly proposed: but 1 shall not dis¬ 
turb the text. 

1 The moon is named S'as'in, from a fancied resemblance of it« spots to a leveret. 
Pandit*;, to whom I showed maps of the moon, copied from Hoveling and Ricciolus, 
fix<$ upon tlr l a Pfttodoe* and Mona,Porphyrites, or Keploms and Aristr 
f r the spots, which, they think, exhibit the similitude of a hare. 
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appears sworn [with envy], and distempered with alternate 
increase and wane. 

[245] 3. “ That venerable officer, 1 2 ever relying on holy vir¬ 
tues," is eminently conversant with well-guided morals, and 
conspicuous for the observance of practical duties. 

4. Himself an ocean of generosity and meditation, yet 
thirsting to taste, by practice of austerity, that which alone 
confines the fleeting thoughts; 3 sympathizing with other living 
boinga, an unrivalled theatre of virtue, practising good deeds, 
and, in privato, only a contemplative saint, this auspicious 
Dhadi alone rose, as a luminary of joy above the earth. 

5. “Superior to the world was the delight of this pre-emi¬ 
nent soveroign of the earth, the happy Ranabanka-malla, 
whoso officer 4 lie was; for the deity who has a hundred eyes 5 
is obscured, even in his own abode, by the dazzling glories 

of that [monarch], which traverse the three worlds, in all 
directions. 

6. “May the twenty dmias 6 of land, in the village of 
Ijakhanda, granted to him by that generous prince, continue 
as long as sun and moon endure, yielding the ample [246] 
harvest of unsullied praise; for it is land secure from invasion, 
delightful, like a pleasant painting, and appears like a crest in 
t ho assemblage of cities. 

7. “ This land, with definite boundaries, has been given by 


1 The term is Aswanibandbika, which tho Pandits are disposed to explain as 
signifying “ a general commanding cavalry." Other interprelatiei J may be sug- 
gested: the word is an unusual one. 

2 ^bis, as indeed the whole of the verse is obscure, and admits of various 
interpretations, in this place, moro than one reading has been proposed. 

Hero again the sense is obscure; and more than one reading may be proposed, 
uhe praise is evidently grounded on the union of practical virtues with religious 
contemplation. 

4 Aswanibandbika. t Indra. 

r ’ A measure of land, still used in the eastern part- of Bengal, originally us 

n.ucj as might be sown with one dr na of seed: for a drotu is a measure of 
capacity. (As. Res., voi. v. p. 96.) The drona , vulgarly called diin t varies in 
different districts. It may, however, be reckoned nearly equivalent to eight 
or two acres and two-thirds. 
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the liberal prince himself, the range of whose glory therefore 
extends, as is fit, in all directions. 

8. “ 0 future kings; understand this inscription on copper, 
by which that officer 1 humbly now solicits you: this land 
should be preserved; nor is the permanence of the realm con¬ 
sistent with the slightest injury; a shame on avarice ! That 
land is, as it were, a widow, the sovereign of which is despised 
[for his covetousness]. 


9. “Although this excellence of the descendants [of that 
prince] which is guarded by their natural virtues, be suffi¬ 
ciently apparent, yet does Medini, urged by the multitude of 
the good qualities of that unsuilled race, thus mako it known. 2 

“Years expirod of the 6aka king 1141 ; 3 dated in the 
seventeenth year of Ranabanka-malla, Sri mat HariHla-deva, 4 
or expressed in numerals, Samvat, 5 17; on the 26th of the 
Sun’s being in the balance.” 


[247] II. Inscription on a Plate of Copper found in the District 
of Qorakhpur. 

A plate of copper, containing an inscription in the Sanskrit 
language, declaratory of a grant of land, but without date, was 
lately found in the district of Gorakhpur, near the river called 
the little Gandhak. It was brought to Mr. John Ahmuty, 
magistrate of the district, and by him communicated to Captain 
Wilford, who has presented it to the Asiatic Society. 

The plate, which is 16§ inches long, and 121 broad, is en¬ 
graved on one face only. The lines, of which there are 24, run 


1 Arfwanibiindbika. 

2 This inscription appeal's not to be a grant by the sovereign; but a memorial 

of V 10 grant recorded by the possessor, who must have been the heir of the grantee, 
alwho snknowi' •>.. i,i this place the liberality of the grantor's sue. 

crasor* continuing the bind to Lira, 

3 Corresponding to a,i>. 1219. 

‘This prince in probably a different person from the grantor named in the 
Tiitn verse. 

* Jlere Saravati. used f,r tin year of the king's reign. See remarks, towards 
*• of tUl ' MPW 0H #» hucriptioa found at Amghchhi in Dinhjpur. 
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length of the plate; and on the left side is a curvature, 
on which a semicircular appendage is riveted, containing a 
flat button representing the impression of a seal. The figure 
is \ery imperfect, but seems to be intended for some animal. 

With the plate itself, Captain Wilford communicated a 
copy of its contents as deciphered by a Pandit in his service. 
On carefully comparing it with the original, I found all the 
essential passages, as well as the names, correctly given: a few 
alterations, which this comparison showed to be necessary, 
have been made with the concurrence of several Pandits from 
Tirhut, who assisted me in collating it. I preferred the aid 
of Pandits of that province, because the peculiarities of the 
characters where they differ widely, as they do in many in¬ 
stances, from common Devanagari, make a nearer approach 
to the Firhutiya letters than to any other now in use. The 
whole inscription is indeed remarkable for the uncommon form 
of the consonants, and the very unusual manner in which the 
vowels are marked. On this account an exact copy of the 
original in fac-simile will be subjoined; 1 as well as a correct 
[248] transcript in modern Devanagari letters. The following 
^ei&ion is as literal as the difference of idiom permits. 

Translation. 

1 “ Salutation to the God, who is manifested in various 
forms, from earth to the performer of a sacrifice, 2 who is 
an universal soul, to be apprehended only by contempla¬ 
tion of saints; and who pervades all. 

2. 4 Salutation to the unborn God, 3 who makos the 
woild s production, its continuance, and ultimate destruc¬ 
tion , and the recollection of whom serves as a vessel of 
transport across the ocean of mundane ills. 

4 Salutation be to the husband of Lakshmi; to him 

1 See plate iii. [omitted in this edition]. 

2 S' m, manifested in eight material forms : viz. Earth, Water, Fire, Air, Ether, 
the Sun the Mnon, and the person *ho performs a saenfL o. 

the creator, himself not created, and therefore termed unborn. 
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who reposes on Sesha as on a couch; to him who is 
Vishnu extracting the thorns of the three worlds ; to him 
who appears in every shape. 1 

4. “ Salutation be to the blessed foot of P&rvati, 2 which 
destroyed the.demon Mahisha, by whom all had been 
overcome ; and which gives felicity to the world. 

5. “ Surrounded by groves of lofty canes, 3 inaccessible 
through the range of edifices on the hill's summit; encom¬ 
passed by a deep ditch, in which fountains spring ; secure 
by impassable defence from dread of foes, a [249] royal 

6. abode there is named Vijayapura, 4 which is situated on 
the declivity of the northern mountain, where the pain of 
regret is unknown, and every gratification is found. 

7. “ There reigned the fortunate Dharmaditya, like 
another JBodhisattwa, a mighty and prosperous prince, 
whose glory spread over the four seas. His son was 

8. Jayaditya, 5 adorable like the moon, the fortune of the 
world, like the tree which bears every desired fruit, and 
satisfying thirst like a deep lake ; humble, though a king; 

9. though young, prudent and averse from amorous passion; 
though liberally bestowing all, yet ever receiving the best 
result of all. 

10. “ His minister, learned, intelligent, and vanquisher 

1 Vishnu, who reposes on the serpent Ananta or S'esha; and who has been 
incarnate in various shapes, to relieve the world from oppressors. 

* Bhav&ni or Durgh slew Mahishlisura. The legend is weU known. 

s Bamboos (Bambma arundinaxa and other species), 

* The place hero described may be Vijoy-pur,"on the northern declivity of tho 
Yindhya hills, a few miles from the temple of Yindhyvr vksini near Mirzhpur on 
the Ganges. It »s the ancient residence of a family, which claims descent from 
the former sovereigns of Benares; and is -till the abode of the head of that family. 

But tho terras of the text, Bttaragiri-katake, rather seem to signify 4 declivity of 
the northern mountain/ than ‘northem declivity of the mountain;’ and that inter- 
prelation points to tho range of snowy mountains, instead of Vindhyn, which is 
reckoned a tropical range. 

T'he name of Jaykditya is known as the patron of certain authors who 
flourished at Kfe/i; and who are considered as ancient writers. He is ment ioned 
in tho title of the VYuana-k^’U, and even termed the author of that grammatical 
work. I shall not undertake to determine whether this be the aaroo penon. 
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of foes, the son of a mighty chieftain and counsellor 
Kritakirti, was the fortunate Madali, 1 [250] whose pleasing 

11. counsels obtained a ready hearing, and who was by nature 
eager for the reduction of enemies. 2 

12. “ I he village of Dummaduma, 3 obtained by him 
from the royal favour, and rich in tillage, dwellings, and 
cattle, has been assigned by him to Durga. 4 

13. “ The opulence of the good, who put their trust in 
the great, is, indeed, beneficial to others : the clouds gather 
water from the sea, and shower it down on the growing crop. 

14. Rare indeed are those liberal persons, who distinguish not 
between their own dependents and strangers: how many 
are the all-productive trees even in the celestial grove? 5 

15. “Do not imagine, father, 6 that, in the sinful age, a 
general equality prevails : the sovereign defends the earth, 

16. but a weak individual guards not even his house. 7 Birth 
and death, success and misfortune, are perpetually passing : 
why not, therefore, protect another’s glory like one’s own ? 


Die names, being uncommon, are, in this instance, doubtful. S'rimad&U is 
clearly given as the name of th minister : and either the wholo of it may be his 
name ; or it may ho resolved into S'rimat Ali, or into S'rf Madfili. The latter is 
most agreeable to the prevailing practice of prefixing B'rf to a proper namu. In 
this inscription, the auspicious syllable is prefixed to the names of the two kings 
hrst mentioned; but is not added to the names of the writers of it, who aro noticed 
towards the close, (v. 20 and 22.) 

Ivr'takirti may signify ‘of established fame:* bnt, if taken as an epithet, it 
leaves no other term which can be assumed as the na a of the minister’s father. 

- The text exhibits Fraknu'parabaddkakehho. Though a very unsatisfactory 
reading, it is hero preserved, cud has been translated in the most probable sense 
which I am able to suggest for it. [Should it not be prakritip*' abaddh iJcaksho /] 

. A VH?!? 6 ul name situated in the district "of AUflhhbid, within twenty 
m> es of Bijeypur on the Ganges. But the name is not uncommon: and may 
belong to some p! tee nearer to the northern mountains. 

ay aditya's minister, Madhli. appear® to have assigned this village for general 
cbantable uses, by consecrating it to tho goddess Burk. Such at least seem to 
)C / bo C0DB, stent reading and interpretation of the text. 

•n- i K r & Nandana; in which five celestial tree*-, are placed, termed 

which e to. The Kalpadruma yields, as its fruit, everything 

7 ' ta ma y. aUo mean ‘son/ as addres iug a future generation.] 
o* the grant; 611 ^ 011 ^ ^ following lines is to deprecate ibo resumption 
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17. He, who bestows fertile land [251] furnished with 
the means of agriculture, mounts a celestial vehicle, and 


18. ascends to heaven, gladdening his progenitors. But he, 
who foolishly resumes land allotted to gods or priests, 
assuredly causes his ancestors to fall to hell, even though 
they had previously attained heaven. 

19. “ Sprung from a very pure race, respectful towards 
gods, priests : spiritual parents, and the king, a generous 

20. founder of temples, who has dug many ponds ; by the 
tenderness of his disposition an image of Sugata, 1 a treasure 
of virtues, with subdued organs, wise, and averse from un¬ 
pleasing discourse: such was the Kayastha Nagadatta. 

21. By him was composed with great devoutness, this praise 
of the minister; in apt measure and pleasing verse, 
elegant 2 and apposite. 

22. “ The last three verses were written by his younger 
brother Yidy&datta; for lit himself was fearful of pro¬ 
claiming his own virtues. 

23. “ Rich and fertile is the village, obtained througli 
[252] the king’s favour as an endowment for subsistence, 
and still more productive is this other village for virtuous 
men.” 3 

1 From this comparison to Sugata or Buddha, as well as a previous comparison 
to a Bodhisattv/a, it may be inferred that the author, if not himself a follower of 
the sect of Buddha, was at least more amicably disposed towards that sect than 
modern orthodox Hindus appear to be. 

It is hardly necessary to inform ti.o read or, that the last Buddha was conspicuous 
for hifl tender, compassionate disposition. The mythology of the sect of Buddha 
peoples heaven with & < ihi-attwas; and, from this class of beings, the Buddhas 
are selected. Gautama Buddha was a Bodhisattwa under the namo of S'wetakctu, 
before he was incarnate as iSiddkfirtha, son of S'uddhodana. 

2 The text exhibits Surpa-krita&'oblifi; which roust be amended by reading 
either Swar^a or Suvarna. The last is preferable ns giving the most correct 
metre: either wav the meaning is rendered 1 elegant as gold/ or * by well selected 
words; ’ for avvnnia or awarna signifies gold; and may bo resolved into two words, 
an ‘well/ and vrnia or arna a * letter’ or ( syllabi..' 

3 The last lino is very obscure. If it have been rightly deciphered and explained, 
it may allude to some other grant held by the Itaja’s minister, for his own <ub. 
Histonec. 
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ii '*m: ii 

f«l«l i 

^trjiszfto *m«n3nftt% «m: n q 11 

^w^flrarRifta^Rpi^ sr: n q. ii 

%t? l q^i’snf%l% I 

II $ II 

*i*ft*^f f^flTTrqjTf^gwfKR i 
^tfhn^q^TO II 3 II 

^^rpjftfg-qjrr fTtircm^rcwsi^T^ron i 

^WrRfrrfi;?^ «ITO WdT^T II $ II 

^ ^ ini f%Tt^ft HtJI*T^ : I 

■5^tlTT«jflTf^wr T^ H Q II 

[253] ^ ^ %^t *u*ij tpmri’ite * 

1^ i^t'iR^snrrf^aj: n c h 

TT^nft *ft f^pflffr ^nfa URfaq^Tt i 
^u^fq ^(Ttjr:?rNj: u a ii 

to *fqq: ^pirzrf *fTg*nqt fqfMfSmYtft'*» 

*rr»Rt«g ^*r?fi: f?m^¥^iif^TTRr»R: H 30 ii 
to ^ jxw, wf.fxj *rw i 

TTafdqrg^^ft qw* B ’qta^TfafTf* H33 II 

irfqqqfriqTOqT«gft ^T% T[Tfar1%q II 3=1. U 
ff ^<rt Trftwqq ?rfT*aTnf^w • 

sf^tr^rq ^ i?wq qqf*n 11 11 

^r^’rf’itwn: wr fi 3fn qra^R i 
^T|vit: fairer: ^5% sr^*fq qq m 8 11 

yol. hi. [essays n.] 


15 
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?TT fi ?rRT^mt <ira i 

^parr % ^ifra: 11 q q n 


5T3f JTTUJ ^ •g^t ^^rraift *RfrJ I 

•srf^ wra ii q§ ii 

srfWTwgwr wwf t 

sisrfa ft?nw: f^^re. ^ n 



^Nrnrfr t^nt mri^fa ^ Tg fo n avh 11 q*= n 

^Tfntmfrw^i: ^ifii^rawnnt nai 
5?mTTf?R: wit 3jnif%t\n^Rt^ifl P-^^r 1 


MWrr?; f^n^: ^TWt ^rrn^=ff Tfa 11 ^0 11 
«f*R«g h«t Tf^rr *rwgwr ^wisiicnfun 1 


^|tit srfacro^T vrasn nw xnjftaf^ 11 q.q 11 
^jprrsrmtftft’si^i >jm Wwr ^ ci 1 
’STRrrot f^Tfpqf^ ^rlT^ || qq || 

TTWHfll^KH M^Ti’lqrSRnpITffTCRI'qfft 1 

5 fta*iqflrfXf<T wrf W 3 T: vx ‘. 11 ^ 11 


III. Inscription on three Platen of Braes found at Chitradurg. 

A grant of land, engraved on three plates of brass, which 
were found at Chitradurg in the year 1800, and a fac-simiie of 
a bituilar grant found at tlio same place, have been presented 
by Major C. Machi nzie to the Asiatic Society. 

[255] The plates, which appear to bo very similar in both 
grants, may be described from that, of which the original haw 
been received. They are nearly seven indies wide and as 
many high, but surmounted by an arch of two inches in 
height. The two exterior plate ; have been engraved on the 
inner side only : the m: Idle one is so on both facer. At the 
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edge is a rim, half a line thick, by which the inscription is 
secured from being effaced by the rubbing of the plates. They 
are held together by a brass ring, on which is a seal of the 
same metal representing a boar. The engraved surfaces have 
some appearance of having been once gilt. 

The language is Sanskrit, excepting the description of the 
lands, which is in the Kanara dialect. The whole inscription 
is in Devandgarl characters: but some of the letters are formed 
in a very unusual manner. It contains a grant by the king 
of Vidydnagar (pronounced Bijanagar), formerly the capital 
of Karndtaka: and is dated little more than four hundred 
years ago. Grants, by kings of this dynasty, are not uncom¬ 
mon in the Dakhin ; and may be of use in determining the 
dates of their several reigns. These princes were enlightened 
patrons of science; especially Hariliara and Bukkaraya, sons 
of Sangama the founder of the dynasty. 

Major Mackenzie forwarded a translation of this inscription 
made by his interpreter Kavelly Boria. The original is, in 
some instances, read differently by the Pandits whom I have 
consulted : not, however, making any change in the purport, 
nor in any material passage. The following translation is 
conformable to their interpretation: and the copy, which is 
subjoin, J, exhibits the text as read by them. 

[25G] Translation. 

1. “Salutation to Ganesa. I bow to Sambhu, graced 
with the beautiful moon crowning bis lofty head; him¬ 
self the pillar, which upholds the origin of the three 
2. worlds, 1 May lie, whose head is like an elephant’s, the 

Siva, or Mah&deva, is figured with, the moon as a civst. According to my¬ 
thology, he upholds tho creator, 

this, and the < wo following stanzas, soara to ho tho r amo which arc f »und, hut 
m a different order, at tho beginning «»f tho inscription on tho plate 1 * prosc-v.-d u : 
iho temple of Konjoveram (As, Res., vol, ili. p. 39) ; with some difference, how 
ever, in the roiv.Ling and iafccrpretation.. 
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son of Hara, 1 the cause of uninterrupted supremacy, the 
giver of boons, and the luminary which dispels darkness, 2 

3. preserve us. May the auspicious primeval boar, 3 by whom, 
closely embraced, the earth exults, grant us vast prosperity. 

4. “ The ambrosial moon, brother of the goddess Rama, 
is the offspring of the milky ocean, 4 having a common 
origin with the gem Kaustubha, the all-productive tree 

5. and the ever-beneficent cow. In the lunar race was born 
a king named Yadu, 5 * by a descendant of whom [Krishna] 
9. son of Yasudeva, the earth has been protected. In his 
line arose a king named San[257]gama,® who abounded in 
weighty virtues, and shunned the society of the wicked. 

7. “This king had [five] sons, Harihara, Kampa, 
Bukkaraya who was sovereign of the earth, 7 Marapa and 
Mudgapa. 

8. “ Among these five graceful princes, the most cele¬ 
brated was Bukka, sovereign of the earth, conspicuous tor 

9. valour, as Arjuna among the Pdndavas. Therefore, did 
Bukkaraya, fierce in battle, become a fortunate prince, 
applying his left shoulder 8 to uphold the burden of the 
mighty elephants posted at the quarters of the world. 


1 Ganoia, figure! with an elephant's head, reckoned son of Horn or Mahhdeva 

and of his wife Pfcrra it. 

3 The original is hero inaccurate: it exhibits Taras tivra timira gihiro ; which 
meaM no' mg, and i which a syllable is deficient for the metre. Iu the fac¬ 
simile of another grant, the same passage is correctly written, Varadat tivra 
timira mi/tiro. 


Tlio incarnation of A ishmi, as ft boar, who upheld the earth submerged by 
th. ocean, is well known to all who are conversant, with Indian mythology. 

4 The story of the churning of the ocean is familiar to every one. 

5 Yadu, the celebrated ancestor of Krishna, was of the lunar race. 

‘ The pretensions of Sangama to be tic «• ..ded from the lunar line of Kshatriyas 
or Chandravan/is are here asserted. 

! Thc "*»«« " f three of these princes, as well as of their father, occur in the 
wntiiH-:, of Mudhava-fiehiirya, and of his brother Shyana-hchary.L who were 
priests and counsellors of those monarchs. 

Harihara K£>ja, and Bukkana Riju or Bukkftriva, aro named in Mhdbava’s 
commnnttti 7 on the Vedas,.. Kampa is mentioned in his grammatical works 

- i he text appeals to exhibit ( .e negative of daitiim ‘rrtht > 

At the eight principal point- of the compass, elephants uphold the world 
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10. When his army, in warlike array, performed evolutions on 
the frontier of his dominions, the Turushkas felt their 
mouths parched ; the Konkana, terrified, apprehended 
impending death; the Andhras fled, in consternation, to 
the caverns; the Gurjaras trembled; the K&mbojas lost 
their firmness ; and the Kalingas were quickly discomfited. 1 * 

[2o8] 11. “ He was a conspicuous monarch, splendid, 
and a supreme ruler of kings, but acting towards disobedient 

1^. princes, as the king of birds towards serpents: embraced 
by the concubines of kings, destroying hostile chiefs, de¬ 
fending the heroes of Hindu-raya, endowed with know¬ 
ledge and other qualities. 8 

13, “ By that victorious king was Vidya-nagari made a 
permanent metropolis ; a fortunate city, which is adapted 
to promote universal conquest. 3 

14. “ Gaurambika became his que^i; a princess re¬ 
spectable for her virtues; as Kama the beloved wife of 

15. Krishna; as Gauri, of Siva; as ^achi, of Indra ; as 

16. Saraswati, of Brahm&; as Chh&ya, of Surya. 4 * * * By the 


1 This verse is extremely inaccurate in the original: it has been corrected with 
the aid of the fac-simile of another grant before mentioned. It begins, Yasyoddh- 
aya yuddhe yuddha range , which is unmeaning and contains too many syllables 
for the metre. It should be, as in the other inscription, Yasyodyad yuddha range. 
A syllable is wanting in Tiumhkdh^ written Tushftdh. Two were deficient in 
lihmja bhara bharif th, expressed Bhava bharituh. Both inscriptions write Ka>n- 
hhcgdh for Kdmbojah. In one, Sapari is erroneously put for Sapadu 

All the names of nations, which occur in this place, have been repeatedly ex¬ 
plained. r 

3 'Ihe-sG stanzas are very obscure: and I am not confident tht they are rightly 
trails itcd. Hindd-rtya seems to be similar to the Hindupati of Bundelkhand: 

or so the government of that country was denominated under the chiefs, who 
ruled it m the last and in the preceding century. 

I he stanzas appear to be similar to two in the grant preserved at Konjeverav.: 

PW V olh and 26th .' ^ As ' Hes, » vo3 ’ P* 47.) But there is some difference in 
reading as well as interpretation. 

Vidyh-nagarf signifies the city of science. Farishtah was mistaken, when he: 
unrmea, that it was founded by Rhjfi Bnllfri-deo and named after his son Biifi- 
j , Cotl ' 3 history Bekhan, Intr. p. xi.) It is believed to have been 
-ounded by the two brothers Harihara and Bukkaraya. 

I he gods and goddesses, to whom this happy couple is here compared, are 
mentioned in the text by titles, some of which are uncommon ; and have been 
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charms of her graceful gaiety, [259] she obscured 
Tilottamd; 1 by her happy fidelity to her husband, she 
excited the envy of Anasuya.. 8 

17. “ This liberal prince, pre-eminent among kings, 
begot, on that divine princess, 3 a son named Harihara: 

18. who is becomo a protector of the good and punisher of 
the wicked; who lias obtained his wish, with the wise: 
who is enviable, and is devoted to the god Harihara. 

19. “ Tho tree of virtue thrives by water poured with 
his donations ; 4 while he shines with the splendid glory of 
sixteen kinds of gift. 5 

20. “ In the year 1317; 6 and, of tho cycle, Dhata; in 
tho month of Magha, find light fortnight; on the day of 

21. full moon; under tho asterism sacred to the Pitris (Magha); 
on Sunday ; upon the bank of the river Tungabhadri, 

22. which is adorned by tho mountain Hemakuta ; in the pre- 

33. sence of the auspicious deity, Virupakslia; 7 the valiant 
Harihara, 3 revered among [260] mortals, liberal in his 

34. gifts of land, and especially attentive to venerable priests, 

22. has graciously given, with gold and with a libation of water, 

23. to the auspicious descendant of Bharadwaja and follower 
of the Eigveda, the wise Vishnudlkshita Pattabardhi, son' 

24. of V&chaspati surnamed Bhila; and to the learned 

therefore changed, in the translation, to others more generally known. Rama is 
probably intended for Rhdhh as a representative of Lakshmi. 

In the original, Saraswati is called but the fac-simile of the other in¬ 

scription exhibits Shvitrf. S'achi is, in the original, erroneously writteu S'achi; 
un d / !»ut occurs at the beginning of the v rse fc r ndma. 

1 Tilofctamfit is the name of a nymph celebrated for her beauty. 

2 Anasfiyk is wife of Atri, and distinguished for conjugal affection. The name 
signifies unenvious. 

3 The princess is here termed Gauri, which is a title of Phrvatf; and which 
convoys an allusion to her own name Guurhmbikh. 

4 Soiemn donations are ratified by pouring watei into the baud of the donee, 

i cn meritorious gifts enumerated in treatises on donation. 

G Corresponding to a.d. 139o. 

7 A title of' 8'iva. 

* Tho di: rrnce of idiom make, it necessary to transpose, in the translation, 
some of the verses of the original. 
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^Anantadikshita son of Ramabhatta, a descendant of 
25. \ a fslitha and follower of Apastamba’s Yajurveda, inhabi- 

28. tant of Ruchangi (a place known to have been visited by 
the 1 andavas), the fertile and all-productive village of 
Madenahalli, also named Hariharapura, situated in the 

20. midst of Bhilichedra, east of the village called Arlsiker, 
27. south of Gandikelialli, west of Pallavakata, and north 

29. ot Bhudihalli, a place to be honoured by all ; marked on 
the four sides by distinct boundaries ; together with its 
treasures, and hidden deposits, its stones, and everything 

u0. which it does or may contain ; abounding with objects 
pleasing to the eye ; fit to be onjoyed by two persons ; 
graced with elegant trees; furnished with wells, cisterns, 
ponds and banks; to be successively possessed by the 

31. sons, grandsons and other descendants [of the grantees], as 
long as the sun and moon onduro, subject to be mortgaged, 

32. sold, or any way disposed of; a village visited by assiduous 
and gentle priests and attendants, and by various wise 
persons, who are conversant with holy rites, and surpass in 
voice melodious birds.” 1 

[261] A particular description of the bounds of the village, 
and its land-marks, is next inserted in the K&nara language. 
After which the patent proceeds thus : 

This patent is of the king Harihara, the sole unalterable 
inc of beneficence, magnanimous, and whose sweet strains 
compose this royal grant. By his command this patent has 
Wen framed, expressed in due form, in the sacred tongue. 8 

“The boundaries of the village on all sides have been 
stated in the provincial dialect. 


i( SL 


Wirt tTA P ,° f &1 ! 0! !& P 85 *** are obscure and doubtful. The last itaazn. 

tho ^ m prec . c 5 n f % 0TmttlT1 r r one, (that is, the 29th. 30th, and 32nd) appears to 
he the same with three which occur in the grant preserved at Konjcveram, :■ 

/ ’ an( * ( As - Res -> vol. iii. p, fit.) But there are some variations 

en . ’^ ac lhig of them in this inscription, ; ud in the copy of the ivonje- 
2 m [ a cs ’ **° m w hicli Sir \V. Jones made his verJon of that grai' : and, in a 
ow instances, the interpretation which I have adopted (lifters from his. 
ltuB passage may indicate the nrdst’s ntnie, Vanidova. 
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Of original gift or confirmation of it, confirmation is 
superior to gift; by generous grants a man obtains heaven;- 
by confirmation of them, an unperishable abode; for the con¬ 
firmation of another’s donation is twice as meritorious as a 
gilt made by himself; and his own munificence is rendered 
ruitless by resumption of another’s grants. He who resumes 
land, whether bestowed by himself or by another, is born an 
insect m ordure for sixty thousand years. In this world is 
one only sister of all kings, namely land, which has been con¬ 
ferred on priests ; 1 she must not be enjoyed nor espoused.’ 
lhis general maxim of duty for kings, should bo strictly 
observed by you in all times ; so Ramachandra earnestly con- 
jures all future sovereigns. 3 

[262] “Sri Virupaksha; or the auspicious deity with 
uneven eyes.” 4 





!l <) || 

*9 i 

wfwfa n ^ || 

^tarsrrf^Tfr f^jg witfr, 

WOTMfrTT ^ II 3 || 

T*TT^t: f^*rr?r: it a 11 

! Jn may “ iffnif ?; “ My f ankd awa y- w Foperly bestowed.” 

rf ? "" 

“ ; ' =iw the to,', ..a hi. mz m „f „ ck ] nU{ | j, 

^ f *Rs to be tlie same with the close of tho "rant on nlr - \ * m " C t ' Ca,1Za ^ 
Nonjeveram, See A*. lv,s M vol iii. p. 63 1 of co W cr P re8erv « d « 

1 This signature is in K&naru letters. 
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^ 1 

l) 4 II 

*j^prt hth wfa: n § 11 
TOnif^R: : 1 



*^i<*iV 11 ^ 11 

w*rt irwnrrcn nwnft i 

[26o] uT^fg^ft TiTK^irnfTj-qTo3»r. u«n 

^TTWft: : ii Q. 11 

^^sTN^iiCf Tlt^cRT!^ 

. *rrcn wrftr vn^wRciireT ^w* : 
**fifciW:f^ra%tT: wrf^^^wFJTOWJT; 11 ^oii 

TT3nfyii5i%5i^ i 

Tj«i?rdq^<: 1 

fs.^\IWT.^TRi: i) 4 * II 

f*rqfnsNft^npfspft I 

TtTTT f^T5rf?nT TT^rqr^t «7n f*STCT 11 ^ II 
•fj^l ’fmtmiT ’TUT JTffift 1 

Tn^^un ^rniT^^rr; ^rr t*tt ii ‘i 8 ii 
^ rf^ft ^n *fnrfr iHfa i 

[2(>4 j ^FT^rrfti «to5t ^cqrftnrancrsi^T ii * %ii 

*t * h <;#r T^f^^rnrfi^: i 
rsirr ^WTr^^qi^ict m 'o ii 


1 [I have added a visurga after -&«.•;./«.] 
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qraTjfr fq^n ut* Wfwt tn;: u ^ a 

*1,^1^ sp^rtpt ■’ tnj^rr qfXafrfira i 
w v-uttt^u: man 

^fETM^fpr^il; U ^rfruu VTUW^ I 
»nwt MI^hT^T ?IfTf?I^T II RO II 

urg^i^r i 

^Ttfq '<tJ.T( ^f^ft I 

wT : qw^qrP3Ri wsrcftns^ 3 1 

II 5$ II 

TTUUgpRcTRni^f^tTTCT fqqf^B I) ^8 n 

i^rra ?rft^^« ?.q h 

[ 265 ] ^li^rrfwiTmf^Rrt f^nfsm« ^ u 


uf^<HU3rTfrn^iT f^fsj f*ri II ^ 
TTfipiTOT BUTWff q< I 

*rreqif3rtf?ren?r ii ii 

*»W*j ^ ^«T«rTcr: I 

fqf^tf^:^ MMIMI «u fa^STUranTfatT II 9Q. II 


1 [q^i^R-pif ?] 

[This line is so printed in the Astatic Researches, and in the London edition 
the Essaya. It should be 

UTWirOTt-qTsr qs=sft. ^ |] 

* ?] 
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*wRri I) 30 II 



Onfiwifa »$s« 

ircVci f%i§: i 

f*rfW3g§: ^fratcrf^%'<fq^f^TT ii 3 s. ii 
’fret ^mf^rr i 

^rw^wrran wip^n follow«33 » 


-——---H 

fT^: 1 « xr^t 
trrfTwrci^ ii 

[ 266 ] cT^H^^N TJTmf 3 i 

^TRRT^T^^RTnr fitftiTt 11 

^•niH-Rt^ ^“prnihfr *TqT*H i 

’Tt^nf^rF'l^ II 

’jws^^^n’jsrspi | 

^’rj fnmtf ii 

^-rliHK^Tlt *ft f^TT I 

Sf%^Wf^Tfl!r fatfTOf II 

Mf?l*ft *jft% ijjggjtI 

•f *ftWt si ^T^rTUT f^H^TTt II 

^ rarot**J wl%g^im!rt 

^5T% nmvfNt i 
*$T5jnrnnf*w tnf^%g;i^ 
_ jflfr *pt ttjt^s;: h 

1 [This should be the first line of an Kryh t'loka : 
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IV. Another and similar Inscription found at the same place . 

With a fac-simile of the foregoing inscription, Major 
Mackenzie communicated the copy of another inscription found 
also at Chitradurg and in the same year. The whole of the 
introductory part, containing the name of the prince, and his 
genealogy, is word for word the same in both grants : except¬ 
ing a few places, where the variations are [267] evidently 
owing to mistakes of the artist, by whom the plates were en¬ 
graved. I have consequently derived much assistance from 
this fac-simile in deciphering the original inscription before 
described. 

The grant, here noticed, is by the same prince, and dated 
iu Saka 1213 ; only four years anterior to the one before 
translated. I think it therefore unnecessary to complete the 
deciphering of it, or to msert a copy or translation merely for 
the name and description of the lands granted, or the designa¬ 
tions of the persons on whom they were bestowed. 

Concerning the similarity of the grants, it may be remarked, 
that this circumstance is not a sufficient, ground of dis¬ 
trust ; for it cannot be thought extraordinary, that a set form 
of introduction to patent should have been in use; or that 
grants, made within the space of four years, by the same per¬ 
son, should be alike. I must acknowledge, however, that the 
inaccuracies of the original have impressed me with some 
doubt of the genuineness of the preceding grant. I do not, 
however, suspect it to be a modern forgery : but I apprehend, 
that it may have been fabricated while the upper Karnataka 
continued under the sole domination of Hindu princes. Still it 
may not be without its use, as an historical monument: since 
it may be fairly presumed, that the introductory part is 
copied from a more ancient monument; perhaps from that 
with which it lias been now collated, 
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^ . Inscription on a stone found at Kurugode in the district 

of Adoni} 

Another ancient monument, for the communication of which 
the Asiatic Society is indebted to the same gentleman, whose 
zeal for literary research, and indefatigable [268] industry 
in the prosecution of inquiries, cannot be too much praised, was 
found by him in the upper Karnataka in 1801, and has been 
presented to the Asiatic Society, with the following account of 
its discovery and of the inscription which it contains. 

The accompanying stone was found at Kurugode, fourteen 
miles north of Ballari, not far from the Tungabhadra, among 
the ruins ol the ancient town at the foot of the Durg ; and was 
removed thence, in March, 1801, with the consent of the 
principal inhabitants, under the impression, that this specimen 
of ancient characters, with which it is covered, would be a 
desirable acquisition to gentlemen who cultivate the study 
of Hindu literature. 

ihe inscription is chiefly written in the ancient K&nara 
language much mixed with Sanskrit, of which some of the 
slo/cas or stanzas are exclusively composed. It commences 
with the invocation of Sambhu (Siva), and after introducing 
the grant, date, and description of the lands, concludes with 
several itokas usually added as a formula in confirmation of 
such donations. 

* A ievv of the stanzas, said to be written in the Pr&krit 
language, could not bo understood by the S&stris and Pandits 
at Triplikane, who explained the greatest part of the inscrip¬ 
tion to my Brahmans: by their united efforts and knowledge, 
the accompanying translation was given, in which I have 
e\e/y confidence after the experience I have had of the fidelity 
of other translations by the same hands (some of which are 
already communicated). 

Ascription is useful ns an historical record, if the 
wja Kak.dicuualla, mentioned here, be the same with the 

1 A'davaui. 





sovereign of the same name, mentioned in a history of Mysore, 
who flourished about the eighth century; thus agreeing in 
date nearly with the monument. 

* The beauty of the character was also a strong motive 
[269] for removing it, as an appropriate offering to a Society, 
whose labours have been so successfully employed in illustrat¬ 
ing the interesting remains of Hindu antiquity ; and a per¬ 
manent specimen of a character which appears hitherto to have 
escaped much notice. 

‘ The common Kanara language and character are used by 
the natives of all those countries extending from Koimbatore, 1 
north to Balkee, 2 near Bider, and within the parallels from 
the eastern Ghats to tho western, comprehending the modern 
provinces of Mysore, 3 Sera, 4 upper Bednore, 5 Soonda, 6 Goa, 
Adoni, Rachore, 7 Kanoul, 8 the Diiab of the Kishna and 
Tungabhadr4, and a considerable part of the modern SubaM 
of Bider and Bij&pur, as far as the source of the Kishn.4 at 
least. Its limits and point of junction with the Mahrattas 
may be yet ascertained with more precision ; but in 1797, I 
had the opportunity of observing, that the junction of the 
three languages, Telinga, Mahratta, and Kanara, took place 
somewhere about Bider. 

c Besides the common character and language, another ap¬ 
pears to have been used, denominated at present the Halla or 
ancient Kanara, in which this inscription is written: it has 
gone so much into disuse, that it was with some difficulty I 
could get people to* read it. An alphabet will be yet com¬ 
municated ; as several books and ancient inscriptions arc 
written in this character: and the remaining literature of the 
Jains in B&l&gh&t, appearing to he preserved in it, affords 
additional motives for pointing it out to the attention of 
the learned, as probably affording means of extending the field 
of knowledge of Hindu literature. 

1 KoyamttOr. 2 Phfilakt, 3 Mahisfir. * Sirfi. 

b Bedntir. 6 Sundfr. 7 Uaolidr. 8 Kandantir. 
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* Some of the inscriptions, at K&nara and Salset, appear 
[270] to be written in this character; and many monuments 
of the kind, dispersed over the upper Carnatic, hold out the 
prospect of further information. 

c Among several manuscripts in Kanara, five, relating to the 
Jain religion and customs, are in my possession. 

1 The name of Kavelly Boria, a Brahman, who was highly 
instrumental in forwarding and facilitating the investigations 
carried on in Mysore and the Nizam's dominions, is inscribed 
on the edge of this stone, as a small tribute to the zeal and 
fidelity ot a native who evinced a genius superior to the com¬ 
mon prejudices of the natives. He first suggested the idea of 
removing the stone to some place where it could be useful 
to European literature; and, by his conciliatory manner, 
obtained the concurrence and assistance of the natives for 
that purpose.' 

Hie stone, sent by Major Mackenzie, with the foregoing 
account of the discovery of it, is nearly fivo feet high, and 
three wide, and about ten inches thick. The front is covered 
with writing in large characters, above which is a represent¬ 
ation of the linga in the form usual in temples: it is sur¬ 
mounted by a sun and crescent; and near it stands a bull, 
intended perhaps for the bull called Nandi, 1 a constant atten¬ 
dant of Siva: this is followed by the figure of a smaller animal, 
of similar form. The back of the stone is half covered with 
writing. 

Ihe translation, mentioned by Major Mackenzie, i9 here 
subjoined. Not being acquainted with the character in which 
the original is written, I have not collated the version; and 
have therefore used no freedom with it, except that of substi¬ 
tuting, in many places, English words for Sanskrit, which th' 
translator had preserved. 

.1-mfP *1!! I ‘‘ es u t K,n a t>wll, but Nididin or Nar ii is one of his principal aUon- 
. They are plainly distinguished in Ku„:dra-tambha-:a, vu. 37.] 



[271] Translation. 


l! Adoration be to the auspicious Swayambhu-natha, or 
Self-existent Protector. 

1. “I prostrate myself before Sambhu: whose glorious 
head is adorned with the resplendent moon ; and who is the 
chief prop of the foundation of the three worlds. 1 

2. “May Swayambhu be propitious: he, who won im¬ 
mortal renown ; who grants the wishes of those that earnestly 
intreat him ; who pervades the universe; the Sovereign Lord 
of Deities ; who destroyed the state and arrogance of the 
demons ; who enjoyed the delightful embraces of Pdrvati, to 
whom the learned prostrate themselves: the God above all 
gods. 

3. “ I prostrate myself beforo Sambhu ; whose unquench¬ 
able blaze consumed the magnificent Tripura; whose food is 
the nectar dropping from the beams of the moon; who re¬ 
joiced in the sacrifice of heads by the Lord of Rakshdsas ; 2 
whose face is adorned with smiles, when he enjoys the 
embraces of Gauri.” 

(The foregoing stanzas are Sanskrit: the fourth, which is 
Pr&krit, is unexplained. Those which follow aro in Ednara.) 

5. “ By tho consort of Devi, whose divinity is adored, the 
spouse of Pdrvati, resplendent with the glorious light of gems 
reflected from the crowns of the Lords of Gods and demons 
whose heads lay prostrate at his feet ; with a face ever lighted 
up with smiles ; he is the self-existent deity : may the wealth, 
and the stations of his saints, bo ever granted to us. 

[272] 6. “The beams of whose sight, like the frequent 
waving of the lotus flower, flash reflected from the numerous 
crowns of glorious kings, of the chief of Gods, of the King of 
Kings, and of the Lord of Demons; who exists in all things, 

1 Tliis is the same stanza, which begins the two inscriptions fouud at Chitn- 
<lurg, and which likewise occurs in a grant in the posy Ion of a Brhhman at 
Kandigul; and in that preserved at Konjevsram. 

2 It&varia. 
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^^n^JKelements, in water, air, earth, ether, and fire, in the sun 
and moon: the renowned deity manifested in eight forms ; 
Sambhu $ may he grant our ardent prayers. 

7. “ Cheerfully I bow to Sambhu in the lotus of the heart; 
to him who increases and gives life to all; who holds, supreme 
command over all; who, through his three divine attributes, 
created and animated fourteen worlds ; who ever resides in the 
minds of his saints. ,, 

(The two next stanzas have not been explained. The 
following is in Halla Kdnara.) 

A 0‘ “ ^ or over be propitious to Someswara Devadi, son of 
the fortunate Bhuvaua-malla-vira, the protector of the world, 
the chief sovereign of kings, the pre-eminent monarch, a man 
ot superior virtue, a distinguished personage of the noble race, 
the ornament of the Chaluka tribe, whose state be increased 
progressively in this world, so long as the sun and moon en¬ 
dure; who reigns in the city of Kaly&n, enjoying every 
happiness and good fortune, with the converse of good men 
and every other pleasure. In this country of Kuntaladesa, 1 
a land rpnowned for beauty and for manly strength over all the 
sea-girt earth, is situated Kondavipattan, placed as the beauty 
spot on the human face j a city favoured by the goddess of 
prosperity ; as a nosegay of elegant flowers adorning the tresses 
of the beauteous goddess of the earth. 

11. “ How is this favoured land ? In it 3 towns are nuine- 
[273]rous groves of mango ; plantations of luxuriant betel and 
fields of rice: in every town are channels of w'ater, and wells, 
opulent men and beautiful women; in every town are temples 
of the Gods and of the saints : in every town are men blessed 
with vigour and every virtue. 

12. “ In its centre, is the mighty hill of Kurugode-durg. 
like the fastnesses 2 of heaven, ever famed, rearing aloft its top 

Kuntah-desa, the anc.ent name of the province in which Kurugodo is eitu- 
a e ; part of the Ballari or Aduni District. (Note by Major Mackenzie.) 

The poet indulges Ins fancy in describing this favour' d u- rg ; but, in fact, it 

vol. in. [essays n.] 
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crowned with fortresses ; in height and compass surpassing all 
the strong hills on the right or left. 

13. “ Tliis Kurugode was established as the capital of his 
dominions by the King of Kuntala, who was the foe of the 
King of Ohola; 1 who terrified the Gurjara; who is the in¬ 
strument to destroy the plants of Madru; who put Pandya 
to flight. Is it possible for the king of snakes, though pos¬ 
sessed of a thousand tongues, to praise sufficiently the beauty 
of this city ? 

14. “What is the description of the delightful gardens 
that encompass the city? They are gardens wherein are 
found the tilak, the iamal , the palm, the plantain, the Mimu- 
sops, the trumpet-flower, the tremulous fig-tree, the citron, the 
Oleander, Mesua, and Cassia, the cotton-tree, the Carambola 
and Pcederia, the mango, Butea, and fragrant Kalika ; and 
various trees, that flourish and produce through all seasons as 
in the garden Nandana : these surrounded this city of Kuru- 
gode.” 

(The fifteenth stanza is unexplained.) 

16. “In the city of Kurugode, the residence of the god- 
[274]dess of prosperity, where are numerous temples of wor¬ 
ship, fertile lands, happy spouses, friendly intercourse, a 
favourable government, every sacred decoration and zealous 
devotion in the service of Siva; 

17. “ The Lord of that c,ity 9 a warrior unrivalled, whose 
name was Raksharnalla, whose breast is tinged with the saf¬ 
fron communicated from the bosom of beauty, whose renown is 
ever praised over the whole world.” 

(The eighteenth stanza is in Prakrit, and not explained.) 

19. “This Raj& Raksharnalla, prince of the earth, born of 

is only about 250 feet high, and i ■ ways remarkable for strength. (Note by 
Major Mackenzie.) 

1 Ohola-deia, ... ... ... ... The modem Tanjore country, 

Gurjara, . Guzorat 

Madru . ... . Madura and Triehinopoly. 

Pandya, .. ... Ma rawar and Tinevelly. M. 
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so renowned a race of sovereigns, was happily possessed of 
valour, of victory, and of wealth. 

20. “lor the King Rakshamalla, who was lord of riches 
and a devout worshipper of Siva, had for his consort Somal- 
de\i, and begot a son named Nerungala Raj&, husband to 
the g' dess of renfrton, the bestower of wealth on the dis¬ 


tressed, on the learned, and on the unfortunate, to the utmost 
extent of their wishes. 

-1. “To Nerungala Raj7i and to his wife Pakshal&-devi 
(the source of all virtues), were happily born two sons, named 
Innuli Rakshamalla and Somabhupala, whose renown, like the 
sky, overspread the whole earth. 

~ 2 . “ What is the description of the eldest of these princes? 
Imadi (or the second) Rakshamalla Rajd, the successor of 
the former, seated on the excellent throne, attended by 
man\ mighty elephants, in colour like the Chamari, 1 ruled 
tin whole kingdom under one umbrella, possessing the won- 
derfui power, like Chinna-govinda, of feeding tigers and sheep 
in the same fold. 


-3. Iho King Rakshamalla acquired great power: his 
mighty splendour and good fortune were such as drew [270] 
the applause of the whole admiring world. The globe was 
filled with the light of his reputation. The beauty of his 
peison is worthy of the praise even of Cupid, the God ramed 
for beauty. He was the destroyer of sin; eminent above 
toreign kings, and in battle he was as Vishnu. 

24. “May Mritu 3 [Siva] graciously bestow eternal wealth 
and prosperity of empire, on the King Raksh&malla, among all 
his chief saints. 

Dming the gradual increase of tlio empire of Rakshamalla 
xtending horn the north, all around, even to the north, his 
servant and worshipper, a descendant of Kasyapas race, 
niana Q a ot the affairs of Talgari-amari, invested with full 
au^iorit}, equal in knowledge to Yugandhar, the sui; to 

1 3o * ff**nnum> * [Mrityu ?] 
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enlighten the cast of Yajinasa, [as the sun enlightens the 
sky] ; chief of ministers, born by the blessing of the god 
Swayambhu, the source of wealth, was Babar&ju.” 

(Several lines follow giving an account of the ancestors of 
Babar&ju, which have not been translated.) 

i( Such is B&bardju, who built a templo to the god Swayam- 
bhu-devi, while he was managing the affairs of his sovereign 
lord, the mighty king, the great Bakshamalla, whose god was 
the self-existent deity. 

“ The praise of the priests of the temple. 

“They were learned in the sa^/ed ceremonies of holy de¬ 
votion, in self-restraint, in austere fast, appropriate studies, 
alms, remembrance, silence, religious practice, and the worship 
of Siva. 

“ They were devout in performing the ceremonies of the 
worship of the gods of the family. Among them was one 
named Balasiva-dcharya, unequalled for a good or happy 
genius. To this famous B&lasiva-acharya was granted this 
gift with water poured into his hands. 

[27G] “The charitable donation of lands given to the god 
Swayambhu in the year of Salivaliau 1095, 1 in the Vijaya 
y< ar of the cycle, and on the oOth of the month M&rgasira, on 
Monday, in the time of an eclipse of the sun.*” 

It appears unnecessary to insert the description of the lands.) 
“ Also Chinna-govinda-sitara-gundi, king of the city of 
Bhogavati, equal to the sovereign of Bhattal, who was ac¬ 
knowledged for ever by the excellent Yirakah'deva, the mighty 
! ' ing of the earth named Imadi Bakshamalla-deva. In the 
year of Aalivalmn 1103,® of the cycle Piava, and on the 15th 
of Kartika, on Monday, in the gracious time of the moon’s 
eclipse, at the time when he made over in alms Tripura 
-A graharam, granted under Ddrapurbak to Bdlasiva-deva, who 
repair' d all tho buildings of the temples of Swayauibhu-deva. 


1 Arnwt l in# to a.d. UTU. 

* Corresponding to a.d. 1181 . 
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who is distinguished for knowledge of the pure Vedas, and of 
other religious institutions and customs of the worshippers of 
Siva, and for charity in feeding the poor.” 

(The sequel of the inscription is likewise omitted : it relates 
to a further grant made by the widow of B&baraju, at the 
time of her burning herself with the corpse of her husband, 
iho concluding part of it was left untranslated, being stated 
to bo illegible.) 


The eclipses, mentioned in these grants, do not appear re¬ 
concilable with their dates. According to the table of eclipses 
calculated by Pingre, 1 the solar eclipses, which occurred in 
1172 and 1173, fell on 27th January and 23rd June, 1172, 
and 12th June, 1173; and the lunar eclipses [277] in 1180 
and 1181, were on the 13th February and 7th August, 1180, 
and 22nd December, 1181. None of these approach to the 
dates of M&rgasira or Agrali&yana 1095 and K&rtika 1103. 
Unless, then, the era of i&liv&hana have been counted differ¬ 
ently in the peninsula of India, from the mode in which it is 
now reckoned, and on which the comparison of it with the 
Christian era is grounded, it seems difficult to account for this 
disagreement of the dates and eclipses in any other way, than 
by impeaching the inscription, the authenticity of which there 
is not otherwise any reason to question. 


VI. Inscription on a Stone found at Kurrah . 

Having learnt from Captain C. Stewart (a Member of this 
Society), that an inscription had been remarked by him in the 
gateway 0 f the fort of Kurrah (Khara), I obtained, through 
the assistance of Major Lennon, then stationed in the vicinity 
ot that place, the stone itself which contains the inscription. 
It now belongs to the Asiatic Society. 

The inscription is very short; contains the date 1093 
am vat, the name of the prince, as also names of several 

CArIll!!, hCd L ' Wt * V< " xfier k * in 1‘lnyfeif. Sy<lm ■ f 
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places; and is written in a very legible character: yet all my 
endeavours to arrive at any explanation of it have been un¬ 
successful. Whether it be only a fragment of an inscription 
(for the stone is very narrow),* or the inscription have been 
inaccurately engraved (and this also is countenanced by its 
appearance), I shall not take upon myself to determine. At 
present, I can only translate the first six, out of sixteen 
hnes, which run thus: “Samvat 1093* [278] on the first 
day of the light fortnight of Ashadha. This day, at this 
auspicious Kata, the great and eminent prince Yasahpala, 3 in 

the realm of Kausdmba, and village of Payahdsa, commands, 
that---"4 ’ 




^*nf^Kf«u!nrr 


*^frtpicrarf*Tf?T 

TRfat!-- 

- 


Its height is four foot nine inches, hnt it i. „-i . , 

, Gwenponding- to a .v. 1037. y nule mches wide. 

Itinuy l>0 worth remarking, that the <„•»*: 

*** ‘on years Lteccdent to * ' wed at Shranhtl,,. 

had »-imilar termination. As r„ i U> “ famiUy of P rincw 
7 , |I, “ U’-.iriptifm ha.Wnrcco.nparoUvw;::; 1 ^ 11 ) 133 - 

» hu has g>vnn sr*vot.il cr-iroctdons h ; 1 1*' ** J " urn ' 1836 > P* 

® , ’ 1 " «<•».'- Xt hardly bears comnlot, t ‘f that “ sliU «*• 

°^ ct w clear.’ ] ’ * U ' kaiwlation, though the general 
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0^ Q. Inscription on a Plate of Copper found in the 


District of Dinajpur. 

Iji .beginning of the present year (1806), a plate of 
coppe r is iound at Amg&chlii in Sult&npur, by a peasant, 
diggin. vrtli for the repair of a road near his cottage. He 
deliver t to tho nearest police officer, by whom it was con- 
^ y 1 ’ ' v i* ! magistrate, Mr. J. Pattle: and by him forwarded 
bn' com. licatioii to the Asiatic Society. Amgachhi, though 
T)n ' a village, is described as exhibiting the appearance 
°t havincormarly beon a considerable place. Remains of old 
masonry p found there; and numerous ponds are remarked 
in the vi-sity of that jmd of the adjacent villages. It is 
’ ^atvd a ( ie distancc^f about fourteen miles from Budal ; 
•' boro an a-iont pillar ^tands, of which a description (as well 
as ^ i0 inseption, .hi^i is read on it), was published in the 
velum of „ isiafi' Researches (p. 131). 
iho pla? l- very large, being fourteen inches high and 
thirteen brul. It is surmounted by a highly wrought orna- 
Ilh ‘ n * br.;s, » xed on the upper part, and advanced some 
distance on he plate so as to occasion a considerable break in 
• bo u PP cr ♦ cs. The superior surface is covered with writing 
■ Vor y 'doa* lines and crowded characters. The inscription is 
competed oi ' he inferior surface, which contains sixteen lines 
Mio upper ’irface having no less than thirty-three). The 
ebaraettr is indent Ilcvan&gari, and the language Sanskrit; 
!>ut so great i part of the inscription is obliterated (some . 
t. ju nf every hn- being illegible), that it is difficult to discover 
f o purport vf the iascription. After wasting much time in 
'-favouring B cipher the whole of it, I have been able 
* V t0 "' or * 11 Ml ° name of the grantor, and a part of his 
. , ! ^ ' v.ito <he d:\to [280] of the grant, which unfortun- 

) reckoned only by the reign, without any reference to 

a Known era 

be continent affixed to the plate, and representing a seal, 
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contains a single line of writing, which is distinctly 4, Sri 
Yigrahapala-deva. This name, as of the grantor, is jnd at 
the close of the inscription; and it occurs more thaince in 


tho body of the patent. Among his ancestors and ; deces- 
sors, the following names are distinctly legible. 

The first prince mentioned is Lokapala, and or him 
Dharmapala. The next name has not been decip' d: but 
the following one is Jayapdla, succeeded by Deva* . Two 
or three subsequent names are yet undeciphcred ;hey are 

followed by R&jap&la,-p&ladeva, Yigrahap&h eva, and 

subsequently Mahipala-deva, Nayapala and agai' Yigraba- 
p£la-deva. 

So tar as a glimpse has been yet obtained of tb purport of 
the inscription, it seems to be a grant by Yigraha.la-deva, in 
the making of which Nayap&la likewise appears to li e had some 
share. It is dated Sam vat 1 2 12, 0 n the 9th day oChaitra. 

Tlie use of the word Samvat (which proper! signifies a 
year) to denote the year of the king’s reign, am not that of 
Vikramdditya’s era, merits particular notice. Irthe inscrip¬ 
tion on the plates found at Mongir, 3 eontainin a grant of 
land by a prince who appears to be of the sara, family, the 
date was read by Mr. Wilkins, Samvat 33; wl c li was sup¬ 
posed both by him and by Sir W. Jones to intfid the era of 
Vikram&ditya. 4 I have always [281] entertaii-d doubts of 
that interpretation: and, among other reasons f r hesitating, 


0110 h: ‘s been the improbability, which to my apprehension 
exists, that the era should have been in use, a d denoted by 
tho same abbreviated term, so early after the tir, e at which it 
commences. Eras by which uations have continued to reckon 
for a series of ages, have not usually been introduced until a 
considerable time after the event from which they are counted: 
and, when first introduced, have been designated by some 


1 One Ml to be Nirivani; perhaps Nir&yanapbla. 

2 The original seems to cxi ibtt Samat: but this must be intended for Sambat 

or Samvat, 

* Ad, lies., vol. i. p. 123. 


* Ibid, p, 130. 
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more, definite term than one merely signifying a year. But 
the word Samvat (abbreviated from Samvatsara ‘a year’) being 
in that inscription prefixed to a low numeral, and not expressly 
restricted, as is usual where Yitram&ditya’s era is meant, was 
more likely to intend the year of the reigning king (though 
Sir W. Jones thought otherwise 1 ) than that of a period 
reckoned from the birth, or the accession, or the demise of 
another monarch. It appeared to me likewise, as to Captain 
Wilford, on examining the fac-simile of the inscription in 
question,- that the character, which stands in the place of the 
( of Samvat, resembled more nearly the numeral 1. The date 
might therefore be 133 instead of 33. I inclined, however, to 
believe the lower number to have been rightly read by Mr. 
Wilkins on the original plate: and consequently supposed it 
to be the date of the reign of Devapdla, the prince who made 
the grant. The date of the Amg&chhi plate, which must bo 
referred to the reign of the grantor Vigrahapala, seems strongly 
to corroborate this opinion. 

The present inscription, though yet imperfectly deciphered, 
appears to be useful towards ascertaining the age'[282] of the 
Mon 0 ir giant. The names of Dharmapdla and Devapdla 
occur in both inscriptions; as that of Rajapdla does, on the 
pillar at Bud&l, as well as on the Amgachhi plate. Some of 
these names are also found in the list of princes enumerated in 
mi .A f but i as having reigned in Bengal belbro Daila- 
ksena. The authority of Abd’lfazl, on Hindu history, is 
indeed not great: but the inscription on the statue of Buddha, 
winch was found at Saranitha, near Benares, 4 proves, that a 
amily of princes, whose names terminated in j'dla, did reign 
o\ei Gauda in Bengal, near eight hundred years ago: and this 
is consistent with the period to which that dynasty is brought 
<. own y Abultnzi; namely, the middle of the eleventh cen- 


1 As - Ees iL 147 

3 vf®.*' " nd «• “ «>e Irt vol. ofA». Res. 

VoL U ' P- 26 ‘ * As. Be.., Vol. v. p. 133. 
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tuiy of the Christian era. It appears also, from the same 
inscription found at Saran&tha, that these princes were wor¬ 
shippers of Buddha, a circumstance which agrees with the 
indications of that faith in the Mongir grant, as translated by 
Mr. Wilkins. The name of Mahipala, mentioned as king of 
Gauda in the Saranatha inscription, occurs likewise in the 
Amg&ckhi plate ; and if it be reasonable to believe, that the 
same person is intended in both instances, it will be right to 
infer, that the grant contained on the plate found at ^rngaehhi 
is nearly eight hundred years old 5 and that the plate found 
at Mongir is more ancient by two or three centuries. This 
reduces the age of the Mongir grant to the eighth or ninth 
century of the Christian era; which I cannot but think more 
probable, than the opinion of its being anterior to the birth of 
Christ. 

283] VIII. Inscriptions on Plates of Copper at Nidigal 
and Govjda . 

To the foregoing description of several monuments, which 
have been presented to the Asiatic Society, I shall add a brief 
notice of two other inscriptions, of which copies have been 
received. 

Mention lias been already made of a grant of land, in¬ 
scribed on five plates of copper, seal at Nidigal, in the year 
J 801. It was in the possession of a Bralimana residing at 
that plac- : and a copy of it was taken by Major Mackenzie, 
which h:\-j been communicated by bim to the Society. The 
grant appears to be from the t eond Bukka-raja, who was third 
in succession from the first prince of that name, and grandson 
of the king by whom the grants before mentioned wore made. 
If the 'Jute hav< been correctly deciphered from the copy of 
this in . liption, it is of the year 1331 ISaka, corresponding t<> 
a. i). 1409. 

Xnoth.r inscription, communicated by Major Mackenzie, 
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purports to be a grant by Janamejaya, the celebrated monarch 
who reigned in India at the commencement of the present age 
or Kaliyuga. It is in the hands of the Brahmans or priests 
of Goujda Agraliarani in Bednur; and was, with some re¬ 
luctance, entrusted by them to Major Mackenzie, who him¬ 
self took from it a copy in fac-simile, the exactness of which 
is demonstrated by the facility with which the inscription may 
be deciphered from that copy. The original is- described as 
contained in three plates of copper, fastened together by a 
ring, on which is the representation of a seal, b aring the 
figure of a boar with a sun and crescent. The purport of the 
inscription, for I ihink it needless to make a complete version 
of it, is that ‘ Janamejaya, son of Parikshit, a monarch reign¬ 
ing at Hastinapura, made a progress to the south, and to 
other [284] quarters, for the purpose of reducing all countries 
under his domination; and performed a sacrifice for the de¬ 
struction of serpents, in presence of the god (or idol) Ilaridra, 1 
at the confluence of the rivers Tungabhadra and Ilaridra, at 
the time of a partial eclipse of the sun, which fell on a Sunday, 
in the month of Chaitra, when the sun was entering the 
northern hemisphere; the moon beiiv in the Nakshatra 
Aswim.’ 2 

Having completed the sacrifice, the kin" bestowed gold and 
lands on certain Br&kmanas of Gautamaor&ma : whose names 
and designations are stated at full length, with the description 
and limits of the lands granted. The inscription concludes 
with two verses; the same with two of those which occur in 

1 [liarihara in the A?. Re • arehts] 

‘ Such is the deduction from the text, which states a half eclipse of the suu in 
Chaitra, on the sun's entrance into the Utfcar&yana, or northern path, at the 
moment of Vyatip&tft (which imports now moon on n Sunday in any one of tl> 
under-mentioned Nakshairas. viz. Aswini. S'r.;v.wi&, PI. uni hthu, A idro, Aslesha, 
aud Mi/iga^iros: the of which is i !i* .nly one compatible with the month . 
1 lie words of the test i re Chuitraindse ktis'.tja (should be /;r#V ?*•■») patohe .• > 

• * *. har ana uUardyaaa san ......... vynhyo.tt; uunitte 

3uri/&par*'ant irdha grusa t.ri/iila (should be vrihila) tamar (should be mayo). 

In the places marked with dots, the letters an; v, ,.nting in the <.rigiual. 
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the plates found at Chitradurg 1 ; and in those preserved at 
Konjeveram. 2 

If reliance might be placed on this as an ancient and au¬ 
thentic monument, its importance, in the confirmation of a lead¬ 
ing point of Indian history, would be obvious and great. Major 
Mackenzie, in communicating the copy of it, expresses a doubt of 
its authenticity; but remarks, that it can be no modern forgery, 
for the people them[285]selves cannot read the inscription. I 
concur with Major Mackenzie both in distrusting the genuine¬ 
ness of this monument ; and in thinking that it is no recent 
fabrication. 

Numerous and gross errors of grammar and orthography, 3 
which can neither be explained by a gradual change of lan¬ 
guage, nor be referred to the mistakes of a transcriber or en¬ 
graver, but are the evident fruit of ignorance in the person 
who first penned the inscription in N&gari characters, would 
furnish reason for discrediting this monument, were it other¬ 
wise liable to no suspicion. But, when to this circumstance 
are added tho improbability of the copper-plates having been 
preserved during several thousand years, and the distrust 
with which any ancient monument must be received, where 
its present possessor, or his ancestor, may have had claims 
under tho grant recorded in it, there can be little hesitation in 
considering this grant of Janamejaya as unauthentie ; inde¬ 
pendently of any argument deduced from the character, which 
is not perhaps sufficiently antique; or from the astronomical 

1 See pages [261] and [266] of this volume. 

3 As. Res., vol. iii. p. 52. The verses are those numbered 50 and 54. 

a For example, satnae for samayo (^41 0 for a palpable error, obviously 

arising from the blunder of an ignorant amanuensis writing from dictation. The 
mistake occurs more than once ; and can be accounted for in no other manner: 
the syllables * and ye being alike in sound, though dissimilar in form; and the 
blunder being such as no person acquainted with the rudiments of the Sanskrit 
lr-.nguage cduld have committed. Other instances have been remarked, almost 
equally strong: as Purikshiti for Pinkshit : ehukraveartli for chakravarttl . 
Short vowels for long, and vie* versa, in repeated instances; the dental for the 
palatal ami numerous 0 : her errors of spelling; besides faults cf grammar cud 
style. 
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data in this inscription, which, however consistent with Indian 
notions of astronomy and chronology, will hardly bear the 
test ot a critical examination. 

[286] IX. A Grant of Land by Jayackandra , Raja of Kanoj . 

It may be proper to notice further, in this place, the in¬ 
scription of which mention was made at. the beginning of this 
essay, as having been deciphered by a Pandit (Sarvoru 
Trivedi), who communicated to me a copy of it, with the 
information, that the original has been conveyed to England 
by the gentleman in whose possession it was seen by him. 
According to that copy, the genealogy of the prince, who 
niade the grant recorded in the inscription, is as follows : 

1. Sripala, 1 a prince of the solar race. 

2. His son Mahichandra. 

8. Srichandra-deva, son of the last mentioned; acquired, 
by his own strength, the realm of G&dhipura or Kanyakubja 
(Kanoj); visited K&si and other holy places; and repeatedly 
gave away in alms his own weight in gold. He appears to 
have been the first King of Kanoj in this family. 

4. Madanap&la-deva, son and successor of Srichandra. 

5. Govinda-chandra, son of Madanapala. 

6. Vijaya-chandra-deva (the same with Jaya-chand), 2 son 
of Govinda-chandra ; is stated in the inscription a3 issuing his 
commands to all public officers, and to the inhabitants of 
N4guli assembled at Devapallipattana, enjoining them to ob¬ 
serve and obey his parent; which is recited as a grant of land 
to two Brahmanas, conferred by him on the day of full moon 
in Maglia 1220, 3 subsequently to his inauguration as Yuva- 

1 [Rather Yas'origi aha.] 

2 [This is an error, see p. [204] Jayachandra was the son of \ijayacbandra. 

e have the authority of prions for the following dates, in this lint of kings; 

Madanapiln, a.d. 1007; GovinJachandra, 1120 and 1125; Vijavachandra, 1103; 
Jayachandra, 1177, 1179, and 1186. Jayachandra’s grandson S'lvhji became the 
first Rkj t of Jodhpur. See Dr. Hall, 33.A.S. Jouru. 1858.] 

3 Corresponding to a.d. 1164. 
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raja or designated successor and associate in the empire. The 
inscription concludes by quoting, from a Purana, four stanzas 
to [287] deprecate the resumption of the grant: and by a 
signature importing “this copper was engraved by Jayapala.” 

Without having seen the original, no opinion can be offered 
on the probable genuineness of this monument. But it will be 
observed, that tho inscription is consistent with chronology; 
for Jaya-chand, who is described in the Ay mi Akbari, 1 as 
supreme monarch of India, having the seat of his empire at 
Kanoj, is there mentioned as the ally of Shahabuddm in the 
war with Prithaviraja of Pithora, about the year of the Hijra 
588, or a.d. 1192 : twenty-eight years after the date of this 
grant. 

Remarks. 

A few observations on the general subject under considera¬ 
tion will terminate this essay. 

Most of the ancient monuments, which have been yet dis¬ 
covered, contain royal grants of land; framed, commonly, in 
exact conformity to the rules delivered by Hindu writers who 
have treated of this subject. 2 That durable memorials have 
been usually framed to record other events or circumstances, 
there is no reason to suppose; and this consideration is suf¬ 
ficient to explain tho comparative frequency of monuments 
which recite royal grants; It was the interest, too, of persons 
holding possession under such grants, to be careful in the pre¬ 
servation of the evidence of their right. But this circum¬ 
stance, while it accounts for the greater frequency of monu¬ 
ments of this description, suggests a reason for particular 
caution in admitting their genuineness. Giants may have 
been forged in .-upport of an occupant's right, or of a claimant’s 
pretensions. It. will [288] be, therefore, proper to bring a 
considerable portion of distrust and jealousy to the examina¬ 
tion of any inscription on stone or metal, alleged to be ancient, 

1 Gladwin’s Tran tion, vol, ii. p. 119. 

2 A b. Rm., vol. iii. p. 60. Digest of liiudu Law, vol. ii. p. 27N. 
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and now possessed by persons who have any claims or pre¬ 
tensions under the grant which it contains. But no such 
cause of jealousy exists, where the monument in question 
favours no one’s pretensions, and especially where it is acci¬ 
dentally discovered after being long buried. It is, indeed, 
possible, that such a monument, though now casually found, 
may have been originally a forgery. But even where that may 
be suspected, the historical uses of a monument fabricated so 
much nearer to the times to which it assumes to belong, will 
not bo entirely superseded. The necessity of rendering tho 
forged grant credible would compel a fabricator to adhere to 
history, and conform to established notions : and the tradition 
which prevailed in his time, and by which he must be guided, 
would probably be so much nearer to the truth, as it was less 
remote from the period which it concerned. 

In the present state of researches into Indian antiquities, 
the caution here suggested appears to bo that which it is most 
requisite to observo. When a greater number of monuments 
shall have been examined and compared, more rules of criticism 
may bo devised; and will, at the same time, become particu¬ 
larly requisite, should the practice arise of purchasing ancient 
monuments ; or of giving rewards for the discovery of them. 
At present no temptation exists for modern fabrications, and 
little caution is therefore necessary to avoid imposition. 
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XI. 

INSCRIPTIONS UPON ROCKS IN SOUTH BIHAR. 1 


[From the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol. i. pp. 201—206.] 

[289] Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, while engaged in statistical 
researches in the provinces subject to the government of Ben¬ 
gal, gave attention to the antiquities of the country, as to other 
scientific objects, which he had the opportunity of investigat¬ 
ing. His reports, comprising the result of his inquiries, are 
deposited in the Library and Museum of the East-India Com¬ 
pany ; and, at his instance, the Court of Directors have sanc¬ 
tioned a liberal communication of the information contained 
in them to this Society. Among the antiquities collected by 
him, there are jnany fac-siiniles of inscriptions. I purpose 
submitting to the Society explanations of such among them 
as are interesting ; and I now present the translation of one, 
which appears curious. 

It is an inscription upon a rock, denominated, from an idol 
delineated on it, T&r&chandi, in the vicinity of Sahasram, in 
South Bih&r ; and contains the protest of a chieftain, named 
Prat&pa-dliavala-deva, bearing the title of Nayaka, and that 
of Raja of Japila, against an usurpation of two villages by 
certain Br&hmanas in his neighbourhood, under colour of a 
grant, surreptitiously obtained through corruption of his 
officers, from the Raja of Gudhiungara or Ivdnyakubja (Kanoj), 
who was the celebrated Vijaya-chandra. Its date is 1229 
Samvat, corresponding to a.d. 1173. 

1 Read at a public mccfug of the Royal Asiatic Society, December 4, 1824. 
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[200] In Dr. Buchanan Hamilton’s collection, there are 
copies of two other inscriptions upon rocks, in the neighbour¬ 
hood, exhibiting the name of the same chieftain, in conjunc¬ 
tion with many of his kindred in. the one ; and followed by a 
long series of his successors in the other. I observe little else 
interesting in them, besides the names and the dates. 

The site of the principal inscription is thus described by Dr. 
Buchanan Hamilton. ‘ In a narrow passage, which separates 
the northern end of the hills from the great mass, and through 
which the road leads from Sahasrara to Kaut&sghar, is a place 
where r J arachandi is worshipped. The image is carved on a 
ledge of rock; and is so small, and so besmeared with oil and 
red lead, that I am not sure of its form. It seems, however, 
to represent a woman sitting on a man's knee; but not in the 
form usual in Bihar, which is called Hara-gauri- Adjacent to 
the image, a cavity in the rock has been enlarged by one or 
two pillars in front, supporting a roof, so as to form a shed, to 
which the priest, and a man who sells offerings and refresh¬ 
ments for votaries and passengers, daily repair. A few per¬ 
sons assemble in the month of &ravan. But the chief profit 
arises from passengers ; who ,;re very numerous : and all who 
can aflord, give something. The priest is a Sannv&si. Above 
the shed, the Musulmans have erected a small mosque, in 
order to show the triumph of the faith : but it is quite neg¬ 
lected. The image is usually attributed to the Cheros : and 
many small heaps between the place and Sahasram, are said 
to be ruins of buildings erected by the same people. But a 
long inscription, carved on the rock within the shed, refers to 
Vij ay a-chandra, sovereign of Kanoj.’ 

That inscription was strangely misinterpreted by the Pan- 
dita attached to the survey on which Dr. Buchanan [291] 
Hamilton was engaged. The P audita supposed the chieftain, 
Piatapa-dhavala, to premise an intention of commemorating 
his descendants; and to proceed to the mention of Viiaya- 
chandra, proprietor of Kanoj; and Satrughna, son of the 
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Maharaja: whence Dr. Hamilton inferred, that Yijaya- 
chandra was son of Pratapa-dhavala. Dr. Hamilton obseiveo, 
indeed, that others gave a totally different interpretation : con¬ 
sidering it as c an advertisement from Pratapa-dhavala, that 
he will not obey an order for giving up two villages, which, he 
alleges, had been procured by corruption from the officers of 
Yij ay a- chandra, king of Kanoj. 1 

The Oriental scholar, upon inspection of the fac-simile, will 
have no difficulty in perceiving that the latter w\as tho right 
interpretation ; and it is therefore needless to pursue remarks 
whic’ were built upon the Pandita’s grossly erroneous trans¬ 
lation. 

The style of the protest is singular; and on that account 
alone, I should have thought it very deserving of notice. It 
serves, however, at the same time to show, that the paramount 
dominion of K&nyakubja extended to the mountains of South 
Bihdr : and it presents an instance of the characteristic tur- 
bulenco of Indian feudatories. 

The second inscription, bearing the name of the same 
chieftain, N&yaka Pratdpa-dhavala-deva, with tho date 1219 
(a.d. 1163), Saturday, 4th Jyaishtha-badi, and underneath 
the name of his brother, tho prince Tribhuvana-dhavala, the 
prince’s wife Sulhi, and another female Somali, and two sons 
Lakshmy&ditya and Padmaditya ; exhibits a rude figure of 
a goddess Totala-devi, attributed to the family priest Yis- 
warupa. On the other side of the figure are the names of five 
daughters, and, at flie foot of it, six sons of the Nayaka. 
These are Yarku, &atrughna, Mirabala, Sahasa-dhavala, [292] 
Ydmi-kartikeya and ►Santayatna-deva. Beneath are names of 
Kayasthas, Yajnadhara, and Vidyadhara, sons of Ku^uma- 
h&ra: the treasurer Devaraja, and the door-keeper (pratikfra) 
Tishala. 

The site of this inscription is described by Dr. Buchanan 
Hamilton: ‘ Where the Tutvahi, a branch of tho K dura 
river, foils down the hills of Tilothu. is a holy place, sacred to 
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goddess Totala. 


The recess, into which this stream falls. 


is about half a mile deep; and terminates in a magnificent, 
abrupt rock, somewhat in the shape of a liorse-shoe, and from 
180 to 250 feet high. In the centre is a deep pool, at all 
times filled with water, and which receives the stream, that 
- falls from a gap in this immense precipice. This gap may be 
thirty feet wide ; and the perpendicular height there 180 feet. 

‘ The image is said to have been placed by the Cheros, about 
ighteen centuries ago ; and, in fact, resembles one of the 
images very common in the works attributed to that people in 
Bihar. But this antiquity is by no means confirmed by the 
inscription, tlio date of which is evidently in Samvat 1389, or 


a.d. 1332. 

1 In another inscription it is said, that the family priest oi 
a neighbouring prince, Prat&pa-dhavala, had, in a.t>. 115^, 
made the image of the goddess : alluding evidently to a rude 
figure, carved on rock, and now totally neglected. 

‘ The image now worshipped is, as usual, a slab carved in 
relief, and represents a female with many arms, killing a man 
springing from the neck of a buffalo. 1 It is placed on the 
highest ledge of the sloping part of the rock, immediately 
under the waterfall. From two to three hundred votaries, at 
different times in the month of Sr&van, go to the place, to pray. 

[293] The third inscription is upon a rock at Bandughata, 
on the Soiig river, opposite to Japila, which was the chieftain » 
principality. The date assigned to Mabd-nripati (t-.e. Mahd- 
raja) Pratapa-dhavala, besides the number of twenty-one 
years (apparently the duration of his reign, as chief ot Jap da.), 
is, in the fac-simile, written 2219 Samvat; but the first digit 
being clearly wrong, it must be corrected to 1219, or 1229: 
most likely the latter. No date is assigned to his predecessor 
Udaya-dhavala ; nor to the line of his successors- beginning 
with Vikrama, who is perhaps the same with Yarku (the first 
among his sons, named in the second inscription), and who 
1 It figures Mahislvdsurit, valg. Bhuins&sur, dsin by Bhawvni. 
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appears from the epithet of vjayin , ‘victorious,’ to have been 
the reigning prince, when his name was here set down. The 
rest must have been subsequently, from time to time, added ; 
and the first among them is Sahasa-ahavala, perhaps the 
fourth son of Pratapa-dhavala, mentioned in the second in¬ 
scription. 

Above all this, there have been inscribed, at a much later 
period, other names, viz. ‘ Maharaja Nyunat-rai or Nyunta- 
raya, who went to heaven ( surapura , i.e. the city of the gods) 
in the year 1643 Samvat ; 5 and ‘Maharaja Pratapa-raya, or 
Pratapa-rudra, who went to heaven in the year 1653 Samvat. 5 

In another part of the inscription, there occurs the name 
of Maharaja Manasinha, with the dates of 1652 and 1653 
Samvat; and lower down, a string of three names, Mahar&ja 
Kansar&ja, Pratapa-dliavala-deva, and Madana-sinha. Be¬ 
tween the two last, there is interposed the date of 1624 
Samvat. 

The name of Pratapa appears then to have been of frequent 
recurrence. The family, which yet possesses the principality 
of Bilonja, the representative of which, when visited by Dr. 
Hamilton, was Raja Bhupanatha- [294]s£, claims descent from 
Pra1 4p a-dlia vala, chief of Japiia. 

Japila is a large estate south of Baa :4s (Bohitaswa), in the 
district of Ramaghar. But the territories of the ancient chief¬ 
tain seem to have extended beyond its present limits, and to 
have reached the vicinity of Sahasrain. 

These inscriptions have no other chronological value, but 
a3 they corroborate the date of one possessing more historical 
interest, noticed in the Researches of tho Asiatic Society of 
Bengal (vol. ix. p. 441). 1 It records a grant of laud by the 
same R&j& of Kanyakubja, Yijaya-ehandra ; and, as usual, 
recites the names of his ancestors, tracing his genealogy 
through no less than six generations. The original was said 
i have been transmitted to Great Britain by the late Sir 
1 See page [286] of the present volume. 
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Murray M‘Gregor; but I am unable to say where it lias 
been deposited. 1 It would be an acceptable communication, 
as serving to authenticate the history of a prince among the 
most conspicuous in the annals of his country; on which he 
inflicted the same calamity which Count Julian did on Spain, 
by assisting a Musulmdn conquest of it, in revenge for the 
[295] abduction of his daughter. 2 The analogy indeed is not 


quite complete; for it was seduction of a daughter which Count 
Julian sought to revenge. 

Concerning the inscription at Tarachandh of which a 
translation is here presented, it is to be remarked, that the 


denunciation or protest which it records, is first expressed in 
verse, 3 and is then repeated in prose. This repetition has 
much assisted the deciphering of it, and the correction of 
some errors, either of the original, or of the copy. A few 
explanatory notes will be found annexed. 


Translation of the Inscription at TdrachdndL 

“ Prat&pa-dhavala, wholly divine ( deva ), possessor ot happily 
risen and celebrated glory, addresses his own race. In i hose 
villages, contiguous to Kalahandi, 4 that contemptible ill cop¬ 
per 5 [grant], which has been obtained by fraud and bribery’ 

1 It appears from an inscription (a "rant on plates of copper) published, with a 
translation, in the fifteenth volume of Asiatic Researches (p. 447;. that Jaya- 
chandra was son of Vijayachandra ; and that there has been a mis taler m con¬ 
sidering Vijayachandra and Jayachand to be equivalent Sanskrit and Hindi 
appellations of the same individual. The error originated with the ; audit 
Sarvoru Trivedi, who communicated a copy of the inscription noticed in the 
ninth volume of the Asiatic Researches (see pages [ 240 ] and [286] of um present 
volume), as relative to Jayachand, whom be identified (erroneous!), as now 
appears) with Vijayachandra. 

The series of princes who reigned at Gudbipura or Kanvakubja, ancestors of 
Iayachandra, is now completely ■ nd accurately determined; and the leading I 
the inscription in question ceases to be a matter of any interest. [Note from 
Transact. It. A . 8 . p. 462.] 

- Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. i. p. 147. 

s In two stanzas of Vasantotilak metre. 

4 Kalahandi; written Kalahandi, with a long vowel in tin- pro^e paraphrase. 

6 Tl m two place?, whioh, I eonjceUire, should be 
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from the thievish slaves of the sovereign of Gadhinajrara, 1 by 
priests sprung from Suvalluhala : 2 there is no ground of faith 
to be put therein by the people around. Not a bit of land, so 
much as a needle’s point might pierce, is theirs. 

“Satnvat 1229. jyeshtha-badi 3rd, Wednesday. 

[296] “ The feet of the sovereign of Japila, the great chief¬ 
tain, the fortunate Prat&pa-dhavala-deva, declare the truth to 
his sons, grandsons, and other descendants sprung of his race: 
this ill copper [grant] of the villages of Kalahandl and Bada- 
yit-4, obtained by fraud and bribery, from the thievish slaves 
of the fortunate Vijaya-ehandra, the king, sovereign of Kdnya- 
kubja, by Swalluhaniya folks: no faith is to be put therein. 
Those priests are every way libertines. Not so much land, 
as might be pierced by a needle’s point, is theirs. Knowing 
this, you will take the share of produce and other dues; or 
destroy. 

“ [Signature] of the great Kdjaputra (king’s son), the for¬ 
tunate fSatruijhiia.” 


ku-tamra, from ku, ‘ill.’ nnd tdmra , * copper;’ alluding to a grant inscribed, as 
usual, upon copper. There may be an allusion to Kutamba, the name of a dis¬ 
trict in that vicinity. 

1 G&dbinagara, the same with G&dhipura, is identified with Kanyakubja. —Seo 
As. Res., vol. ix. p. 411 (p. [286] of the present volume). 

1 Suvalhiliala; written Swalluhaniya in the prose paraphrase; it appears to be 
the designation of the Rrahinanas, who had obtained the grant of land in question. 


m 
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XII. 


ON THREE GRANTS OF LAND, INSCRIBED ON 
COPPER, FOUND AT UJJAYANT, AND PRE¬ 
SENTED BY MAJOR JAMES TOD TO THE 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 1 


[From the Transact i-rns of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
yol. i. pp. 230—239, and 462—460.] 


[297] The translations, which accompanied the Sanskiit 
inscriptions on copper, presented to the Society bv Major Tod, 
liavirfg been made through the medium of an interpreter, I 
have thought it right to re-examine the originals, at the same 
time that I undertook the deciphering of a third inscription, 
likewise presented by Major Tod, but unaccompanied by a 
translation. 

Neither of the three inscriptions in question is complete. 
They had originally consisted of a pair of plates in each in¬ 
stance as is evident, both from the contents, and fioin the 
very appearance; for they exhibit holes, through which rings 
were no doubt passed to hold the plates together. In one 
instance, it is the last of the pair, which has been preserved. 
In the two others, the first of each remains, and the last has 
been lost. Enough, however, subsists, in these fragments ot 
inscriptions, to render them useful historical documents ; fus is 
amply shown in the very interesting comments on them which 
Major Tod has communicated. 8 

1 Head at a public meeting of tlie Jb- d Asiatic Society, December 4, 1324. 

* L Transact. 11. A. 8., Yvl. i. l>p. 207-220.] 
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I now lay before tbe Society a transcript of the contents of 
each plate, as read by me; and copies, fac-simile, of the 
originals. My own translations follow; and notes will be 
found annexed. 

[298] On collating the fac-simile with the transcript, the 
learned reader will observe that errors (for engravers are not 
less apt, than ordinary copyists, to commit blunders) have 
been in several places corrected. Where the mistake and 
requisite correction seem quite obvious, I have in general 
thought it needless to add a remark. Hut, wherever it has 
appeared necessary to give a reason for an emendation, an 
explanatory note is subjoined. 

All these inscriptions are grants of land, recorded upon 
copper, conformably with the usage of the Hindus, and the 
direction of the law, which enjoins that such grants should 
either be written upon silk, or inscribed upon copper. 1 

One of these grants or patents records a donation of land 
made by the reigning sovereign of Dhdrd, on the anniversary 
of the death of his father and predecessor, in 1191 of the 
Samvat era j confirmed by tho prince his son, at the time of 
an eclipse of the moon, in Sravana 1200 Samvat. It appears 
irorn calculation that a lunar eclipse did occur at the time; 
viz. on the 16th of July a.d. 1144, about 9J p.M. apparent 
time, at Ujjayaru. 

J his date, so authenticated, becomes a fixed point, whence 
the period, in which the dynasty of sovereigns of Dhdrd 
llourished, may be satisfactorily computed. The series of four 
princes, whose names are found in these patents, two of them 
anterior to a.d. 1134 (1190 Samvat), and two of them sub¬ 
sequent to that date (for tho anniversary of Nara-varma’s 
funeral rites in 1191 determines his demise in 1190 Samvat), 
may be taken to extend from tbe latter part of tbe eleventh 
ceiftury of the Christian era to near the close of the twelfth. 
It is carried retrospectively, through a line of three more 
1 IUgctt of Hindu Law, vul. ii. p. 278. A,;. Itos., vol. ii. p. 50. 
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to Sindhu, grandfather of Raja Rlioja, by the marble 
at Madhukara-ghar, and other evidence ; as shown by Major 


Tod. 

[299] The earliest of the three patents inscribed upon 
copper, which were procured by Major Tod at Ujjayani, bears 
the date of 3rd M&gha-sudi 1192 Samvat, answering to 
January a.d. 1137. It has the signature of Yasovarma- 
deva, who, in the preceding year, 1191 Samvat, had made a 
donation of land on the anniversary of the demise of his father 
IN ara-varina-de va, which was confirmed (apparently in ^ aso- 
varma’s lifetime) by his son Lakshmi-varma-deva, in 1200 
' Samvat : as above noticed. The latest of the three grants is 


by his successor Jaya-varma-deva, and being incomplete, ex¬ 
hibits no date. Both these patents agree in deducing the line 
of succession from Udayadifcya-deva, predecessor of Nara- 
varma. There is consequently this series perfectly authen¬ 
ticated : 1 2 


U DAY ADITYA-DEV A 


N AHA-V ARM A- DEVA 


Y ASOVARMA-DEVA 

x\ 

J aya-varma-deva. Lakshmi-varma-deva. 


No. 1. 

A Gran! of Land inscribed on Copper , found at Ujjayanld 

% ii it snrfTi 


1 [For a further list of this dynasty see Journal of the Bombay branch of 
R.A.S, 1843, p. 263.1 

2 See Plato iv. [omitted in this edition]. 
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w. ^rajuprOrct ^zt: i wra[300] 

^rarfaf^n:« ^tfTTTwrf^njsr tn^’ar '4Y ^* 

^T^3t^W^T«rBfTct VT*t TTfTWTfaTrsi tp^-gT 

^^rwini^nifrasTfvjsmq^TffTij^T- 
sfaTC^no^wre *TfTf»UT ii ^ft wr ^tsit- 



■RTOlf^iT W^W^HTt: 5EW3jfq qt^T,r TTff^usT 5J^T- 

'^'^T^iirtiTTP^t^Rra w: Ttfaf^ftft; 11 «psrr ^fWirnsT 
^TITTTanftJTT^ TJTfi^T ■sft ^ft fasSU ^WT<¥trf 

^ststt ^irrra 

■sft srra*r ^ ^rnawf^i wr^T 

f^^xqf^^n wi w^t'qfH stwNi Tt?fT^ffi^nwRn¥- 
Msrf^^-rw wr 2 >rr^ ^’ai? fwr^ ^ttj[30i]^rr fa: 

wtfwa i i *rrciTOf*wrfa^ ^w\nfviTT«i?n- 

tnaTTRJrgfr i m*in^¥nf5raf^f**rr «rcnrr 

3*§T TlTJTft TOfawft I! TRiRRrast ^WTRft WR 
f*f*rrim ■ »r<^3i3?tTRr wsrra Tnf^a faTTercra 

^g^TRRSnf^ ^TfWRTrt ^THW fff%^ *ft 

fltfWftnfN ^ fa^a^nr ^rtsrefa^ wrrarar ^qfr 

fstfaitt 3fR WPER 7tT*tT 7T^*rc«TRRT faftrf«faTt 

«ff ffr ^rqt rTTTOTfctcft ^T#qrrf ^ti- 

<pN7RT I Wftrt TTrt^sfgR 

€r*r ■spr trifw g^HTTfanfa: xpft 

^rrwT ^^R^t^rren ?itor s^rfi i rr^-rm«hr ; R^tf^ T TTf% 
*ra^r T?gfqi5!if3^t^rvn ^%sr trefcrewR 3STf?w*n- 
L ;;( J2] WlTirf^^iffTW^Fwf^<vj^gr’W'it tETHq^ft^ | 


‘ [*TO«flOmft<*i-? Cf.J Am.O.S.vii. 15.]. 2 [FWI?] 
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*fTOT*i % \**TT- 

^wt s ^ *r*rar: Trra*vta%f?r i cjcft ^fHWfsrr *jWT Traftr* 


^EPTOf^fij: I ^T vrfa^I cRI rl^T II 

trc^Tn^r ^ft f^cT i Trf^qsf^rTfa ftsi^i wrelr 

ssf*** ii ^¥T%cn^rrf%^: wff *itw vi^s* : i 

wraft^t [g : ] 


tc 0m ! Well be it! Auspicious victory and elevation ! a 

“ Victorious is lie, whose hair is the ethereal expanse; - 
who, for creation, supports with his head that lunar line 3 
which is a type of the germ in the seed of the universe. 

y May the matted locks of love’s foe, 4 reddened by the 
lightning’s ring, that flashes at the period of the world’s end, 
spread for you nightless 5 prosperity. 

44 The great prince, 6 resplendent with the decoration of 
[303] five great titles, 7 with which he is thoroughly and ex¬ 
cellently imbued and possessed, the fortunate Lakshmi-vai ma- 
deva, son 8 of his Majesty, 9 the great king, sovereign, and 
supreme lord, the fortunate Yaso-varma-deva, son ot Xaia- 
varma-deva, son of Udayaditya-deva, acquaints the Iat- 

1 Doth this and the following inscription begin alike, and contain several <nhcr 
parallel pa - -ages. There are gross errors in both; but one has hc.ped to correct 
the other. 

2 Yyomakesa, a title of 8 iva, whose hair is the atmosphere. 

3 The crescent, which is S iva’s crest. 

4 Smarurfiti, a title of S'iva. lie is represented with bis bair c o an 
matted in a long braid rolled round his head, in the manner in which ascetics 
'"'car theirs. Hair ia that state has a tawny hue. 

6 Nightless, endless: eternal. 

6 Mah&kumhra: a royal youth, a young prince. 

7 I am nut entirely confident of the meaning of this passage. [Ct. Journ. Amor. 

0. S. vi, 540.] ' 

8 Pdddnudhydta , an ordinary periphrasis for son and successor: literal!), 

“Whoso feet are meditated, i.e. revered, by.” [But cl - ^ ; ' irn * Bombay 

Branch R. A. S., Jan. 1851, pp. 219 and 220.] 

s The additions are those usually borne by sovereign princes among the Hindus, 
hhattaraka answers to the title of majesty. Adhirftja ii a sovereign or supnor 
prince. S n, signifying fortunate or auspicious, is prefixed to every name. 

Yunnan is the customary designation of a ll&juputra ; as S'amwn is of a Bruh- 
numa. The term enters into composition in the names of many of tin's family. 
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takila 10 and people, Brahmanas and others, inhabiting 
Badauda-grama, 11 dependent on Surasani, and TJthavanaka- 
grarna 12 appertaining to Tepta-suvarna-pr4sadika, 13 both sit¬ 
uated in the twelve great districts 11 held by royal patent; be 
it known unto you : Whereas, at the fortunate Dliara, 15 the 
great king, sovereign, supreme lord, the fortunate Yaso-varma- 
deva, upon the anniversary 16 of the great king, the fortunate 
Nara-varma-dova, which [304] took place on the 8th of 
X&rttika-sudi,years eleven hundred and ninety-one elapsed since 
Vikrama, having bathed with waters of holy places, having 
satisfied gods, saints, men and ancestors with oblations, 17 
having worshipped the holy Bhawauipati, 18 having sacrificed 
to fire offerings of &ami, sacrificial grass, sesamum and boiled 
rice, 19 having presented an avghya 20 to the sun, having thrice 
perambulated Kapila,, 21 seeing the vanity of the world, deem¬ 
ing life a tremulous drop of water on the leaf of a lotus, and 
reckoning wealth despicable: —As it is said : 

10 Patfakila is probably tbe Pattail of the moderns. The term occurs again 
lower down ; and also in the next grant (No. 2). 

Pronounce B miud-gr&m. Sur&sanf appears to be tbe district, or province, 
in which it is situated. 

12 Perhaps Ughavan rather than Utliavan. 

13 This seems to he the name of a district. 

14 An apanage, comprising twelve great districts. MahMw&daiela-mandala 
seems to have been hold by this prince, under a royal grant from his father. H 
did not become his successor: for Jaya-varma is' in another inscription, named 
immediately after Yas'o-varma; and was reigning sovereign. 

15 J)hhrh was the capital of this dynasty. 

10 Anniversary of the death. It appears, therefore, that Nara-varma died in 
3190 Samvat. 

17 The allusion is to the five great sacraments, which a Hindu is bound to per- 
form.—See Manu, iii. 67. 

*’ Rhawfinfpati is a title of S'iva. husband of Bhawhnt. In the following 
inscription, the name again occurs in a similar manner, with the further dcsig- 
nation of VarUvara-guru. 

19 The dhuti, or burnt offering; consisting of boiled rice, with tila (Scsomnm 
clientele), kuia (Poa cynnsuroides), and ia,.u (Adenanthera or Prosopis aculeate). 

20 An arghya is ■ libation or oblation, in a conch, or vessel of a particular form 
approaching to that of a boat.—As. Res., vol. vii. p. 291. 

21 probably is fire, personified as a female goddess. [Rather a red cow, 
—'" when applied to a cow, this icrm signifi, s one of the colour of 1 ,.,-dve with 
black tail and whit" hoofs.” Colcbr. Two Triali *» on the Hindu Luw of In'. 
Aeritanco, quoted by Dr. F. Hall, Hdnkhya S. pref. p. 20,] 
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“ This sovereignty of the earth totters with the stormy 
blast; 22 the enjoyment of a realm is sweet but for an instant; 
tho breath of man is like a drop on the tip of a blade of grass : 
virtue is the greatest friend in the journey of the other world.— 
“ Considering this, did grant by patent, preceded by gift of 
water, 23 for as long as the sun and moon shall endure, [305] 
unto the Avasathika 21 the fortunate Vana-pala, 24 * son of the 
fortunate Yiswarupa, grandson of the fortunate Maliira- 25 
sw&nii, a venerable Brahmana of KamAta in the south, who 
studies two vedaa 26 and appertains to the AswalAyana - T SAkhA, 
sprung from the race of BharadwAja, 28 and tracing a triple 
lino of descent, BharadwAja, A'ngirasa, and V&rhaspatya, 29 
settled at AdrelavaddhAvaristhana, 30 tho aforesaid Badaiida- 
grAma and C thavanaka-grAma, with, their trees, fields and 


Abhra is a * cloud ’; and vdta, * wind *: whence vdtdbhra, ‘ a wiudv cloud. 
Or abhra may signify the ethereal fluid (dkdia). The stanza is repeated in the 
next inscription. w 

23 A requisite formality in a donation of land.—Sto Digest of Sindu Law , vol. 
ii. p. 276. Treatises on Law of Inheritance, p. 258. 

Erroneously Written A'vasthika in the text. Its derivation is from dvaaatha, 

1 a house ’: and it bears reference to the householder's consecrated lire {gdrhapaiya). 
Halhyudha, author of the Brhhmana-sarvaswa, has, in the epigraph of his wor* r , 

tlio title of AVasithiku-mahh-dharmfidhyaksha. 

" 1 * On a reperusai of the grant No. 1, it appears probable that the grantee s 
name was Dhanapiila instead of Vanapkla. Throughout the inscription, tho letter 
has for the mo>t part the appearance of cf, the dotaaheJ stroke ^ being defaced: 
and Dlmnapfilii is doubtless the more ordinary name. 

25 This probably should ho Mihira, which is a name of the sun. 

2t< D.civ id is one who studies two vedas: as Trtvul, ono who studies three. [Tlio 

facsimile has dwiveda.] 

21 The text exhibits Asldjcna ; doubtless for Aifralduana, by which name ono 
of the sdkbds of the vtda is distinguished. AVwaKiyana is author of a collection 
of aphorisms on religious rites (Kalpa-sutra). 

28 Gotra , ‘descent from an am lent sage’ (Hishi), whence the iamily name >s 
derived. There aro four such great families of lMihmapns; comprehending 
numerous divisions. 

23 Dr a vara, * lineage traced to more of tho ancient soges.’ Tho distinction be- 
twn u gotra and pravara is not very clear. Madm.w, on the Mim'msa, 2, 1, 9, 
names these very three famiLies as constituting a gotra: and give- it as an example 
ot pravara. [On pravara, seo Prof. M’iller, A viaU Sanskrit Literati/v, p. 3S6, 
niul Prof. Hang, Ait. Brahm . vol. ii. p. 479.] 

80 This, which scorns to bo the name of a country, is differently written in 
the next inscription. Perhaps it may ho a branch of the gotra , or family, from 
^hich the donatory derived his des< at. 
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habitations,''** together £30G] with hidden treasure, and de¬ 
posits, and adorned with ponds, wells and lakes. 

“ On the I5th of Sr&vana-sudi in the year 1200, at the time 
of an eclipse of the moon, 33 for our father’s welfare, we have 
again granted those two villages by patent with the previous 
gift of water; therefore all inhabitants of both villages, as 
well the Pattakila and other people, as husbandmen, being 
strictly observant of his commands, must pay unto him all dues 
as they arise, tax, money-rent, share of produce, 33 and the rest. 

“ Considering the fruit of this meritorious act as common, 
future princes sprung of our race, and others, should respect 
and maintain this virtuous donation accordingly. 34 

By many kings, Sagara as well as others, the earth has 
been possessed. Whose-soever has been the land, his has then 
been the fruit. 35 

“lie, who resumes land, whether given by himself, or 
granted by others, is regenerated a worm in ordure, for 60,000 
years. 86 , 

[307] “ Ramabhadra again and again exhorts all these 

future rulers of the earth: this universal bridge of virtue . . . 

n 37 

(The remainder, upon another plate, is wanting.) 


31 Mdla signifies ‘field’; and kula, ‘abode.’ Tlie passage may admit a different 
interpretation. [For chaluh-kanka\a-viiuddha see J. Am. O. S. vi. 42.] 

Mdla implies (as I learn hom Major Tod), according to the acceptation of tho 
country, land not artificially irrigated, but watered only by rain and dew. 

3 * An eclipse of th* moon appear? from calculation, to have taken place at the 
time here assigned to it: •viz. Hit!: July, 1144; as in the preceding year, 28th 
July, 1143. Art dr verifur la J)uta t vol. i. p. 73. 

33 TTiranga, * gold ’: ‘ rent iu money.’ 

Bhdgo-bhoga; in another place, Mdgdbhoga ,—'*hare of produce/ ‘rent in kind/ 

34 This -danza, a little varied, recur.*, in the third grant (No. 3). 

35 This aiso recurs in the same /no. 3); and is likewise found in a grant trans¬ 
lated by Sir William Jon. s. —As. lies., vol. i. p. 365, st. 1. 

. * A quotation.—See Digest of Hindu Law, vol. ii. p. 281, and i i 
ii. p. 53. Also vol. i. p. 366 ; and vol. viii. p. 419. 

37 the remainder of tho stanza (which may be ea/ly supplied from tho other 
n iriptlou ace the next grant; and As. Res., vol. i. p. 365, st. 3, and vol. iii. 
p. 53, ond vol. viii. p. 419) was probably followed, in tho ucond plate?, by further 
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No. Q. 

A Grant, of Land, inscribed on Copper, found at Ujjayani. 1 

% ^ H ^tqfcT 

i Tj^ff flrx;^T %*it ^r^NTtfTreftTw;« cNcj 
^ ^^rnunf^^j mtt: i 

II ^T4HI«IXJV ^OTRWTrT HX*t 

^wgi; ^ ^^^nt^aj^qr^TgwTci xnc*r Hfrx^» «i?kni- 
t^TTSl [308] VffTT;^ 

^I’njwrftnn^r xn^’grr ^T’T ^JfTT^s 

t 11 $^ nrsra^ft» *&s* 

irrrcnfrswra w^ncisTg^rPt. ?ni*r | !ftwci*JTfii- 
f^rf^ wftnrcrsj m ^rr i 

^snjvt wr^rf^^wTfir. ^twi qncRT^ 1 vrar^xrfH 

^u*r^ ^taueuerent ^t ti^t f| i «rn!Wf*ra*tf*K ^i- 

VTfyqsjTJXXTfrl^T^^Tt fWXl^ftWtTt: I Trnsn^. 41 ! I'U^Hf^- 
*W ’TVrtTT \p»b tp^H^t tn;w\x|i^T^ II ^c^faTV^^TT- 
^W^viRTfajri i xrttsf % ^ 

ii Ttw *pnft T^rgt: xj^xmi^^rsni 

*n*rrqr;*rr warn Tnra^rj^T 

“ Otn ! Well bo it! Auspicious victory and elevation ! 
“Virtuous is he, whose hair is the ethereal i xpanse ; who, 
Tor creation, supports with his head that lunar line [309] 
which is a typo of the germ contained in tho seed of the 
universe. 

Quotations, deprecating the resumption of the gift by future sovereigns: und to 
which was subjoined ttic- sign manual, w ith the names of attesting olficers ; as in 
the n .eorupanying grant by Yaso-varraa (No. 3). 

Tlit? bridge of virtue, which signifies tho maxim of duty,” hears an allusion 
to Itfima's bridge, to cross the sou to Lnnktu 
1 Bcu riut. v. [omit'ud in tln.n edition]. 

3 {Chardeluo igunm $ Of. J. Am U. S. vi. 532,] 
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“May the matted locks of love’s foe, reddened by the 
lightning’s ring, that flashes at the period of the world’s end, 
spread for you nightless prosperity. 1 

kroni his abode at the auspicious Bardham&napura, his 
Majesty, the great king, sovereign, and supreme lord, the for¬ 
tunate Jaya-varma-deva, whom victory attends, son of Yaso- 
varma-deva, son of Nara-varma-deva, son of Udayaditya-deva, 
acquaints all king’s officers, Brahmanas and others, and the 
Pattakila and people, etc., inhabiting the village of Mayamo- 
daka which appertains to the thirty-six villages of Vata: 2 Bo 
it known unto you : Whereas we, sojourning at Chandrapur!, 
having bathed, having worshipped the holy, beneficent and 
adorable Bhawanlpati:— 

Considering the world’s vanity : 
for 


“This sovereignty of the earth totters with the stormy 
blast; 3 the enjoyment of a realm is sweet but for an instant; 
the breath of roan is like a drop of water on the tip of a blade 
of grass: virtue is the greatest friend in the journey of tho 
other world.— 

“ Having gained prosperity, which is the receptacle of the 
skips and bounds 1 of a revolving world, whoever give not 

donations, repcntanco is their chief reward._ 

“ Reflecting on the perishable nature of the world, prefer- 
[310]ring unseen (spiritual) fruit, [do grant] to be fully pos¬ 
sessed, so long as moon and sun, sea and earth, endure 
[unto.sprung from the race] of Bharadwaja 5 . 

1 These two stanzas occur also in the preceding inscription. 

2 Va(a-k/udaka-sha(-tnniat, ‘ thirty-six villages of Vata ’: for it should pro- 
taHy he road hhc\aka (which signifies a village) instead of khedaka. 

3 [Or “like a cloud driven by the wind.’*] 

4 Valgdgra-tlhurd-dhdru an allusion is probably intended to Dharh the seat 
of government of this dynasty. Valga signifies a < leap ’; and ddhra, a «horse's 
pace.’ [The true reading for vu/ga is chakra, see li. A. S. J. 1861, p >07 
“having gained prosperity, which abides on the topmost edge of the revolving 
world’s wheel.”] 

4 The grantee was either the same p t r n, or one of the same family as in tho 
preceding grant; for the designations are identical, so far as this reaches. 
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at Adriya-lambi-davari-sth&na, situated within the 

region, at Raja-brahma-puri. ” 

(The remainder, inscribed on a separate plate, is wanting.) 

No. 3. 

A Grant of Land, inscribed on Copper, found at Ujjayani} 

^TfpinRTRI ^t^SfTWT- 

^ 4q '^ f^rPuri f^MiT^rnn- 

^tpr^r’ xnj«rn ^fffT^'dT- 

«>rfwv TrtT^Fm^ wiTtfnfiTrai’ra 

*rUT ^W 5 * 

[3111 xj^rigju; II *rRpaj q 717^51X551 <fh HT- 

\p#r?[T*ft**PRg*ren*i: 511^ I WET II 
ij^rr TTyfa: ^ *p?J 

^ ^ I, ^rnfvr Tnrtfr^ vm- 

f%RT^r5f^ nfTTinf^ rnfa m?T *ny: i*m- 

II Wtf 

I "lxR7TX7Tf^gy^p(?if^sTTyT ^R ’TT^^T^T- 
^ y it Hir^rtTRTt^i: r *Tfy^gi-H7fr ^fr i 

^mrr^fby ynR%H^xm!Tt <*nt% <*rr% tn^Rtet *Rf^ : « 
^^5lTgf*rpftWt fyyWfycg y 

yiryi 3 yff q^t: xrcsst^yt fq^fren Tfa h 

TTRRfi^O qTtffrl SWfK yt thr wfa 
# gwrwiT^RyR y> ^qyr mnw ti 
*R*i *n?r -sft: ii 

1 Seo plate vi. [omitted in this edition]. 

2 ] ' : '~ ngal A * S ’ Jounu 1858 , P- 2S °3 

3 £% *pcfT> See Bengal A. S. Jouru. 1861, p. -10.] 

VOL. HI. [essays it.] 
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n 



(The beginning, inscribed upon another plate, is wanting). 

u In respect of two portions 1 of Brahrnana’s allowance, by 
exchange for two portions allotted to the attendant of the 
temple and the reader, to be held as assigned for the anni¬ 
versary of the auspicious Momala-devi; 2 and in respect of 
seventeen nivartanas 3 of land, with eleven ploughs of land, 
assigned to both persons in a partition of Yikarika-grama ; 4 
the whole of the aforesaid little Vainganapadra-grama, also a 
moiety of Yikkarika-grama within the proper bounds, extend¬ 
ing to the grass and pasture, with trees, fields and habitations, 
with money-rent, and share of produce, with superior taxes, 
and including all dues ; for increase of merit and fame of my 
mother, of my father, and of myself, are granted by patent, 
with the [313] previous gift of water. Aware of this, and 
•obedient to his commands, they must pay all duo share of 
produce, taxes, money-rent, etc. to them both. 

“ Considering the fruit of this meritorious act as common, 
future princes, sprung of our race, and others, should respect 
and maintain this virtuous donation, as by us given. 

“ And it is said,—By many Kings, Sagara as well as others, 


1 For want of the first plate of this patent, the beginning of the second is 
very obscure; and, perhaps, not rightly intelligible, without divining what has 
gone before. I have endeavoured to make sense of it, but am far from confident 
of having succeeded. 

2 Momala-devi was not improbably the name of Ya^o-varma’s mother; and 
the anniversary is that of her obsequies: as in the preceding patent for a grant 
on the anniversary of the obsequies of Yas'o-varma’s father. Else it may be the 
annual festival of an idol of that name. 

J Kivartana is a land-measure containing 400 square poles of ten cubits each, 
according to the Lildvati . See Algebra of the Ifni Jus. 

4 The name iB written V-karikh-grima in one place; and Vikkarikh-giAma in 
another. 

Major Tod observes that the ancient name of Burhfmpura i« ICari-grama. 
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the earth has been possessed. Whose-soever has been the 
land, his has then been the fruit. 

u The gifts, which have been here granted by former 
princes, producing virtue, wealth, and fame, are unsullied re¬ 
flections. 0 What honest man would resume them? 

“This donation ought to be approved by those who exemplify 
the hereditary liberality of our race, and by others. The 
flash of lightning from Lakshmi swoln with the rain-drop , 6 is 
gift 5 and the fruit is preservation of another’s fame. 

Ramabhadra again and again exhorts all those future rulers 
oi the earth : this universal bridge of virtue for princes is to 
be preserved by you from time to time. 

“ Considering therefore prosperity to be a quivering drop 
of water on the leaf of a lotus ; and the life of man is such ; 
and all this is many ways 7 exemplified : men therefore should 
not abridge the fame of others. 

“ Sam vat 1192, 3rd of M&gha-badi (dark half); witness 
[[314] the venerable purohitd, Yamatia ; the venerable swawit, 
Purushattama ; the prime minister and king’s son, Devadhara; 
and others. 

u Auspiciousness and great prosperity. 

R. 

“This is the sign manual of the fortunate Yafiovarma-deva.” 

Adhi. Sri. 




5 [Air idlyapanti pratirndni, bat the fac-simile hr 3 vdnti. Other inscriptions 
read. nir„\dlya-vdnta^pratimdn t, u Gifts once ;ireu are like the remains of an 
offering or vomitings,” i.o . are not to be used again, see B. A. S. J. 1858. p. 238.] 

6 I have here hazarded a conjectural emendation ; heinp: unabl. to make sense 

01 the text, as it stands. Perhaps the transcriber had erroneously written 
tundahi for tundila; and the engraver, by mistake, transformed it into the uu- 
mcining v*j.ndald t which ti:e text exhibits. Lakshmi is here characterized as a 
thunder-cloud pregnant with fertilizing rain. [The true reading is Chanchaldydh. 
i “ h. A. 8. 1 SGI, p. 210. “Fruitful is the giving away of fortune, which 

lfJ transient as a bubble or the lightning-flash; and so too the preservation of 
another's fame.”] 

7 Qhamidha, in the text, is an evident mistake; it should undoubtedly be 
* tt: ud *«. [The true reading is cha ovddhtvu.] Several other gross errors in bis 
inscription have been corrected; too obviously necessary to require special notice i 
as a short vowel for a long one, and vice 
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XIII. 

OX INSCRIPTIONS AT TEMPLES OF THE JAINA 
SECT IN SOUTH BIHAR. 1 


[From the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol. i. pp. 520-523.] 


[310] As connected with the subject of an essay on the 
Srawaks or Jainas, 2 read at a former meeting, I lay before the 
Society copies of inscriptions found by Dr. Buchanan Hamilton 
hi South Bihar. Though not ancient, they may be considered to 
be of some importance, as confirming the prevalence of a Jaina 
tradition relative to the site of the spot where the last of the 
Jinas terminated his earthly existence, and as identifying the 
first of his disciples with Gautama, whose death and apotheosis 
took place, according to current belief, in the same neighbour¬ 
hood. 

In the Kalpa-sutra and in other books of the Jainas, the 
first ot Mah&vira s disciples is mentioned under the name of 
India-bhuti : but, in the inscription, under that of Gautama- 
swami. J he names ot the other ten precisely agree : whence 
it is to be concluded, the Gautama, first of one list, is the 
same with Indra-bhuti, first of the other. 

It is certainly probable, as remarked by Dr. Hamilton and 
Major Delamaine, that the Gautama of the Jainas and of the 
Bauddhas is the same personage : and this [31G] leads to the 
further surmise, that both these sects are branches of one 


> Read at a Public Meeting of the Asiatic Society, November 18th, 1826. 
voUy m-m Royal Asiatic Society, 
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stock. According to tlie Jainas, only one of M aha v ira's 
eleven disciples left spiritual successors : that is, the entire 
succession of Jaina priests is derived from one individual, 
Sudharma-sw&mi. Two only out of eleven survived Mahavira, 
viz. Indrabhuti and Sudharma: 1 the first, identified with 
Gautama-swarm, has no spiritual successors in the Jaina sect. 
The proper inference seems to be, that the followers of this 
surviving disciple are not of the sect of Jina, rather than that 
there have been none. Gautama's followers constitute the 
sect of Bauddha, with tenets in many respects analogous to 
those of the Jainas, or followers of Sudharma, but with a 
mythology or fabulous history of deified saints quite different. 
Both have adopted the Hindu Pantheon, or assemblage of 
subordinate deities ; both disclaim the authority of th e redos; 
and both elevate their pre-eminent saints to divine supremacy. 

In a short essay on their philosophical opinions, which will 
he likewise submitted to the Society, it will be shown that a 
considerable difference of doctrine subsists on various points : 
hut hardly more between the two sects, than between the 
divers branches of the single sect of Bauddha. 

It deserves remark, that the Batiddhas and the Jainas agree 
in placing within the limits of tho same province, South 
Bihar, and its immediate vicinity, the locality of the death 
and apotheosis of the last Buddha,* as of the last Jina, and of 
his predecessor and his eldest and favourite disciple. Both re¬ 
ligious have preserved for their sacred language the same 
dialect, tho Pali or Prakrit, closely ivsembling the M&gadlu 
or vernacular tongue of’ Magadha (South Biluir). Betwem 
those dialects (Pali [317] and Pr&krit) there is but a shade of 
difference, 8 and they are often confounded under a single name. 

The traditional chronology of the two sects assigns nearly 
the same period to their Gautama respectively : for, according 
to the Bauddha3, the apotheosis of Gautama-buddha took 

1 Page [216] of the present volume. 

2 Laraouf ofc Lassen, JSsaai sur !e /V/t, p. lot. 
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t 'lace 043 years before the beginning of the Christian era; and 
according to- the Jainas, the apotheosis of Mahavlra, Gautama- 
swanri’s teacher, was somewhat earlier, viz. about 600 years 
before the Christian era. The lapse of little more than half a 
century is scarcely too great for the interval between the death 
of a preceptor and of his pupil; or not so much too great as to 


amount to anachronism. 


Without relying much upon a similarity of name, it may 
yet not be foreign to remark, that the Buddha, who preceded 
Gautama-buddha, was Kdsyapa: and that Mahdvlra, the 
preceptor of Gautama-swami, was of the race of Kdlyapa. 

I take Pdrswandtha to have been the founder of the sect of 
Jainas, which was confirmed and thoroughly established by 
Mahavlra and bis disciple Sudharma; by whom, and by his 
followers, both Mahavlra and his predecessor Pdrswandtha 


have been venerated as deified saints (Jinas), and 
shipped by the sect to this day. 


aro so wor- 


A schism, however, seems to have taken place, after 
Mahdvlra, whose elder disciple, Indra-bhuti, also named 
Gautama-swami, was by some of his followers raised to 
the rank of a deified saint, under the synonymous designation 
of Buddha (for Jina and Buddha bear the same meaning, 
according to both Buddhists and Jainas). The precediim 
Buddha, according to this branch of the sect, was Kdsyapa* 
who is not improbably the same with [318] Sramana Var- 
dhannana Mahdvlra, son (born of the wife) of Siddhdrtha, 
a Suryavansi prince of the Kdsyapa race. 

It is to be observed, without, however, attaching much 
weight to this coincidence, that the name of Siddhdrtha is 
common to Mahdvira’s father and to Gautama-buddha, whom 
I suppose to be the same with the Jinas discing Gautama 
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or remoter, or for whatever other cause. His predecessor 
among Buddhas is, in like manner, designated by a patro¬ 
nymic as above noticed, viz. Kdsyapa. 

The name of Gautama occurs also as an appellative in other 
instances besides that of the sixth Buddha, or of the twenty- 
fourth Jina’s eldest disciple. One of the legislators of the 
Hindus is Gautama, whose aphorisms of law are extant. 1 

The gentile name of the last Buddha has prevailed in China 
and Japan, where he is best kuown under the designation 
of Sdkya. Ilis appellation of Gautama remains current in 
countries bordering upon India. 2 

Inscription at jSTakhaur . 3 

cT*n<TT 3° riw t 319 ^ 

- - wfwr ^ ^ 

^ ^ f*R TT3t XI - - UfaST 

3»<IT II II 

c * In the year 1686 Sam vat, on the 15th day of A aisakha- 
sudi, the lotus of Gautama-swdnri’s feet was here placed by 
Nihalo mother of Tha. (Thakkur) Sangr&ma-govardhana-d&sa, 
son of Tha. Tulasi-d&sa, son of Tha. Virnala-ddsa, ot the 
race of Chopary, and lineage of [Bharata Chakravarti’s] prime 
councillor: the fortunato Jina-raja-suri, the venerable guide 
of the great Kharatara tribe, being present.” 

The same pious family, which is here recorded for erecting, 
or more probably restoring, the representation of Gautama- 
swdmfs feet at Nakhaur, is in like manner commemorated by 
three inscriptions, bearing date six years later (viz. 1692 

1 Preface to Two Treatise* on the Hindi. Law of Inheritance . p. i. 

3 [The Chinese, however, know the narao Kin 

3 See plale vii. [omitkd in this edition]. 
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Sam vat), 1 for the like pious office of erecting images of the 
feet of Mahavira and of his eleven disciples, at Pawapuri, 
which, or its vicinity, is in those inscriptions stated to he the 
site of that saint’s extinction {nirvana) or translation to bliss. 

The same names recur, with those of many other persons, 
inhabitants (as this family was) of the town of Bihar, where a 
numerous congregation of Jainas seems to have then dwelt; 
and with the same additions and designations more fully set 
forth: whence it appears, that the designation of u descendant 
of a prime councillor” bears “reference to a supposed descent 
from the prime minister of the universal or paramount sove¬ 
reign, Bharata, son of the first Jina Rishabha. 

[3‘20] Sangrama and Govardhana, here joined as an ap¬ 
pellation of one person, are in those inscriptions separated 
as names of two brothers, son3 of Tulasi-dAsa and his wife 
Nih&lo. In other respects, the inscriptions confirm and explain 
each other. 2 

The largest of tlio.-e inscriptions names likewise the reigning Emppror, Shhh 
Jah&n. 

Copies of those at Pawapuri were not taken in fuc-simile, but arc merely 
transcripts. 
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XIY. 

OX THE INDIAN AND ARABIAN DIVISIONS OF 
THE ZODIAC. 1 

[From the Asiatic Researches, vol. ix. pp. 323—376. 
Calcutta, 1807. 4to.] 


[321] The researches, of which the result is here laid before 
tho Asiatic Society, were undertaken for the purpose of ascer¬ 
taining correctly the particular stars, which give names to the 
Indian divisions of the zodiac. The inquiry 7 has, at intervals, 
been relinquished and resumed: it was indeed attended with 
considerable difficulties. None of the native astronomers, 
whom I consulted, were able to point out, in the heavens, all 
the asterisms for which they had names : it became, therefore, 
necessary to recur to their books, in which tho positions of the 
principal stars are given. Here a fresh difficulty arose from 
the real or the seeming disagreement of the place of a star, 
with the division of the zodiac, to which it was referred : and I 
was led from the consideration of this and of other apparent 
contradictions, to compare carefully the places assigned by the 
Hindus to their nakshatras, with the positions of the lunar 

1 [For a full discussion of the history of tho Indian Xakshatras, c j 6 Biot's 
articles in the Journal des Savant, 1840, 1845, 1859, I860; Wbitr.e/s Dotes to 
Burl’s translation of the Sunj+*id*!hdnta, pp. 176-210 (1860), and his paper 
In the Jov.m . A. 0. S., vol. viii. and Journ. It, A. S., vol i. (\. sd; Weber's 
J)lc Vedische Nachrichten von d-n Naxa-'ra, 1860, 1862; Muller, Pref. Jiig Veda, 
v °l. iv. pp. mviii-Lu ; Burgess, Journ. A. O. S. vol. viii, Biot maintained 
^•afc the Indian nakshatras and the Arabian maudzi! wore derived from the 

Chinese Sion, 24 of which were fixed about n.c. 2357, and the other 4 about 
lu? - 1100. Th<* Sien, according to him, form an integral part of tho Chinese 
Wstem, and they were carefully eho : en by the aid of the best instruments at their 
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mansions, 1 as determined by the Arabian astronomers. After 
repeated examination of this subject, with the aid afforded by 
the labours of those who have preceded me in the same in¬ 
quiry, I now venture to offer to the perusal of the Asiatic 
Society the following remarks, with the hope that they will be 
found to contain a correct ascertainment of the stars [322] by 
which the Hindus have been long accustomed to trace the 
moon’s path. 

The question, which I proposed to myself for investigation, 
appeared to me important, and deserving of the labour be¬ 
stowed upon it, as obviously essential towards a lcnowledgo 
of Indian astronomy, and as tending to determine another 
question; namely, whether the Indian and Arabian divisions of 
the zodiac had a common origin. Sir William Jones thought 
that they had not ; I incline to the contrary opinion. The 
coincidence appears to me too exact, in most instances, to be 
the effect of chance : in others, the differences are only such 
as to authorize the remark, that the nation, which borrowed 
from the other, has not copied with servility. I apprehend 

command. Prof. Whitney accepted Biot's view in the main, but suggested “ that 
a knowledge of the Chinese astronomy, and with it the Chinese system of division 
<)- the heavens into 28 mansions, was carried into Western Asia at a period not 
much later than 1100 n.c. and was there adopted by some Western people, either 
Semitic or Iranian. In their hands it received a new form, such as adapted it to' 
? nider and It6i scientlflc '! lctllod of observation, the limiting stars of the mansions 
bemg converted into zodiacal groups or constellations, and in some instances 
altered in position, so as to he brought nearer to the general path of the ecliptic.” 
It. maintained itself in Iran, as we find traces of it in th „ Bundehesh under the 
Sasmnians; but it also spread into India, and ultimately became known to the 
Arabs. Prof. Weber held that Babylon was the original hirth-nlnee of astronomy. 



bably alluded to in the mazzdroth of Job 
2 Kings sjuii. 6.] 
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that it must have been the Arabs who adopted (with slight 
variations) a division of the zodiac familiar to the Hindus. 
This, at least, seems to be more probable than the supposition, 
that the Indians received their system from the Arabians : we 
know that the Hindus have preserved the memory of a former 
situation of the Colnres, compared to constellations, which 
mark divisions of the zodiac in their astronomy; but no 
similar trace remains of the uso of the lunar mansions, as 
divisions of the zodiac, among the Arabs, in so very remote 
times. 

It will be found that I differ much from Sir William Jones 
in regard to the stars constituting the asterisms of Indian as¬ 
tronomy. On this, it may bo sufficient to remind the reader, 
that Sir William Jones stated only a conjecture founded on a 
consideration of the figure of the nakshatra and the number 
of its stars, compared with those actually situated near 
the division of the ecliptic, to which the nakshatra gives 
name. He was not apprised that the Hindus themselves 
place somo of these constellations far out of the limits of 
the zodiac. 

[323] I shall examine the several nakshatras and lunar 
mansions in their order ; previously quoting from the Hindu 
astronomers the positions assigned to the principal star, 
termed the yogat&rd. This, according to Brahmagupta, (as 
cited by Lakslumdasa in his commentary on the Siroruani), 
or according to the Brahma-siddhanta (cited by Bhudhara), is 
the brightest star of each cluster. But the Surya-siddh&nta 
specifies the relative situation of the Yogat&rd in respect of 
the other stars; and that does not always agree with the 
position of the most conspicuous star. 

The number of stars in each asterism, and the figure under 
which the asterism is represented, are specified by Hindu 
astronomers: particularly by Sripati in the Ratnamila. These, 
with the positions of the stars relatively to the ecliptic, are 
exhibited in the annexed table. It contains the whole purport 
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° f I 031 ’’’’ obscure and alra °st enigmatical verses, of which a 
VHbal translation would be nearly as unintelligible to the 
-kngush. reader as the original text. 

The authorities, on which I have chiefly relied, because 
they are universally received by Indian astronomers, are the 
ourya-siddhdnta, Siromani, and Gralia-Ughava. They have 
leea ™ nM] y examined, comparing at the same time several 
commentaries. The Ratnam&U of Sripati is cited for the 
figures of the asterisms; and the same passage had been 
noticed by Sir William Jones.• It agrees nearly with the 
text of Vasishtiia cited by Muni wara, and is confirmed in 
mot instances by the Muhfirta-chintamani. The same au¬ 
thor,!,-, confirmed with rare exceptions byVasishtha, Sakalya, 

and thw Abl,ara, - ia ’ 18 for the number of stars in each 

asteasm. The works of [324] Brahmagupta have not been 
access,ble tome: but the Mar,'chi, an excellent comment:,. 
n tb Siddhinta-siromani, by Muniswara, adduces from that 
a, m:1, or a statement of the positions of the stars; and remarks, 
it is founded on the Brahma-siddhinta, contained it, d„ 
Visbnudharmottara.* Accordingly, I have found the same 
passage „, the Brahma-siddWnta, and verified it by the gloss 
'-•titled V as an 4; and I therefore use the quotation without 
derust. Later authorities, whose statements coincide exactly 
with some of the preceding (as Kamal&kara in the Tattwa- 


elf: 


\)y WO l 


aid be needlessly inserted : but one (Muniswara in 


' ' ' * ^ tVJ 111 

116 Siddhdnta-sirvaUhauma), exhibiting the position of the 
■tars differ ufly T is quoted in the annexed table. 

Tho manner of observing the places of the stars is not ex- 
<1 in die original works first cited. The Surya-eiddhdnta 
; v lante briefl y> ‘ tllilt the “Monomer should frame a sphere, 
and examine the apparent longitude and latitude.” Com- 


pla 


&<•*>•» vol. ii, p. 294. 

* - ‘her B ra h a, a - siddh&n i a i* 
lir M.-irW-lii, therofore, diatingm; 
akr -y writes id is as Sfikalya-siiali 
0 tiphu(av » k*htpn and Sphut 
[C f. Burp,n ibf Trarrd. p. 214.] 


the Sakalya-sanhita, The author of 
h ono to whi ch ho refers. [CuRbrookc 


.(hruvakc ; W V 


ic-U will ho 


fined further on. 
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TABLE OF NAKSHATRAS 




1 

2 



4 

1 .. " 

j 6 

1 tfrw/l- 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Names of the Nakshatras . tTi _ 

Aiwini. 

Bliaranl. 

TTrjlihd. 

Rahim. 

Ardr^’ 

-P mar- 

Pushya. 

Aslesha. 

Mayka. 

Purv a 
Pkdl- 

Uttara 

Phdl- 





r*s. 

v nsu. 

gtinL 

yuni. 

Presiding deities or regents of each \ 
asterisin .j 

The 

As uins. 

Yarna. 

lire. 

Praj 

puti. 

Tin- 

moon. 

Rudrn. 


Vrihas- 

pati. 

The 

Serpents. 

The 

Pitris. 

Bhaya. 

Arya- 
man. i 

The figures of Nalcshatras accord- ) 

A horse’s 

The 

V " 

A mz or 

Aw he* 

, *a anto- 


A ho use. 

An 

A potter’s 

A house. 

A couch or 

A bed. 

ing to S'ripati, etc.J 

bead. 

Toni. 

or 

fcnifc. 

camay 

bead 

A gCTi. 

arrow. 

wheel. 

bedstead. 

Their figures according to other) 


r- 



A ten 




A cres¬ 





authors. \ 





pie.* 

u 



cent.* 





Number of stars according to) 
S'ripati, etc.J 

3 

- 

3 ’ 

6 

\ ' * 

5 

1 - — 

1 

__,J. . ... 

4 

3 

5 

5 

2 

2 

Other numbers assigned by dif-) 

2f 







2 + 





fit 

ferent authorities . j 





1 






Relative situation of tho principal j 





E. 

X. 








star; according to the Surya- j 

N. 

S. 

S. 


E. 

Middle. 

E. 

S. 

N. 

N. 







* 







Place of the star in 6ths of degrees j 














from the origin of the Nctksha - j 
tra ; according to the same ..) 

48 

: 40 

05 - 

57 

t»r>. 

4 

78 


V ~ 

54 

64 

50 4 P 


— 










Its place, in degrees, from the ) 
origin of the Ecliptic. j 

8° 

20* 

3i 

/ 30* 

49 1 ’ 30' 

| )«< 

or 20' 

93* 

10G° 

109° 

129° 

144° 

156° 

Its distance from the Ecliptic . 

10° N. 

12* N. 

5' 

* 

S l . 

10'g. 

9° 8. 

G°N. 

N. 

7° S. 

N. 

Pi .. 

.O’ N. " 

Place of the star in. degrees, \ 





40°i., 

L 








measured on tho Ecliptic, ac- j 

8° 

20° 

3; 

1 

or 5 

93* 

106* 

108* 

129° 

147° 

155° 

cording to Brahmagupta .; 




- 







TV&tui - . frnm fho F.P.lintic... 

10° N. 

12 n N. 

4° 

,M‘N. 


io 

II* s. 

6* N. 

N. 

r s. 

Ttf- 

12° N. 

13® N. 





. 

Place in degrees measured on the J 




i -*/\| I 

49" 28 

oa- 








Ecliptic, according to the Sidtfh- j 
anta-siromtini . * 

8° 

20° 

3 

? • 

«7* 

93* 

106° 

108° 

129* 

147* 

155* | 



Di'it.incp from tbc EcllDtie............ 

10° N. 

12° N. 

4^' 

ly s. 

r 30’s. 

nr s. 

n° s. 

6° N. 

N. 

r s. 

AT 

12* N. 

& N. | 




i 


II . 

Place in degrees measured on the \ 





49* 









Eel iptic, according to the 0raha- > 

8° 

n* 



o2 

$6* 

94* 

106° 

ior 

129* 

148° 

155° 












Distance from the Ecliptic . 

KPN. 

12°N. 

; 

N 

N - 


,0 ‘ R - 

IP S. 

i G° N. 

N. 

v s. 

N. 

. 12* N. 

13* N. 

True longitude according to tho ) 
6'iddhdn fa-snrvabhouma .». ) 

12° 40' 

85° 8' 

ij 

•2' 


V 

fio- 5 hr 

94° 53' 

106° 

109® 

129° 

142° 48' 

1 - 

160* 

True latitude , .. 

10° 50' N. 

irw N. 

4 

^ nt. j 

4° 10 8. 

o' i2' y. 

irr 3. 

no xt 


*70 A' O 


1 : 1*42'N. 

13* 55' N. 






O 3 * 




Star supposed to be meant... 

a Arietis. 

ilusca. 

TJ 



i .Oriotifefc «Orionig 
' _ ’ 

/3 Gemi- 


a 1 and ^ 

a Leoni*. 

5 Leoni'i. 

1 /8 Lconis. 


1 



norum. 

5 Cancri. | 

Cancri. 

Rcgulun. 


• Vasfchtha. 


f S’&kuK. 
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DIVISIONS OF TIIE ZODIAC 

mentators, 1 remarking on this passage, describe the manner of 
making the observation : and the same description occurs, with 
little variation, in commentaries on the Siromani. 2 They 
direct a spherical instrument (Golayantra) to be constructed, 
according to instructions contained in a subsequent part of the 
text. This, as will be hereafter shown, is precisely an armil¬ 
lary sphere. Ail additional circle, graduated for degrees and 
minutes, is directed to be suspended on the pins of the axis as 
pivots. [325] It is named-Yedhavalaya, or intersecting circle, 
nnd appears to be a circle of declination. After noticing this 
addition to the instrument, the instructions proceed to the 
rectifying of the Golayantra, or armillary sphere, which is to 
he placed, so that the axis shall point to the pole, and the 
horizon bo true by a water-level. 

The instrument being thus placed, the observer is instructed 
to look at the star Itevati through a sight fitted to an orifico 
at the centre of tl>e sphere; and having lound the star, to 
adjust by it the end of the sign Pisces on the ecliptic. The 
observer is then to look, through the sight, at the yoga star of 
Aswini, or at some other proposed object; audio bring the 
movable circle of declination over it. The distance in degrees, 
from the intersection of this circle and ecliptic, to the end ot 
Mina or Pisces is its longitude (tiftna al:a) in degrees; and 
the number of decrees on tho movable circle ot declination, 

o 

from the same intersection to the place ot the star, is its lati¬ 
tude (i mkshepa ) north or south. 3 

The commentators 4 further remark, that 1 the latitude, so 
found, is ( sphttfa ) apparent, being the place intercepted be- 

1 Ranganhtha and Bhtidhara. 

2 In tho V a. uni-hhiishya, and in tho Marichi. 

3 Father Retail, and, after him, Bailly, for reasons stated by them (TJmnol. 
Dissert. 2. 2. Ast. Auc. p. 428), are of opinion, that the ancient astronomers re¬ 
ferred stars to the equator; and that Eudoxus and Hipparchus must be so under- 
.stood, when speaking of the longitudes of stars. Remaps the Greek a-:ironomcr?, 
like the Hindus, reckoned longitudes upon the •-» liptu- intersected by circles of 
declination, in the manwr which has been hero explained. 

4 JJhudhara is tho most explicit on this point. 
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tween the star and the ecliptic, on a circle passing through the 
poles; but the true latitude ( asphuta ) is found on a circle 
hung upon the poles of the celestial sphere, as directed in 
another place.’ The longitude, found as above directed, is, in 
like manner, the space intercepted between the origin of the 
ecliptic and a circle of declination passing [326] through the 
star : differing, consequently, from the true longitude. The 
same commentators add, that the longitudes and latitudes, 
exhibited in the text, are of the description thus explained: 
and those, which are stated in the Surya-siddhAnta, are ex¬ 
pressly affirmed to be adapted to the time when the equinox 
did not differ from the origin of the ecliptic in the beginning 
of Mesha. 

It is obvious that, if the commentators have rightly under¬ 
stood the text of their authors, the latitudes and longitudes 
there given require correction. It will indeed appear, in the 
progress of this inquiry, that the positions of stars distant from 
the ecliptic, as there given, do not exactly correspond with the 
true latitudes and longitudes of the stars supposed to be in¬ 
tended: and the disagreement may be accounted for, by the 
circumstance of the observations having been made in the 
manner above described. 

Another mode of observation is taught in the Siddhanta- 
Nundara, cited and expounded by the author of the Siduhanta- 
sarvabhauma. 4 A tube, adapted to the summit of a gnomon, 
is directed towards the star on the meridian : and the lino of 
the tube, pointed to,tin* star, is prolonged by a thread to the 
ground. The line from the summit of the gnomon to the base 
is the hypotenus *; the height of the gn >mon is the perpendi¬ 
cular ; and its distance from the extremity of the thread is 
the base of the triangle. Therefore, as the hypotenuse is to 
its base, so is the radius to a ba*e, from which the sine of the 
angle, arid consequently the angle itself, are known. If it 
exceed tho latitude, th ■ i rlin >uth ; or, if the con¬ 

trary, it is north. The right ascension of the star is iscer- 
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DIVISIONS OF THE ZODIAC. 

tained by calculation from the hour of the night, and from the 
right ascension of the sun for that time. The declination 
of the corresponding point of the ecliptic being found, the 
sum or difference [327] of the declinations, according as they 
aie of the same or of different denominations, is the distance 
of the star from the ecliptic. The longitude of the same 
point is computed ; and from these elements, with the actual 
precession of the equinox, may be calculated the true longi- 
tuue of the star; as also its latitude on a circle passing 
through the poles of the ecliptic.’ 

Such, if I have rightly comprehended the meaning in a 
single and not very accurate copy of the text, is the purport 
of the directions given in the Siddh&nta-sundara and sarva- 
bhauma: the only works in which the true latitudes and lon¬ 
gitudes of the stars are attempted to be given. All the rest 
exhibit the longitude of the star’s circle of declination, and its 
distance from the ecliptic measured on that circle. 

I suppose tho original observations, of whicl; the result is 
copied from Brahmagupta and the Sury^-siddhanta, with 
little variation, by successive authors, to have been made about 
the time, when the vernal equinox was near the first degree 
ofMesha. 1 The polo then was nearly seventeen degrees and 
a quarter from its present position, and stood a little bevoud 
the star near the ear of the Cameloopard. On this supposi¬ 
tion it will be accordingly found, that the assigned places of 
the nakshatras are easily reconcilable to the positions of stars 
likely to be meant. 

I shall here remark, that the notion of a polar star, common 
to the Indian and Grecian celestial spheres, implies consider¬ 
able antiquity. It cannot have been taken from our present 
pole-star (a Ursae minoris), which, as Wons. Bailly has 

* Brahmagupta wrote soon after that period; and the Sdrya-sMdhfmta is pro- 
bably a work of nearly the same age. Mr. Bentley consider* it as more modem 
v °h V1 ] : ifc certainly cannot bo inoro ancient; for the equinox must 
have past the beginning of Mtsba, or have been near it, when that work v-w 
composed. 
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observed, 1 was remote from t}ie pole, when [328] Eudoxus de¬ 
scribed the sphere; at which time, according to the quotation 
of Hipparchus, there w r as a star situated at the pole of the 
world. 2 Bailly conjectures, as the intermediate stars of the 
sixth magnitude are too small to have designated the pole, 
that k Draconis was the star meant by Eudoxus, which had 
been at its greatest approximation to the pole, little more than 
four degrees from it, about 1326 years before Christ. It must 
have been distant, between seven and eight degrees of a great 
circle, when Eudoxus wrote. Possibly the great star in the 
Dragon (a Draconis), which is situated very near to the circle 
described by the north polo round the pole of the ecliptic, had 
been previously designated as the polar star. It was within 
one degree of the north pole about 2836 years before Christ. 

As wc know, that the idea could not bo taken from the star 
in the tail of Ursa minor, we are forced to choose between 
Bailly n a conjecture or the supposition of a still greater an¬ 
tiquity. I should, therefore, be inclined to extend to the 
Indian sphere, bis conjecture respecting that of Eudoxus. 

I shall now proceed to compare the nakshatras with the 
manzils of the moon, or lunar mansions. 

I. Aswini, now the first nakshaira , but anciently the last 
but one, probably obtained its present situation at the head ‘ 
of the Indian aaterisms, when the beginning of the zodiac was 
referred to the first degree of Mesha, or the Ram, on the 
Hindu sphere. As measuring a portion ot the zodiac, it 
occupies the first 13 20' of Mesha : and its beginning follows 
immediately after the principal star in the last nakshaira 
(Rovati), reckoned, by some exactly, by others nearly, opposite 
to the very conspicuous one, which forms the fourteenth 
asierism. Considered as a constellation, [329] A'Swiiu com¬ 
prises three stars figured as a horse’s head; and the principal, 
which is a ho the northern one, is stated by all ancient au¬ 
thorities, iu lift N. and 8 J E. from the beginning of Mesha. 

1 A aronon.ia Auciewc, p. oil. 

2 Hipparchus, • mm-).'., on Aratus « lib. i. p. 1/9. 
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The first manzil , or lunar mansion, according to the Arabs, 
is entitled Sharat&n, (by the Persians corruptly called, as in 
the oblique case, Sharatain), and comprises two stars of the 
third magnitude on the head of Aries, in lat. 6 ° 36' and 
7° 51' N., and lorn:. 26° 13 and 27° 7 '. 1 With the addition 
of a third, also in the head of the Earn, the asterism is de¬ 
nominated Ashrat. The bright star of the second or third 
magnitude, which is out of the figure of the Ram according 
to Ulugh-beg, but on the nose according to Hipparchus cited 
by this author from Ptolemy, is determined Ndtili: it is 
placed in lat. 9 3 30' N. aud long. l fl 0° 43', and is apparently 
the same with the principal star in the Indian asterism ; for 
Muhammad of Tizin, in his table ot declination and right 
ascension, expressly terms it the first star of the Sharatain.® 
Many pandits, consulted by me, have concurred in point¬ 
ing to the three bright stars in the head of Aries (a & and 7 ) 
for the Indian constellation Aswini. The first star ot Aries 
(a) was also shown to Dr. Hunter, at Uj jay ini, for the prin¬ 
cipal one in this asterism ; and Mr. Davis 3 states the other 
two, as those which were pointed out to him by a skilful 
native astronomer, for the stars that distinguish Aswim. 
The same three star*, but with the addition of three others, 
were indicated to Le Gentil, for this constellation/' I enter¬ 
tain, therefore, no doubt that Sir [330] iliiam Jones 0 was 
right in placing the three stars of Aswiin in, and near, the 
head of the Ram ; and it is evident, that the first nm-shatra ot 
the Hindus is here rightly determined, in exact conformity with 
the first lunar mansion of the Arabs; although the longitude 
of a Arietis exceed, by half a degree, that which is deduced, 
for the end «.*f Aswim, from the suppose! iiuatiou of the 
Virgin’s spike opposite to the beginning of this nakshatra ; 

1 Hyde's Uhigk-becr, p. 58 . 

a Hyde's Com. on Ulugh-big' s Tables, p. 97. 

3 As. lies., vul. ii. p. 226. 

4 M6m. Acad. tScicn., 1772, P. ii., p. 209. 

* As. Res., yoL ii. p. 298. 
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and although its circle of declination be 13° instead of 8° from 
© 

the principal star in Eevati. 

II. Bharani, the second Indian asterism, comprises three 
stars figured by the Yoni or pudendum muliebre : and all 
ancient authorities concur in placing the principal and southern 
star of this ndkshatra in 12° N. The second manzil , entitled 
Butain, is placed by Ulugh-beg 1 in lat. 1° 12' and S 3 12 ; 
and this cannot possibly bo reconciled with the Hindu con¬ 
stellation. But Muhammad of Tizin 2 assigns to the bright 
star of Butain a declination of 23" N. exceeding by nearly 2 
the declination allotted by him to Natih, or his first star in 
Sharatain. This agrees with the difference between the prin¬ 
cipal stars of Aswini and Bharani; and it may be inferred, 
that some among the Muhammadan astronomers have con¬ 
curred with the Hindus, in referring the second constellation 
to stars that form Musca. There were no good grounds for 
supposing Bharani to correspond with three stars on the tail 
of the Earn ; 3 and I have no doubt, that the stars, which 
compose this nafahatra, have been rightly indicated to me, as 
three in Musca, forming a triangle almost equilateral: their 
brightness, and their equal distance from the first and third 
asterisms, corroborate this opinion, which will be confirmed by 
showing, as will be done in the progress of [331] this com¬ 
parison, that the nakshatras are not restricted to the limits of 
the zodiac. 

III. KrittM, now the third, hut formerly the first, nak - 
Bh'itra, consists of six stars figured as a knife or razor, and 
the principal and southern star is placed in 4i° or 5° N. and 
in 65 sixths of degrees (or 10° 50) from its own commence¬ 
ment, according to the Surya-siddhanta, or 37° 28 to 38 u 
from the beginning of Meaha, according to the Siddh&nta- 
sirornani, and Graha-l&ghava, respectively. This longitude of 
the circle of declination corresponds nearly with that of the 

/ 1 Ilyde, p. G1. * Soe Ilydc’s Commentary, p. 97. 

s A >; - lies., v rl. ii. p. 298. 
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bright star in the Pleiades, which is 40° of longitude distant 
from the principal star of EevatL 

The stars indicated by Ulugh-beg for Tliurayya, also cor- 
respond exactly with the Pleiades; and these were pointed 
out to the Jesuit missionaries, 1 as they have since been to 
every other inquirer, for the third nakskatra. It any doubt 
existed, Mythology might assist in determining the question ; 
for the Krittikas are six nymphs, who nursed Skanda, the god 
of war, named from these, his- foster-mothers, Kartikeya or 
Slianmatura. 

IV. We retain on our celestial globes the Arabic name of 
the fourth lunar mansion Dabaran (or with the article, Alua- 
baran) : applied by us, however, exclusively to the bright star 
called the Bull’s-eye; and which is unquestionably the same 
with the principal and eastern star of Hohim, placed in or 
5° S. and 49£° E. by the Hindu writers on Astronomy. 
This nakskatra , figured as a wheeled carriage, comprises five 
stars, out of the seven which the Greeks named the Ilyades. 
The Arabs, however, like the Hindus, reckon five stars only 
in the asterism ; and Sir William Jones rightly supposed 
them to be iu the head and neck of the Bull ; they probably 
are a p y 8 € Tauri, agreeably to Mows. Bailly s conjecture. 2 

[332] Hindu astronomers define a point in this constella¬ 
tion, of some importance in their fanciful astrology. Accord¬ 
ing to the Surya-siddhauta, when a planet is in the 7th 
degreo of Vrisha (Taurus), and has more than two degrees of 
/ south latitude, or, as commentators expound the passage, 
40' \ the planet is said to cut the cart of Bohinl. This is 
denominated iakatabluda, or the section of the ■wain. Lalla 
and the Graha-laghava give uearly the same definition ; and it 
is added, in the work last mentioned, that, when Mars, Satui ii, 
and the Moon, are in that position (which occurs, in regard to 
the moon, when the node is eight nakshtdras distant from 

i Costard’s 1list, of Aitr., p. 61. Baillfs lnd p. 131. 

* A*lr. Ind., p. 129. 
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another yuga ), the world is involved in great calamity. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the puranas contain a legendary story of Dasa- 


ratha's dissuading Saturn from so traversing the constellation 
Rohini, 

V. Mrigasiras, the fifth nakshatra , represented by an ante¬ 
lope’s head, contains three stars: the same which constitute the 
idih lunar mansion Hak'ah; for the distance of 10° S. assigned 
to the northern star of this nakshatra will agree with no other 
but one of the three in the head of Orion. The difference of 
longitude (24° to 25|°) from Krittikd corresponds with suffi¬ 
cient exactness; and so does the longitude of its circle of 
declination (62" to 63°) from the end of Revati; since the true 


longitude of X Orionis from the principal star in Revati 


(? Piscium) is 63i°. It was a mistake to suppose this asterisrn 
to comprise stars in the feet of Gemini, or in the Galaxy. 1 

A I. AYdra. tlie.sixth nakshatra, consists of a single bright 
star, described as a gem, and placed in 9° S. by one authority, 
but in 11° by others, and at the distance of 4]° to 4° in 
longitude from the last asterisrn. This indicates the star iii 
the shoulder of Orion (a Orionis); not, as [333] was con- 
j e 1 by Sir William Jones, the star in the knee of Pollux. 2 

The; sixth lunar man-ion is named by the Arabs, Han ah ; 
and comprises two stars in the feet of the second Twin, 
according to TJlugh-beg, though others make it to be his 
shoulder. 3 Muhammad of Tizin allots five stars to this 
constellation : and the K&mus, among various meanings of 
Han*ah, says, that it is a name for five stars in the left arm 
of Orion ; remarking, also, that the lunar mansion is named 
Talmyh comprising three stars called Tahyat. Either way, 
however, the Indian and Arabian asterisms appear in this 
instance irreconcilable. 

^ II. ‘lie seventh nnhvhatra, entitled Ptmarvasu, and re- 


1 -A8. T; a., vol. ii. p. 298. 

3 Hyde, Com. pp. 7 anu 44. 


2 An. lies., vol. ii. ’ . 2^8. 
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presented by a house, or, according to a Sanskrit work cited 
by Sir William Jones, 1 a bow, is stated by astronomers as 
including four stars, among which the principal and eastern 
one is 30° or 32° from the fifth asterism ; but placed by all 
authorities in 6° N. This agrees with (0 Geminorum) one of 
the two stars in the heads of the Twins, which together 
constitute the seventh lunar mansion Zird', according to 
Muhammad of Tus and Muhammad of Tizm and other 
Arabian authorities. 2 

It appears from a rule of Sanskrit grammar, 3 that Punar¬ 
vasu, as a name for a constellation, is properly dual, implying, 
as it may be supposed, two stars. On this ground, a conjecture 
may bo raised, that Punarvasu originally comprised two stars, 
though four are now assigned to it. Accordingly, that number 
is retained in the Sakalya-sanhita. 

It may be further observed, that the seventh lunar [334] 
mansion of the Arabs is named Zir& f ul asad according to 
Jauhari and others cited by Hyde; 4 and that the Kamus makes 
tins term to be the name of eight stars in the form ot a bow. 

Upon tire whole, the agreement of the Indian and Arabian 
constellations is here apparent, notwithstanding a variation in 
the number of the stars ; and I conclude, that Punarvasu 
comprises, conformably with Sir William Jones's supposition,’ 
stars in the heads of the twins; Wa. a, ft, Geminorum ; and 
which were indicated to Dr. Hunter by a Hindu astronomer 
at Ujjayml: to which, perhaps, 6 and t may be added to 
complete the number of four. 

VIII. Pushya, the eighth asterism, is described as an 
arrow; and consists of three stars, the chiei of which, being 
also the middlemost, has no latitude, and is Vl or 13 distant 
from the seventh asterism, being placed by Hindu astronomers 
in 106° of longitude. This is evidently •§ Cancri; and does 
not differ widely from the eighth lunar mansion Nathrah, winch. 

1 As. Has., vol. ii. p. 295. 2 Hyde on Ulngh-brg, p. 

3 Pfcpini, L ii. 03. 1 Coin, on Ulugh-bcg, p. 44. 

& Ap. lies., vol. ii. p. 299. 
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according to Ulugh-beg and others , 1 consists of two stars, 
including the nebula of Cancer. The Indian constellation 
comprises two other stars, besides S Cancri, which are perhaps 
7 and /3 of the same constellation; and Sir William Jones's 
conjecture, that it consists of stars in the body and claws of 
Cancer, -was not far from the truth. 

IX. The ninth asterism, A^slesha, contains five stars 
figured as a potter's wheel, and of which the principal or 
eastern one is placed in 7° S., and according to different 
tables, 107°, 108°, or 109°, E. This appears to be intended 
for the bright star in the southern claw of Cancer (a Cancri), 

[835] and cannot be reconciled with the lunar mansion Tarf 
or Tarfah, which comprises two stars 2 near the lion’s eye; the 
northernmost being placed by Muhammad of Tizin iu 24° of 
N. declination . 3 The Jesuit missionaries, if rightly quoted 
by Costard , 4 made ^sloshd correspond with the bright stars 
in the heads of Castor and Pollux, together with Procyon. 

This is evidently erroneous. Sir William Jones’s supposition 
that Aslesha might answer to the face and mane of Leo, nearly 
concurs with the Arabian determination of this lunar mansion, 
but disagrees with the place assigned to the stars by Hindu 
astronomers. Bailly committed the same mistake, when he 
affirmed, that A'sleslm is the lion’s head . 5 

X. The tenth asterism, Maghd, contains, like the last, five 
ntars ; but which are figured as a house. The principal or 
southern one has no latitude; and, according to all au¬ 
thorities, lias 129 longitude. This is evidently Regulus 
(a Leonis): which is exactly 129 1 distant from the last 
star in Re vat i. 

! According to the Jesuits cited by Costard, Magha answers 
to the lion’s mane and heart; and the tenth lunar mansion of 
the Arabians, Jabhah, comprises three (some say four) stars, 

1 Hyde** Coni., p. 46. 2 Hydo's Cow., p. 8. 

3 Hyde’fl Coin., p. 101. 4 Hist, of Ast/\ y p. 51. 

* Jnd. p. 328. 
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nearly in the longitude of the lion’s heart . 1 In this instance, 
therefore, the Indian and Arabian di visions of the zodiac coin¬ 
cide : and it is owing to an oversight that Sir William Jones 
states the nakshatra as composed of stars in the lion s leg and 
haunch. It appears to consist of a 7 f V and v Lconis. 

XI. Two stars, constituting the eleventh nakshatra, or pre¬ 
ceding Phdlguni, which is represented by a couch or [336] 
bedstead, are determined by the place of the chief star (the 
northernmost according to the Surva-siddhanta) in 10 2s. 
and 144° E. or, according to Brahmagupta, the Siromani and 
the Graha-laghava, 147° or 148° E. They are probably o and 
0 Leonis : the same which form the lunar mansion Zubrah or 
Khart&n . 8 

It may be conjectured, that Brahmagupta and Bhaskara 
selected the southern for the principal star; while the Sui\a- 
siddhdnta took the northern : hence the latitude, stated In 
those several Hindu authorities, is the mean between both 
stars; and the difference of longitude, compared to the pre¬ 
ceding and subsequent asterisms, may be exactly reconciled 
upon this supposition. 

XII. Two other stars, constituting the twelfth nakshatra , or 
following Phdlguni, which is likewise figured as a bed, are 
ascertained by the place of one of them (the northernmost) 
in 13° N. and 155° E. This indicates & Leonis ; the same 
which singly constitutes tho Arabian lunar mansion Sartah , 3 
though Muhamrqad of Ttzin seems to hint that it consists of 
more than one star . 14 By an error regarding the origin of the 
ecliptic on the Indian sphere, Sir William Jones refers to the 
preceding nakshatra the principal star of this as ter ism. 

XIII. Hasta, the thirteenth nakshatra , has the name and 
figure of a hand ; and is suitably made to contain five >tars. 
The principal one, towards the we-t, next to tho norfch- 

1 Hyde’s Ulugb-beg, p. 74, and : ’orp. 46. 

2 Hyde's Ulugh-hi*g, p. 76, and Com., p. 47. 

3 Hyde’s Ulugh-bcg, p, 78, and Cora., p. 47- 

* Hyde, p. 102. 
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western star, is placed according to all authorities in 11 ° S. and 
170° E. This can only belong to the constellation Corvus: 
and accordingly five stars in that constellation (a /3 7 S e 
Corvi) have been pointed out to me by Hindu astronomers 
for this nakshatra. 

[337] f Awwa, the thirteenth lunar mansion of the Arabs, 
is described as containing the same number of stars, situated 
under Virgo, and so disposed as to resemble the letter Alif. 
They are placed by Ulugh-beg in the wing . 1 

In this instance the Indian and Arabian divisions of the 
zodiac have nothing in common but the number of stars and 
their agreement of longitude. It appears, however, from a 
passage cited from Sufi by Hyde , 8 that the Arabs have also 
considered the constellation of Corvus as a mansion of the 
moon. 

XIV. The fourteenth nakshatra , figured as a pearl, is a 
single star named Chitrd. It is placed by the Surya-siddh&nta 
in 2 ° S. and 180° E., and by Brahmagupta, the S'iromani and 
Graha-I&gbava, in or 2 ° S. and 183° E. This agrees with 
the Virgin’s spike (a Virginia); and Hindu astronomers have 
always pointed out that star for Chitra. The same star consti¬ 
tutes the fourteenth lunar mansion of the Arabs, named from 
it Sim&k ul a r zil. Le GentiFs conjecture , 3 that the fourteenth 
nakshatra comprises the two stars S and e Virginia, was 
entirely erroneous. And Mons. Badly was equally incorrect 

placing 8 Virginia in the middle of this asterism . 4 

XV. Anothe r single star constitutes the fifteenth nakshatra , 
Sw&ti, represented by a coral bead. Flic Surya-.dddh&nta, 
Brahmagupta, the ISiromani and Graha-laghava, concur in 
placing st in 37° N. They diiFer one degree in the longitude 

its circle of declination ; three of dieso authorities making 
it 199 \ and the ot! :r 198“. 

1 lie only conspicuous star, nearly in the situation thus 

1 Nyd 9 Ulugh-beg, p. 80 . 

3 Bailly, Attr. Ind p. 227. 


2 Com., p. 82. 

4 A sir* Ind. } p. 227. 
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assigned to Swati (and the Indian astronomers would hardly 
travel so far from the zodiac to seek an obscure [338] star), 
is Arcturus, 33° IT. of the ecliptic in the circle of declination, 
and 198° E. from the principal star of Revati. I am there¬ 
fore disposed to believe, that Swati has been lightly indicated 
to me by a native astronomer who pointed out Areturua for 
this nakshatra. Tho longitude, stated by Muniswara (viz. 
H° loss than Chitra), indicates the samo star: but, if greater 
reliance be placed on his latitudes, tho star intended may 
he e Bootis. At all events, Mons. Bailly mistook, when he 
asserted, on the authority of Le Gentil, that the fifteenth 
nakshatra is marked by a Virginia; and that this star is 
situated at the beginning of the nakshatra. 1 

Tho Indian asterisin totally disagrees with the lunar 
mansion Ghafr, consisting of three stars in the Virgin's toot, 
according to Ulugfa-beg , 2 but in, or near, the balance, accord¬ 
ing to others. 

XVI. Vis&kha, the sixteenth nakshatra , consists of four 
stars described as a festoon. Authorities differ little as to the 
situation of the principal and northernmost star: placing it in 
1°, 1° 20 ', or V 30' S., and in 212 °, 212 ° 5' or 213° E. Tho 
latitude seems to indicate the bright star in the southern 
Scale (a Librcc), though the longitude disagree: for this sug¬ 
gests a remote star (possibly k Librae). I apprehend the first 
to be nearest tho truth ; and hence conclude the four stars to 
be art Libra) and 7 Scorpii. 

Tho sixteenth lunar mansion, named Zubanah or Zubii- 
niyah , 3 is, according to Muhammad of Tiziu , 1 the bright star 
in tho northern Scale (ft Librce), which Sir William Jones 
supposed to bo the fifteenth nakshatra . 

Father Souciet, by whom Corona Borealis is stated [339] 

1 >r the asterism ^ isakha, is censured by Sir William Jones, 
under an impression, that all the nates/ultras must be sought 

1 Aar. Lid., p. U0 ami 227. * Hyde, p. 82, and Coni., p. GO, 

G [Zubdua' or Zubdmythi 4 Hyde, Coro., p, lOi, 
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within the zodiac. The information, received by Father 
Souciet, does appear to have been erroneous ; but the same 
mistake was committed by a native astronomer, who showed 
to me the same constellation for Visakha; and the nakshatras 
are certainly not restricted to the neighbourhood of the ecliptic. 

XVII. Four stars (or, according to a different reading, 
three), described as a ro\Y of oblations, that is, in a right 
line, constitute the seventeenth nakshatra named Anur&dha. 
Here also authorities differ little as to the situation of the 
chief and middlemost star; which is placed in 3°, or 2°, 
or 1° 45' S. and in 224° or 224° 5' E. This must intend the 
star near the head of the Scorpion (8 Scorpionis): and the 
asterism probably comprises ft 8 tt and p Scorpionis. 

The seventeenth lunar mansion of the Arabs, called Iklil 
or Iklilu’ljabhah, contains four (some say three, and others 
six 1 ) stars lying in a straight line. Those assigned by TJlugh- 
beg 2 for this mansion are /3 8 v tt Scorpionis. 

Here the Indian and Arabian divisions appear to concur 
exactly ; and Sir William Jones, 3 as well as the missionaries 
cited by Costard, 4 have apparently understood the same stars ; 
though the latter extend the nakshatra to the constellation 
Serpen tarius. 

XVIII. Jyeshtha, the eighteenth nakshatra . comprises 
three stars figured as a ring. In regard to this, also, authorities 
are nearly agreed in the position of the principal and middle¬ 
most star, placed in 4°, or 3° S., and in 229°, 229° 5', 
or 230° E. This position clearly indicates Antares or the 
Scorpion’s heart (a Scorpionis); which is [340] also the 
eighteenth lunar mansion, named Kalb or KalbuTakrab. The 
three stars of the Indian asterism may be a cr and r Scorpionis. 

XIX. The nineteenth asterism. Mula, represented by a 
lion’s tail, contains eleven stars, of which the characteristic 
one, the easternmost, is placed in 9°, 8J°, or 8 S., and in 241° 

1 Bydo, Cora., p. 51. 

3 A8. R'b., ii. p. *299. 


3 Hyde, p. 87. 

* ittv. Astr.j p 51. 
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or 242* E. Although' the latitude of v Scorpionis be five 
degrees too great, there seems little doubt that either that 
or the star east of it, marked v , must be intended; and this 
determination agrees with the eighteenth lunar mansion ot 
the Arabs called Shaulah, consisting of two stars near the 
Scorpion’s sting. The Hindu asterism probably includes all 
the stars placed by us in the Scorpion s tail, viz. e p ^ 97 6 l k 
X v and v Scorpionis. 

XX. The twentieth nakshatra , entitled preceding A'shadha, 
figured as an elephant’s tooth, or as a couch, consists of two 
stars, of which the most northern one is placed in 54 , 63 , 01 
5° S., and 254° or 255° E. This suits with S Sagittarii, 
which is also one of the stars of the twentieth lunar mansion 
called Na'aim. It consists of four, or, according to some 
authorities, of eight stars. The Indian asterism seemingly 
comprises 8 and e Sagittarii. 

XXI. Two stars constitute the twenty-first asterism, named 
the subsequent Xslradba, which is represented by a couch or 
by an elephant’s tooth. The principal star, which abo is the 
most northerly one, is placed in 5° S., and 260 J , or 261 E. 
This agrees with a star in the body of Sagittarius (r ‘Sagit¬ 
tarii), and the other star is perhaps the one marked £ 

The twenty-first lunar mansion of the Arabians, named 
Baldah, comprises six stars, two of which are placed by 
Muhammad of Tizin in declination 21° and 16°. One of 
these must bo a star in the head of Sagittarius. Some 
authors, on tho contrary, describe the lunar mansion as [341] 
destitute of stars. 1 At all events, the Hindu and Arabian 
divisions appear, in this instance, to be but imperfectly re¬ 
concilable. 

XXII. Three stars, figured as a triangle, or as the nut of 
the floating Trapa, form the twenty-second asterism, named 
Abhijit; which, in the modern Indian astronomy, does not 
occupy an equal portion of the ecliptic with the other nak~ 

1 Hyde, Com. on Ulugh-beg, p. 0. 
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shatras , but is carved out of the contiguous divisions. Its 
place (meaning that of its brightest star) is very remote from 
the zodiac ; being in 60° or 62° N. The longitude of its 
circle of declination, according to different authorities, is 265°, 
266° 40', or 268'. Probably the bright star in the Lyre is 
meant. 1 1 was shown to Dr. Hunter, at Ujjayim, for the chief 
star in Abhijit; and the same was pointed out to me for the 
asterism, by a Hindu astronomer at this place. 

The Arabian lunar mansion Zabih consists of two stars 
(some reckon four') in the horns of Capricorn, totally dis¬ 
agreeing with the Indian nakslintra. 

O o 

XXIII. Sravan&, the twenty-third nakshatra, represented 
by three footsteps, contains three stars, of which one, the 
middlemost, is by all authorities placed in 30° N., but they 
differ as to its longitude; the Surya-siddlianta placing it 
in 280° ; Brahmagupta and the S iromani in 278° ; and the 
Oraha-lagliava in 27,5°. The assigned latitude indicates the 
bright star in the Eagle, whence the three may be inferred to 
be a ft and 7 Aquiloe. 

The twenty-third mansion of the moon, called by the Arabs 
Bula\ consists of two stars in the left hand of Aquarius. 
Consequently the Arabian and Hindu divisions are here at 
variance. 

[312] XXIY. Dhanishtha, the twenty-fourth asterism, is 
represented by a drum or tabor. It comprises four stars, one 
of which (tho westernmost) is placed in 36° N., aud according 
to the Sdrya-siddh&nta, Brahmagupta and the Siromani, in 
290 E., though the G-raha-l&ghava state 286° only. This 
loD'-itade of the circle of declination, and the distance of tho 
star on it from tho ecliptic, indicate the Dolphin ; and the four 
star* probably are a y and B Delphini. The same constella¬ 
tion is mentioned by the Jesuit missionaries as corresponding 
to Dhanishthfi. ; 8 and there cau be lit tle doubt that the ascer¬ 
tainment 3 correct. The longitude staled by Muniswara 

1 Ulugh-beg, p. 94, and Hyde’s Com., p. 64. * Costard, p. 31. 



(viz. 294° 12') supports the conclusion, though his latitude 
(26° 25 ) be too small. To determine accurately the position 
of this nakshatra is important, as the solstitial colure, accord¬ 
ing to the ancient astronomers, passed through the extremity 
of it, and through the middle of Aslesha. 

The twenty-fourth mansion, called by the Arabs Su'ud, 
comprises two stars in Aquarius (/3 and £ Aquarii) , totally 
disagreeing with the Hindu division. 

XXV. Satabhisha, the twenty-fifth nakshatra, is a cluster 
of a hundred stars figured by a circle. The principal one, or 
brightest, has no latitude ; or only a third, or at the utmost 
half, a degreo of south latitude ; and all the tables concur in 
placing it in long. 320°. This will suit best with X Aquarii. 
These hundred stars maybe sought in the stream from the 
Jar, where Sir William Jones places the nakshatra; and in 
the right leg of Aquarius. 

Akhbiyah, the twenty-fifth lunar mansion, is stated to con¬ 
sist of three stars only, which seem to be the three in the 
wrist of the right hand of Aquarius . 1 However, it appears 
from Ulugh-beg’s tables, as well as from Mu[343]hatnmad of 
Tizhi’s, that four stars are assigned to this mansion.* 

The Hindu and Arabian asterisms differ here less widely 
than in the instances lately noticed: and a passage, cited by 
Hyde from Firuziibadi, even intimates the circular figure of 
the constellation . 3 

XXVI. The twenty-sixth of the Indian asterisms, called 
the preceding Bh&drapada, consists of two stars represented 
by a couch or bod, or else by a double-headed figuie; out of 
which is placed by Hindu astronomers in 24° N„ and 325-“ or 
320- E. The only conspicuous star, nearly in that situation, 
is the bright star in Pegasus (a Pegasi); and the otnei may 
be the nearest considerable tar in the same constellation 
(£ Pegasi). I should have considered Pegasi to be the 

1 Hyde’s Com., p. 60. * Uyde, p. 99, .aid Com., p. 95. 

8 Coin., p. 10. 
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second star of this nakshatra , were not its yoga or chief star 
expressly said to be the most northerly. Mukaddam, the 
twenty-sixth lunar mansion, consists of the two brightest stars 
in Pegasus (a and /3) 1 ; and thus the two divisions of the 
zodiac nearly concur. 

XXVII. Two other stars constitute the twenty-seventh 
lunar mansion named the subsequent Bh&drapada. They are 
figured as a twin, or person with a double face, or else" as a 
couch. The 'position of one of them (the most northerly) is 
stated in 26° or 27° N., and 337° E. I suppose the bright 
star in the head of Andromeda to be meant ; and the other 
star to be the one in the extremity of the wing of Pegasus 
(7 Pegasi). This agrees exactly with the twenty-seventh 
lunar mansion of the Arabians, called Muakhkhar. For 
Ulugh-beg assigns those stars to it . 2 

XXVIII. The last of the twenty-eight asterisms is named 
Revati, and comprises thirty-two stars figured as [ 344 ] a 
tabor. All authorities agree that the principal star, which 
should be the southernmost, has no latitude, and two of them 
assert no longitude; but some make it ten minutes short of 
the origin of the ecliptic, viz. 359° 50'. This clearly marks 
t he star on the ecliptic in the string of the Fishes (f Piscium) 5 
and the ascertainment of it is important in regard to the 
adjustment of the Hindu sphere. 

The Arabic name of the 28th mansion, Rishi, signifying a 
cord, seems to indicate a star nearly in the same position. 
But the constellation, as described by Jauhari cited by Golius, 
consists of a multitude of stars in the shape of a fish, and 
termed BatnuThut ; in the navel of which, is the lunar 
mansion : and Muhammad of Tizln, with some others, also 
makes this lunar mansion to bo the same with BatnuThut, 
which appears, however, to be the bright star in the girdle of 
•Andromeda (/3 Andromedae) ; though others describe it as 


1 Hyde’s Ulugh-tag, p. 63, and Cora., p. 34. 

2 Hyde, p. 63, and Com., pp. 34 and 35 
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the northern Fish, extending, however, to the horns of the 
Ram. 1 The lunar mansion and Indian asterism are, therefore, 
not reconcilable in this last instance. 

The result of the comparison shows, I hope satisfactorily, 
that the Indian asterisms, which mark the divisions of the 
ecliptic, generally consist of nearly the same stars, which con¬ 
stitute the lunar mansions of the Arabians : but, in a tow 
instances, they essentially differ. The Hindus have likewise 
adopted the division of the ecliptic and zodiac into twelve 
signs or constellations, agreeing in figure and designation with 
those of the Greeks ; and differing merely in the place of the 
constellations, which are carried on the Indian sphere a few 
degrees further west than on the Grecian. That the Hindus 
took the hint of this mode of dividing the ecliptic from the 
Greeks, is not perhaps altogether improbable; but, if such be 
the origin of it, they [345] have not implicitly received the 
arrangement suggested to them, but have reconciled and 
adapted it to their own ancient distribution of the ecliptic into 
twenty- seven parts. 2 

In like manner, they may liavo either received or given the 
hint of an armillarv sphere as an instrument for astronomical 
observation: but certainly they have not copied the instrument 
which was described by Ptolemy, for the construction diffeis 
considerably. 

In the Arabic epitome of the Almija-.t entitled 1 ahnru 1- 
nujasti, 3 the armillary sphere [Zdt ul hulk) is thus described. 
u Two equal circles are placed at right angles ; the one re¬ 
presenting the ecliptic, the other tho solstitku col ure. Two 
pins pass through the poles of the ecliptic; and two other pins 

1 Hyde’s Com., pp. 10, .35, atid 96. 

* According to the h n utude of the three brightest stars of Aries, as stated by 
Ptolemy, viz. 10 40', 7° 40', and G° 40', (I quote from an Arabic epitome of the 
Almija if), the origin tin ecliptic, in tho Greek book which is most likely to 
have . . me known in India, is 6’20'from the star which tho Hindus haw 
selected to mark the comnu .cement of the ecliptic. 

3 By the celebrated N&siruddin Thai; from the Arabio version of Isbhk ben 
Honain, which was revised by Thhlil. 
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are placed on the poles of the equator. On the two first pins 
are suspended a couple of circles, moving the one within, the 
other without, the first mentioned circles, and representing 
two secondaries of the ecliptic. On the two other pins a circle 
is placed, which encompasses the whole instrument, and within 
which the different circles turn; it represents the meridian. 
Within the inner secondary of the ecliptic a circle is fitted to 
it, in the same plane, and turning in it. This is adapted to 
measure latitudes. To this internal circle, two apertures, or 
sights, opposite to each other, and without its plane, are 
adapted, like the sights of an instrument for altitudes. The 
armillary sphere is complete \then consisting of these six 
, ircles. The ecliptic and secondaries are to be gra[346]duated 
as minutely as may be practicable. It is best to place both 
secondaries, as by some directed, within the ecliptic (instead 
of placing one of them without it), that the complete revolu¬ 
tion of the outer secondary may not bo obstructed by the pins 
at the poles of the equator. The meridian, likewise, should 
be doubled, or made to consist of two circles; the external one 
graduated, and the internal one moving within it. Thus the 
pole may be adjusted at its proper elevation above the horizon 
of any place. The instrument so constructed consists of seven 
circles. 

“ It is remarked, that when the circle representing the 
meridian is placed in the plane o: the true meridian, so that 
it cuts the plane of the horizon at right angles, and one of the 
poles of the equator is elevated above the horizon conformably 
with the latitude of the place; then the motions of all the 
circles round the poles represent the motions of the universe. 

“After rectifying the meridian, if it be wished to obs rve 
the sun and moon together, the outer secondary of the ecliptic 
must he made to intersect the ecliptic at the sun’s place for 
that time : and the solstitial colure must be moved until the 
place of intersection be opposite to the sun. Both circles are 
tlms adjusted to their tri: 1 places; or if any other object but 
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the sun be observed, tho colure is turned, until the object be 
seen in its proper place, on that secondary referred to the 
ecliptic: tho circle representing the ecliptic being at the same 
time in the plane of tho true ecliptic and in its proper situation. 
Afterwards, the inner secondary is turned towards the moon 
(or to any star intended to be observed), and the sinallei oiicle 
within it, bearing the two sights, is turned, until the moon be 
seen in the line" of the apertures. The intersection of the 
[347] secondary circle and ecliptic is the place of the moon in 
longitude; and the arc of the secondary, between the aperture 
and the ecliptic, is the latitude of the moon on either side 
(north or south).” 

The same instrument, as described by Montucla from the 
text of Ptolemy (1. 3, c, 2), 1 consists of six circles: first, 
a large circle representing the meridian; next, four ciicies 
united together, representing the equator, ecliptic and two 
colures, and turning within the ill'st circle on the poles of the 
equator; lastly, a circle turning on the poles of tho ecliptic, 
furnished with sights and nearly touching, on its concave side, 

the circumference of the ecliptic. 

The armillary sphere, described by the Arabian epitomiser, 
differs, therefore, from Ptolemy’s, in omitting the equator 
and equinoctial colure, and adding an inner secondary of the 
ecliptic, which, as well as the meridian, is doubled. 

According to Lalande, the astrolabe of Ptolemy, from which 
Tycho Brahe derived his equatorial armillary, consisted only 
of four circles: two placed at right angles to represent the 
ecliptic and solstitial colure; a third turning on the foies of 
the ecliptic and serving to mark longitudes; and a fourth, 
within the other three, furnished with sights to observe 
celestial objects and measure their latitudes and longi¬ 
tudes. 8 

Whether the aucieu' Greeks had any more complicated 
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instrument formed On similar principles, and applicable to 
astronomical observations, is perhaps uncertain. We have no 
detailed description of the instrument which Archimedes is 
said to have devised to represent the phenomena and motions 
of the heavenly bodies; nor any sufficient [348] hint of its 
construction; 1 nor does Cicero’s account of the sphere ex¬ 
hibited by Posidonius 2 suggest a distinct notion of its 
structure. 

Among the Arabs, no addition is at present known to have 
been made to the armillary sphere, between the period when 
the Almijast was translated, 3 and the time of Alhazin, who 
wrote a treatise of optics, in which a more complicated instru¬ 
ment than that of Ptolemy is described. Alhazin’s armil¬ 
lary sphere is stated to have been the prototype of Tycho 
Brahe’s; 4 but neither the [349] original treatise, nor the 
Latin translation of it, are hero procurable ; and I am there¬ 
fore unable to ascertain whether the sphere, mentioned by the 
Arabian author, resembled that described by Indian astro- 

1 If Claudia,n’s epigram on the subject of it was founded upon any authority, 
the instrument must have been a sort of orrery, enclosed in glass. 

Yido Claud, cpigr. 18. Cic. Xu3C. Qumst. i. 25. De Nat. Deor. ii. 35. 

2 Cic. De Nat Deor. ii. 34. 

2 In the Hijra year 212, or a.d. 827, by Alh&zin ben Yfisaf, with the aid of 
Sergius (Montucla, ii. p. 304); or rather by IshGk ben flunain, whoso death is 
placed about the Hijra year 2G0 (D’Herbelot, p. -156). According to the 
Ivashf ul zunGn, Ishak’s version was epitomized by Hajjaj hen Yusaf, by Thubit 
ben Korrah, aud by NGsiruddin TGsi. Other versions, however, are mentioned : 
particularly one by IlajjGj, said to have been corrected first by Honain ben Isbtk, 
and afterwards byXhGbit; another by Tidbit himself; and a third by Mubf ben 
YahyG. A different account is likewise given of the earliest translation of the 
Almijast, which is ascribed to AbG HisGn and SalraGn, who are said to have com¬ 
pleted it, after the failure of other learned men, who had previously attempted 
the translation. Mention is also made of a version by IbrGhim hen Salat, re¬ 
vised by Honain. But none of these translations are anterior to the ninth 
century of the Christian era. 

4 Adhihuit (Tycho) armillare quoddara instrumentum, quod tnmen compuri ego 
positum ct adhibitum olim fuisso ante Tychonem ah Alhazeno, lib. 7. opt. C. 1. 
prop. 15. of a Vi tell. lib. 10. propos. 49. eujus instrmnenti astronomice collocati 
•‘pc :itque i. (videinstruu « nium multiplex armillare apud Tycho, in Mecbanieis 
Astronomi®), eandem alevatfcmem fkLwm 9 sompulorunsi i&venit, qoam per alia 
duo diversa instnimenta compcrerat. —Ucttini, Apia, ia , vol. ii. p. 41 . 






nomers. At all events, he is more modern 1 than the oldest of 
the Hindu writers whom I shall proceed to quote. 2 

The construction of the armillary sphere is briefly and 
rather obscurely taught in the Surya-siddhanta. The fol¬ 
lowing is a literal translation. 

u Let the astronomer frame tho surprising structure of the 
terrestrial and celestial spheres. 

“ Having caused a wooden globo to bo made, [of such size] 
as he pleases, to represent the earth ; with a staff for the axis 
passing through the centre, and exceeding the globe at both 
ends ; let him place tho supporting hoops, 3 as also the 
equinoctial circle. 

“ Three circles must be prepared (divided for signs and 
degrees), the radius of which mud agree with tho respective 
diurnal circles, in proportion to the equinoctial : the three 
circles should be placed for the Ram and following signs, re¬ 
spectively, at the proper declination in dcgi es, N. or S.; the 
same answer contrariwise for the Crab and other signs. In 
like manner, three circles are placed in the southern hemisphere, 
for the Balance and the rest, and contrariwise for Capricorn 
and the remaining signs. Circles are similarly placed on both 
hoops for the asterisms in both hemispheres, as also for Abhijit; 
and for the seven Rishis, Agastya, Brahma, and other stars. 

[350] “ In the middle of all these circles is placed tho 
equinoctial. At the intersection of that and the supporting 
hoops, and distant from each other half tho signs, the two 
equinoxes should be determined ; and the two solstices, at the 
degrees of obliquity from tho equinoctial; and the places of 
tlm Ram and the rest, in tlie order of tho signs, should ho 
adjusted by the strings of the curve. Another circle, thus 

1 He wroto his treatise on optica and other works about the year 1100. Biogr* 
I) id. 

" lth&skai i flourished in the middle of the twel'lh century; being born, as ho 
himself informs us, in ffcft c \\Ka y«.ar 1036 , answering to a.d. 1114. But th<i 
Stirya-siddh&nta is more ancient. 

3 They are tho colures. 
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passing from equinox to equinox, is named the ecliptic; and 
by this path, the sun, illuminating worlds, for ever travels. 
The moon and the other planets are seen deviating from their 
nodes in the ecliptic, to the extent of their respective greatest 
latitudes [within the zodiac]. 11 

The author proceeds to notice the relation of the great 
circles before mentioned to the liorizdn ; and observes, that, 
whatever place be assumed for the apex of the sphere, the 
middle of the heavens for that place is its horizon. lie 
concludes by showing, that the instrument may be made to 
revolve with regularity, by means of a current of water; and 
hints, that the appearance of spontaneous motion may be 
given, by a concealed mechanism, for which quicksilver is to be 
employed. The manner of using this instrument for astronomi¬ 
cal observations has been already explained (p. [824], etc.) 

More ample instructions for framing an armillary sphere 
are delivered in the Siddhanta-siromani. The passage is too 
long for insertion in this place ; and I reserve it for a separate 
article, on account of the explanations which it requires, and 
because it leads to the consideration of other topics, 1 which 
cannot be sufficiently discussed in the pre[351]sent essay. A 
brief abstract of Bhaskara’s description may here suffice. In 
the centre he places a small globe to represent the earth 
encompassed with circles for the orbits of the planets arranged 
like the curved lines in a spider's web. On an axis passing 
through the poles of the earth, and prolonged on both sides, a 
sphere, or assemblage of circles, is suspended, bv means of 
rings or tubes adapted to the axis, so that the sphere may 
move freely on it. This assemblage of circles comprises a 
horizon and equator adjusted for the place, with a prime verti¬ 
cal and meridian, and two intermediate verticals (intersecting 

1 Among others, that of the precession of tho equinoxes; respecting which 
different opinions are stated by Bhfudcara. It appears, from what is said by him, 
t tut the notion of a libration of the equinoxes has n *fc universally prevailed 
among Hindu v trononjcrs. The corrector opinion of a revolution of the 
equinoctial points was advanced by some authors, but has not oh' lined the 
general suffrage of .Hindu writers on astronomy. 
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the horizon at the N.E. and S. W. arid N.W. and S.E. points); 
as also the equinoctial colure. Another circle is suspended 
within this sphere on the poles of the horizon, apparently 
intended to measure the altitude and amplitude of an object. 

Another sphere or assemblage of circles is in like manner 
suspended on the pole of the equator. It consists of both 
colures, and the equinoctial, with the ecliptic adjusted to it ; 
and six circles for the planetary orbits duly adjusted to the 
ecliptic: as also six diurnal circles parallel to the equinoctial, 
and passing through the extremities of the several signs. 

this, though not a complete description of Bhaskara’s 
armillary sphere, will convey a sufficient notion of the in¬ 
strument for the purpose of the present comparison ; and will 
justify the remark, that its construction differs greatly from 
that ot the instrument specified by Ptolemy. 

In the description of the armillary sphere cited from the 
Surya-siddhanta, mention is made of several stars not in¬ 
cluded in the asterisms which mark the divisions of the 
ecliptic. The following table exhibits the positions of [352] 
those, and of the few other stars which have been particularly 
noticed by Hindu astronomers. 


Agastya . 

Lubdhaka , or \ 
the hunter ) 

Agni . 

Brahmahridaya . 

Brajdpati , or ) 

Brahmd / 

Apdmvatsa ...... 

A pas .. 

1 The S hkalya-saiih it& an I Tattwa-vireka figrt ? with the Stirya-shidhuat x ;,s 
to the positions of the lirst four stars. They omit the other tluet. 


Brahma - 
siddhdnta and 
dir omani. 

Graha- 
Idgkava . 

Siddhdnta- 

sdrvabhauma. 

Surya- 

siddhanta. 

. . V 

Lat. 

Long. 

Lat. 

Long. 

Lat. 1 

Long. | 

Lat. ! Long. 

77 3 S. 

87° 

76° S. 

80° 

77* 16' S. 85° o' 

80° S. 00° 

40° S. 

86* 

40° S. 

81° 

|40* •l'S. l 84°36' 

40’ S. ;■ SO* 

— 


8° N. 

53° 

8°14'N.[o7° 4' i 

8°N.j 52° 

— 

_ 

31 N. 

56* 

30 3 4 f J'N.<58°36' 

30 5 Nf 52° 1 

— 

— ; 

39° N. 

61° 

3S 3 38' N. 

<36° 53' 

j 38° N. | 57° 

— 

— 

! 3 a N. 

183° 

co 

183° 1 

1 3° N. j i 90° 

_ 

. 1 

1 — 

_ 

| 


9 J N. il80° 
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The Seven Rishis, according to the S' dkalya-sanhiid . 


K/ratu . 
PULAHA. 
PULASTYA 

Atri . . 
Axgtras 
Yasishtha 
Marichi 


LAT. 

. . 55° N. 
. . 50° N. 
. . 50 3 N. 
, . 56 3 N. 
. . 57° N. 
. . 60° N. 
. . 80° N. 


Hero Agastya is evidently Canopus ; as Lubdhaka is Sirius. 
Brahmahridaya seems to be Capella, which was shown, under 
that Indian name, to Dr. Hunter at Ujja[353]yini. Agni 
may be the bright star in the northern horn of the Bull 
f/3 Tauri) : Prajdpati is perhaps the star on the head of the 
Waggoner (S Aurigse). The distances of the three last 
mentioned stars from the ecliptic do not exactly agree with 
the places stated : but no conspicuous stars are found nearer 
to the assigned positions : and it may be remarked, that they 
are all nearly in the longitude of the nakshatra Mrigasiras, 
corresponding to the head of Orion ; and that the latitude 
igned to them by Hindu astronomers is as much too small, 
as that of Mrigasiras is too great. 

The star, mentioned in the Surya-siddhanta under the name 
of Apas or water, is doubtless 8 Yirginis; and Apamvatsa 
comprises the nebulous stars in the same constellation, marked 
b. 1. 2, 3. 

Astronomers give rules for computing the heliacal rising 
and setting of the star Agastya, on account of certain religious 
ceremonies to be performed when that star appears. Yaraha- 
mihira says, 4 Agastya is visible at Ujjayini, when the sun is 
7° short of the sign Yirgo/ But lie afterwards adds, that 
4 the star becomes visible, when the sun reaches Hasta, and 
disappears when the sun arrives at Rohim/ His commen¬ 
tator remarks, that the author has hero followed earlier 
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writers; and quotes Par&sara, saying, ‘ When the sun is in 
Hasta, the star rises; and it sets when the sun is in Echini.’ 1 
Bhattotpala cites from the five Siddhantas 2 a rule of com¬ 
putation, analogous to that which will be forthwith quoted 
from the Bhdswatl; and remarks, that three periods of 
Agastya’s heliacal rising [354] are observed, viz. 8tli and loth 
of Aswina and 8th of Karttika. 

The Bhaswatl directs the day of Agastya’s rising for any 
particular latitude to be found b}’ the following rule. 4 The 
length of the shadow of a gnomon 3 at a particular latitude, 
on the day of the equinox, is multiplied by 25 ; and to the 
product 900 are added; the sum, divided by 225, gives in 
.dgns and degrees the place of the sun, on the day when 
Agastya rises or appears in the south, at the close of night.’ 
The commentator adds, that 4 the day of the star's setting 
may be computed by.deducting the sum found as above, from 
1350 ; the difference reduced to signs and degrees, is the place 
of the sun, on the day when Agastya sets in the southwest.’ 
According to these rules, Agastya in latitude 26° 34', rises 
when the sun is in 4® 20° and sets when the sun is in I s 10°. 

The Graha-laghava teaches another method of calculation. 
The length of the shadow of the gnomon is multiplied by 8, 
and the product is added to 98 for the sun’s place in degrees, 
on the day when Agastya rises; or is deducted from 78, to 
find the sun’s place when that star sets. By this rule, the 
star should rise, in latitude 2G J 34 , when the sun is at the 
2Gth degree of the Lion, and should set when the sun quits 
the Earn. Accordingly, the Bhavishya and the Brahma- 
vaivarta-puranas ordain ablations for Agastya three days 
before the sun reaches the zodiacal sign Virgo ; though the 
inhabitants of the province of Gauda, as observed in the last- 
mentioned purana , perform this ceremony three days earlier. 

1 * fast I 

2 Pimcba-siddiiduto, a treatise by Varuhamihira. 

3 ia duodecimal parts. 
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In regard to the passages above quoted, it may remarked, 
that the rule, stated in the Bhaswati, implies the distance of 
three signs, from the beginning of Aries, to [355] Agastva, 
and supposes the star to become visible when distant one sign 
from the sun. But the rule delivered in the Graha-laghava 
places the star at the distance ot 88° from the beginning of 
Mesha, and supposes it visible in the right sphere, when 10° 
distant from the sun. According to the quotation from 
Parasara, the right ascension of the star must have been, in 
his time, not less than 100° reckoned from the beginning of 
Mesha; and the star, rising cosmically, became visible in the 
oblique sphere, at the distance of 60° from the sun ; and dis¬ 
appeared setting acronyehally, when within that distance. 
Making allowance, therefore, for the star’s proper motion, and 
change of declination and right ascension, it remains probable, 
that Pardsara's rule was framed for the north of India, at a 
period when the solstitial points were, as stated by that author, 
in the middle of Asleshd and beginning of Dhanishtha. 1 

I have purposely reserved for separate consideration the 
seven Rishis, who give name to seven stars in Ursa major; 
not only because their positions are not stated bv Brah¬ 
magupta, Bhdskara, and the Surya-siddhdnta, but also because 
the authors, who give their positions, ascribe to them a 
particular motion, or variation of longitude, different from 
other stars, and apparently unconnected with the precession of 
the equinoxes. 

Vardhainihira has a chapter in the Yaralu-sanhitd ex¬ 
pressly on tho subject of this supposed motion of the Rishis. 
He begins by announcing the intention of stating their 
revolution conformably with tho doctriiiu of Vriddha Garga, 
and proceeds as follows : 4 When king Yudhisbthira ruled tin 
earth, tho Munis were in Magha, and the period of tho era o 
that king is 2526 years. They [356] remain for a hundred 
years iu each asterbnn, being connected with that particular 

1 As. Re .., vol. ii. p. 393. 
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nafahatra, to which, when it rises in the east, the line of their 
rising is directed.’ 1 

The commentator, Bhattotpala, supports the text of his 
author by quotations from Vriddha Garga and K&syapa. 
4 At the junction of the Kali and Dwapara ages, 1 says Garga, 
‘ the virtuous sages, who delight in protecting the people, 
stood at the asterism, over which the Pitris preside/ That is 
at Magha. f The mighty sages/ says K&syapa, 4 abide during 
a hundred years in each asterism, attended by the virtuous 
ArundhatiV 

The author next states the relati e situation of the seven 
P ish is, with Arundhati near her husband Vasishtha ; and the 
remainder of the chapter is devoted to astrology. 

The revolution of the soven Risliis, and its periods, are 
noticed in purcmas. The following passage is from the *Sri 
Bhagavata. 2 

4 From your birth (Parikshit is addressed by Suka) to the 
inauguration of Nanda, 1115 years will elapse. 

[357] ‘Of the seven Risliis, two are first perceived, rising 
in the sky ; and the asterism, which is observed to be at night 
even with the middle of those two stars, is that with which 
the Risliis are united, and they remain so during a hundred 
years of men. In your time, and at this moment, they are 
situated in Maghd. 

4 When the splendour of Vishnu, named Krishna, departed 
for heaven, then did the Kali age, during which men delight 

Accordiug to a different reading noticed by the commentator, the concluding 
hemistich signifies “they constantly rise in the north-east ; together with 
Arundhati.’* 

[Dr. Kern’s cd. rends (p. 85) rujv. iicha for J 

- Book xii. c. 2. 
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in sin, invade the world. So long as he continued to touch 
the earth with his holy feet, so long the Kali age was unable 
to subdue the world. 

‘When the seven Rishis were in Maglia, the Kali age 
comprising 1200 [divine] years 1 began; and when, from 
Maglid, they shall reach Purv&shadha, then will this Kali age 
attain its growth under Nanda and his successors.’ 

The commentator Sridhara-swdmi remarks, that the con¬ 
stellation, consisting of seven stars, is in the form of a 
wheeled carriage. Marichi, he observes, is at the extremity ; 
and next to him, Yasishtha in the arched part of the yoke ; 
and beyond him Aimras : next to whom are four stars in a 

o o 

quadrangle : Atri at the north-east corner ; south of him 
Pulastya; next to whom is Pulaha ; and Kratu is north of 
the last. Such being their relative position, the two stars, 
which rise first, are Pulaha and Kratu; and whichever 
asterism is in a line south from the middle of those stars, is 
that with which the seven Rishis are united; and they so 
remain for 100 years. 

A similar passage is found in the Vishnu-purana, 2 and a 
similar exposition of it is given by the commentator Rat- 
nagarbha : but the period, there stated to elapse between the 
birth of Pariksliit and the inauguration of Nanda, is 1015 
years only. 

[358] The Matsya-purana contains a passage to the like 
effect; but allows 1050 years from the birth of Pariksliit to 
the inauguration of Mah&padm' ; and the seven Rishis are 
stated as Seiner in a line with the constellation sacred to fire 

O 

(that is Krittika), 836 years later, in the time of the Andhra 
kings. 

In the Brahma-siddh&nta of Sakalva, denominated from its 
reputed author {S ikaiya-sanhita, the supposed motion of the 
seven Rishi is thus noticed :‘ At the commencement of the 

1 432,000 . ommou years. 2 I’art 4, ch. ixiii. v. 32, etc. 

3 Prarfna 2, ch. ii. 
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yuga, Kratu was near the star sacred to Vishnu (Sravana), at 
the beginning of the asterism. Three degrees east of him 
was Pulaha; and Pulastya at ten degrees from this; Atri 
followed at three decrees from the last; and Angiras at 
eight degrees from him ; next came Yasishtha, at the distance 
of seven degrees; and lastly, Marichi at ten. Their motion 
is eight lipids (minutes) in a year. Their distances from the 
ecliptic, north, were respectively 55°, 50°, 50°, 56°, 57°, 60°, 
and 60°. For, moving in the north into different positions, 
the sages employ 2700 years in revolving through the assem¬ 
blage of asterisms; and hence their positions .may be easily 
known at any particular time.’ 

Lalla, cited by Mumswara in his gloss on the Siromani, 
says, ‘ If the number of years of the Kali age, less fourteen, 
bo divided by 100, the quotient, as the wise declare, shows 
the asterisms traversed by Marfchi and other celestial sages, 
beginning from the asterism of Yiranchi (BrahmS,).’ 

Here Lalla is generally understood to mean Rohim, which 
is sacred to Prajapati (or Brahma). But Mumswara has 
remarked, in another place, that Lalla may intend Abhijit, 
which is sacred to Yidhi or Brahma ; [359] and consequently 
may mean Sravana, of which Abhijit forms a part: and thus 
Lalla and Sakalya may be reconciled. 

Most of the commentators on the Surya-siddhanta and 
Siromani are silent on the subject of the seven Rishis. But 
Nrisinha, in his v&rttikd to the Y &san&-bh&shya, or gloss on 
the Siromani, quotes and expounds the Sakalya-sanhitd, and 
rejects Yaraha’s rule of computation, as disagreeing with 
pur onus. Mumswara, in his commentary on th Siromani, 
cites some of the passages above noticed, and remarks, that 
Bhaskara has omitted this topic on account of contradictor) 
opinions concerning it, and because it is of no great use. 

The same author, in his own compiled n entitled Skldhanta- 
s&rvabhauma, has entered more fully into this subject. He 
observes, that the seven Rishis are not, like other stars, 
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attached by spikes to the solid ring of the ecliptic, but revolve 
in small circles round the northern pole of the ecliptic, 
moving by their own power in the ethereal sphere above 
Saturn, but below the sphere of the stars. He places the 
Rishis in the same relative positions, which Sakalya had 
assigned to them; states in other terms the same distances 
from the ecliptic, and the same annual motion; and directs 
their place to be computed by deducting 600 from the years 
of the Kali age, doubling the remainder and dividing by 
fifteen : the quotient, in degrees, is divided by 30, to reduce 
it into signs. Muniswara supports. this mode of calculation 
on the authority of Sakalya, against Yarahamihira and 
Lalla; and affirms, that it agrees with the phenomena, as 
observable at the period of his compilation. It appears, how¬ 
ever, to be a correction of Sukalya’s rule. 

Kamalakara, in the Tattwaviveka, notices the opinion de¬ 
livered in the Siddh&nta-sdrvabhauma ; but observes, j_360] 
that no such motion of the stars is perceptible. Remarking, 
however, that the authority of the purdnas and sanhitus, 
which affirm their revolution, is incontrovertible, he reconciles 
faith and experience by saying, that the stars themselves are 
fixed ; but the seven Risliis are invisible deities, who perform 
the stated revolution in the period specified. 

If Kamalakara’s notion be adopted, no difficulty remains : 
yet it can hardly be supposed, that Yarahamihira and Laila 
intended to describe revolutions of invisiblo beings. If then 
it be allowed, t 1 at they have attributed to the stars themselves 
an imaginary revolution grounded on an erroneous theory, a 
probable inference may be thence drawn as to the period when 
those authors lived, provided ono position be conceded; 
namely, that the rules, stated by them, gave a result not 
grossly wrong at the respective periods when they wrote. 
Indeed it can scarcely be supposed, that authors, who, like the 
celebrated astronomers in question, were not mere compilers 
and transcribers, should have exhibited rules of confutation, 
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which did not approach to the truth, at the very period when 
they were proposed. 

If this reasoning be admitted, it would follow that Yaralia- 
miliira composed the Varaln-sanliita about 2800 years after 
the period assigned by him to the commencement of the reign 
of Yudhishtliira, or near the close of the third century after 
the expiration of Yudhishthira’s era as defined by him. For 
the circle of declination passing between Kratu and Pulaha 
(the two first of the seven Eisliis), and cutting the ecliptic 
only 2° short of the beginning of Magha, was the solstitial 
colure, when the equinox was near the beginning of lvrittika; 
and such probably was the reason of that line being noticed 
by ancient Hindu astronomers. It agrees with the solstitial 
[361] colure on the sphere of Eudoxus, as described by 
Hipparchus. 1 A similar circle of declination, passing between 
the same stars, intersected the ecliptic at the beginning of 
Magha when the solstitial colurc was at the middle of 
Aslesha; and a like circle passed through the next asterism, 
when the equinox corresponded with the first point of Mesha. 
An astronomer of that period, if he were apprised of tho 
position assigned to the same stars by (larga, reputed to have 
been the priest of Krishna and the Pandus, might conclude 
with Varahamihira, that one revolution had been completed, 
and that the stars had passed through one nakshatra of the 
second revolution. In corroboration of this inference respect¬ 
ing the age of Yar&hamihira’s astrological treatise, it may 
be added, that lie is cited by name in the Panchatantra, the 

1 “Hipparchus Mis us, that Eudoxus drew the colure of the solstices through 
the middle of the Meat Bear; and the middle of Cancer; aud the neck of Hydras; 
and the star betw< u the poop and mast of Argo; and the tail of the South Fish; 
and through the middle of Capricorn, and of Sagitta; and through the neck and 
right wing of tho Swan; and the left hand of Oepheus; and tint he drew tho 
equinoctial colure through the left, hand ei Arctophylax ; and along the middle of 
his body; and cross the middle of Che he; and through the right hard and fore- 
knee of the Centaur; and through the flexure of Eridanus mid head of Cetus; 
and the back of Aries across, aud through the head and right hand of Perseus.” 
Sir 1. Newton's Chronology , § 20. Jlipparch. ad I'hwnom. in Petuvii V>a .dojia, 
pp. 207, 208. BaiUy, Astr. Anc. p. 606. Costard 1 , p. 136. 
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original of the fables of Pilpay, which were translated for 
Nushirv&n more than 1200 years ago. 1 * 

The theory being wholly unfounded, Yarahamihira’s rule 
of computation soon ceased to agree with the phenomena, and 
other rules have been successively introduced by different 
authors, as Lalla, Sakalya, and lastly, [3G2] Munxswara; 
whose rule, devised less than two hundred years ago, does not 
yet grossly betray its insufficiency. 

This pretended revolution of the stars of Ursa Major is 
connected with two remarkable epoch as in Indian chronology ; 
the commencement of the Kali yuga or sinful age, in the 
reign of Yudhishthira; and its prevalence, on the failure of 
the succession of Kshatriya princes, and establishment of a 
different dynasty, 1015 years after the birth of Parikshit, 
according to the Yishnu-purana; or 1115 years, according 
to the Bhagavata; but 1498 years, if a correction, which 
has been proposed by Sridhara-swaim and some other com¬ 
mentators, be admitted. This subject has been already noticed 
by Capt. Wilford in his Essay on Yikramaditya ; 3 and it is, 
therefore, unnecessary to enlarge upon it in this place. 

It has been noticed, towards the beginning of the present 
essay, that the principal star of each nakshatra is denominated 
Yo^at4ra. Perhaps it may not bo superfluous to caution the 
reader against confounding these yog stars with the yogas, of 
which a list is inserted in Sir William Jones’s Treatise on 
tin Indian Zodiac. 3 They are mentioned by him as divisions 
of the ecliptic: but it will presently appear, that they cannot 
in strictness be so denominated. Their principal purpose 
regards astrology; but they are also employed in regulating 
certain movable feasts; and they are of such frequent use 
that every Indian almanac contains a column specifying the 
yoga for each day, with the hour of its termination. 


1 Preface to the Sanskrit edition of the Hilopaths'a, p. xi. [page 1/53 of the 

present volume.] 

3 Ao. Res., vol. ix. p. 117, etc. 


3 A*. Res., voL ii. p. 302. 
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The yoga is nothing else than a mode of indicating the 
sum of the longitudes of the sun and moon. The rule for its 
computation, as given in the Surya-siddhanta, Bhaswati, and 
Graha-laghava, directs that the longitude of the [363] sun be 
added to the longitude of the moon ; and the sum, reduced to 
minutes, is to be divided by 800 (the number of minutes in 
13° 20') : the quotient exhibits the elapsed yogas , counted 
from Vishkumbha. 1 It is obvious, therefore, that the yogas 
are twenty-seven divisions of 360° of a great circle, measured 
upon the ecliptic. But, if they be represented on a circle, it 
must be a movable one in the plane of the ecliptic. 

Astrologers also reckon twenty-eight yogas , which corre¬ 
spond to the twenty-eight nakshacras or divisions of the moon’s 
path ; varying, however, according to the day of the w r eek. 
As the Indian almanacs sometimes appropriate a column to 
the moon’s yoga for each day, I shall insert in a note a list of 
these yogas^ with the rule by which they are determined. 2 3 

1 1. Vishkumbha. 2. IMti. 3. Ayushmat. 4. Saubli&gya. 5. S'obhnna. 
6. Atiganda. 7. Sukarman. 8. Dhyiti. 9. S'ula. 10. Ganda. 11. Vriddhi. 

12. Dhruva. 13. Yy&ghfi.ta. 14. Harshana. 15. Vajra. 1G. Siddhi. 17. 
Vyatjp&ta. 18. Vailyas. 19. Parigha. 20. S'iva. 21. Siddha. 22. S&dhya. 
23. S'ubha. 24. S'ukla. 25. Brahman. 26. Aindra. 27. Vaidhfiti. 

3 1. A'nanda. 2. Kfiladanda. 3. Dkumra. 4. Prajhpati. 5. Saumya. 0. 

Dliwhnkska. 7. Dhwaja. 8. S'rlvatsa. 9. Vajra. 10. Madgara. 11. Chliatra. 
12. Maitra. 13. Mimosa. 14. Padma. 15. Lambuka. 16. TJtphtu. 17. 
Mjityu. IS. K.'ria. 19. Siddhi. 20. S'ubha. 2 1 22. Musula. 23. 

Gada. 24. Mhtanga. 25. Rakshnsa. 2G. Chara 

The foregoing list is extracted from the Ratunmhlh of S'riputi. He adds the 
nde by which the yogas are regulated. On a Sunday the nakshaLras answer to 
the in tluir natural order; viz. A>'\viin to A'nanda, Bhai dimdn, 

etc. Put on a Monday the first yoga (A'nanda) corresponds u> Mrigas'ir hs, the 

second to ATdrh, and so forth. On a Tuc ;day, the naks/uttm, which answers to 
the first yoga, IB A^lesM; on Wednesday, llr. ta; on Thursday, Anuradlm; on 
Friday, Uttarhshhdha; and on Saturday, S'a:.;bhi8h&.* 

Almanacs Usually contain another set of astrological division;- of the lunar 

• [ The regulation of the yogas evidently depends on the rule which is given at the close of 
the t -S'.ty on weight* and measures for the planetary regulation of the hours nn<l d ,.ys of the 
wtrli. if As'winf correspond with A'nanda, or the fir 1 gharri of Sunday, : rui the list bo 
carried through the sixty ghurris of the day, the iist of twenty-eight mansions will have 
been gone throng; . twice, and the four find on the list three timer.. Mriir.is'iras is the fifth 
mansion, and tbua beoomes regent of the first ghurri of Monday. It is by a similar proofM 
that the names of the days of the week in modern usage are determined. See Dion Cassius. 
—Sin E. T. C.J 
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364] Another topic relative to the zodiac, and connected 
with astrology, remains to he noticed. I allude to the Dresh- 
kanas answering to the Decani of European astrologers. The 
Hindus, like the Egyptians and Babylonians, from whom that 
vain science passed to the Greeks and Romans, divide each 


sign into three parts, and allot to every such part a regent 
exercising planetary influence under the particular planet 
whom he there represents. 

The description of the thirty-six dreshkdnas is given to¬ 
wards the close of Varaliamihira's treatise on the casting 

o 

ot nativities, entitled Vrihat-j&taka. It is hero translated 
conformably with the gloss of Bhattotpalaomitting, how- 
\ ever, some variations in the reading of the text, which are 
noticed by him ; but which can be of no use, unless occasion 
should arise for reference to them in comparing the description 
of the drenJikdna8 with some amulet or ancient monument in 
which the Decani may bo supposed to be figured. Even for 
that purpose the following description will probably suffice. 

. 1. [Maks] A man with red eyes, girt round the waist [365] 
with a white cloth, of a black complexion, as formidable as 
able to protect, holds a raised battle-axe. 

2. [The Sun] A female, clad in red apparel, with her 
mind fixed on wearing ornaments, having a mare's head, and 


month, which it may be proper to explain. They are denominated Karana; and 
consist of seven variable and four invariable, as in the subjoined list : 


Variable K 'ran as. 

1. Bava. 

2. B&lava. 

3. Kaulava. 

4. T 

d. Gam, 

6. Vanij. 

7. Vishti. 


Invariable Karan as. 

1. 8'akum.. 

2. Cbatushpfid, 

3. Nfiga. 

4. Kiulughna. 


They answer successively to hnlf a tithi or lunur day; Kinlughna being always 
assigned to the tin; half of the first tithi; and the variable harems afterwards 
succeeding each other regularly, through right repetitions: they arc followed by 
the three remaining invariable foinmus, which <.•urludc the month; OhattUlhplid 
and Nfiga nppertai) : ng to Amuvosy.'i or the new moon, and S'akuni being ap¬ 
propriated to tlio latter half of the preceding tithi. 
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a belly like a jar, thirsty and resting on one foot, is exhibited 
by \ avana as the figure of the dreshkana in the middle of 
Mesha. 1 

3. [Jupitexi] A fierce and wrathful man, conversant with 
arts, of a tawny complexion, solicitous of action, but unsteady 
in his resolves ; holds in his hands a raised stick, and wears 
red clothes. Ho is the third in the tripartite division of 
Mesha. 

4. [Venus] A woman with hair clipped and curled, a body 
shaped like a jar, her clothes burnt, herself thirsty, disposed 
to eat, and fond of ornaments : such is the figure of the first 
in Vrishabha. 

5. [Mercury] A man with the head of a goat, and a 
shoulder liko a bull, clothed in dirty apparel, skilful in regard 
to the plough and the cart, acquainted with field, grain, house, 
and kine, conversant with arts; and in disposition voracious. 

0. [Saturn] A man with a body vast as an elephant’s, 
and feet great as a Sarabha’s, 2 with white teeth and a tawny 
body, his mind busied upor. the wool of wild sheep, occupies 
the extremity of the sign Taurus. 

7. [Mercury] Such as are conversant with the subject 
declare the first in the tripartite partition of the third sign 
to bo a woman fond of working with the needle, beautiful, 
delighting in ornaments, childless, amorous, and with her 
arms elevated. 

[366] 8. [Venus] In the middle of the sign Gemini is a 
man, with the face of a garuda , s standing in a grove; he is an 
archer clad in armour, and holds a bow; ho meditates on 
sport, his children, ornaments, and wealth. 

9, [Saturn] At the end of the sign Gemini is a man 
decorated with ornaments, having as many gems as the ocean 

1 “ M'cshamadhyc drcshk-.inariipam yavanopadishknn** lilinttotpula expounds 
this “declared byYavanfccbfowa,” “ Yivatidchinjuili frathiU'm." 

- A monster with eight legs, who destroys elephants. 

8 An eagle, or else a gigantic crane. Perhaps a vulture. 
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contains; clad in armour and furnished with bow and quiver; 
skilled in dance, music, and song, and practising poetry. 

10. [The Moon] The wise declare the first in Cancer to be 
an animal with the body of an elephant, the feet of a Sarabha, 
a boar’s head and horse’s neck, standing in a grove under a 
sandal-wood tree, 1 and upholding leaves, root, and fruit. 

11. [Mars] In the middle of the sign Cancer, a woman, in 
prime of youth, with blossoms of lotus on her head, attended 
by a serpent, cries while standing in a forest, resting against 
the branch of a palaia 2 tree. 

12. [Jupiter] Last in Cancer is a man with his head in¬ 
clined; he is decorated with golden ornaments, and, embarking 
on a vessel and encompassed by serpents [twined round him], 
he traverses the ocean to seek ornaments for his wife. 

13. [The Sun] A vulture and sliakal stand on a cotton 
tree: 3 a dog is near: and a man, in a squalid dress, laments 
for his father and mother. This representation is pronounced 
to be the first of the Lion. 

14. [Jupiter] A man formed like a horse, bearing on his 
head a garland of yellowish-white powers, wears a leather 
dress : unconquered like a lion ; armed with a bow, and 
[367] distinguished by a hooked nose; he is placed in the 
middle of Leo. 

15. [Mars] The third in the tripartite division of Leo is a 
man having the head of a bear, with a long beard and curled 
hair; in disposition similar to an ape ; and holding a staff, 
fruits, and flesh. 

16. [Mercury] A damsel, bearing a jar filled with blossoms, 
(her person' clothed in apparel soiled with dirt,) solicitous for 
the union of dress with opulence, is going towards the family 
of her spiritual parent : such is tho first of Virgo. 

17. [Sa i un] A man of a dark complexion, with a cloth 
on his head, holds a pen, and is casting up accounts of receipts 

1 tantalum album Sirium myrtifolinm. 

2 JJiitta frondoM. 3 Mombcuc htptaphyllum. 
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and disbursements : lie bears a large bow, and his body is 
covered with hair : he is placed in the middle of the sign. 

18. [Venus] A woman of a fair complexion, dressed in 
bleached silk, tall, holding in her hand a jar and ladle; is 
devoutly going towards a temple of the gods. The wise pro¬ 
nounce this to be the last of Virgo. 

19. [Venus] A man is proceeding along the middle of a 
highway; holding a balance, and having weights in his hand ; 
he is skilled in measuring and meting, and meditates on com¬ 
modities and their prices. The Yavanas declare this form to 
be the first of Libra. 1 

20. [Saturn] A man with the head of a vulture, carrying 
a water-pot, is anxious to proceed, being hungry and thirsty ; 
in thought he visits his wife and son. He is middlemost of 
the balance-bearer (Libra). 

[368] 21. [Mercury] A man, in figure like an ape, adorned 
with gems, bearing a golden quiver and armour, and carrying 
fruits and flesh, is scaring deer in a forest: such is the figure 
exhibited by the Yavanas. 2 

22. [Mars] A woman, without clothes* or ornaments, comes 
from the great ocean to the shore ; she has fallen from her 
place; round her feet arc serpents entwined; but she is pleasing: 
such is the first of the sign Scorpio. 

23. [Jupiter] A woman, with a body like a tortoise and a 
jar, and with serpents entwined round her person; is solicitous 
to prepare local comforts for her husband. This figiua* the 
wise pronounce to be the middle one of Scorpio. 

21. [The Moon] The last of the Scorpion is a lion with a 
large and stooping nead, resembling that of a tortoise ; he 
guards the place where sandal-wood grows, terrifying dogs, 
deer, boars, and shakals. 

1 u Tadrupam vadnnti Yavanrifyprathamam tuldydh:* ’ Tins might signify 
“ Ynvina declare ' for the plural is used iu Sanskrit respectfully, -al i'lmttot • 
pel a has before expounded Yavana as intending Yavanueidirya j bul a different 
explanation occurs a little lower. 

- “ Ysvanai: > ihrituhy" which IdniU 'tpalft expounds “declared by the 
ancient Yavanas,” U purd^aynvan.iih. tt 
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25. [Jupiter] An animal with the body of a horse and 
head of a man, holding a large bow, stands near a hermitage 
and devoutly guards the implements of sacrifice : such is the 
first of the three divisions of the bow (Sagittarius). 

26. [Mars] A pleasing female, of golden complexion, like 
the champ aka, 1 moderately handsome, sits on a throne, dis¬ 
tributing marine gems. This is described as the middle 
division of the bow. 

27. [The Sun] A man with a long beard, of a complexion 
yellow like the champaka. is sitting on a throne with a stall 
in his hand; he wears silk raiment and a deer’s skin : such 
is the third figure of the ninth sign. 

28. [Saturn] A man, of a terrible aspect, with the [369] 
body of a hog, hairy, having tusks like a Makara, 2 holds a 
yoke, a net, and fetters. He is first of Capricorn. 

29. [Venus] In the middle of Makara is a woman skilled 
in music, with eyes large like the petals of the lotus, and with 
a dark complexion. She soeks various things; she is decorated 
with jewels; and wears metallic ornaments in her ears. 

80. [Mercury] A man, shaped like a Kinnara, 3 clothed in 
a woollen cloth, and furnished with quiver, bow, and armour, 
bears on his shoulder a jar adorned with gems : ho is last 
of the sign Makara. 

31. [The Sun] Tho first of the jar (Aquarius) is a man 
with the head of a vulture, cloth d in silk and wearing an 
antelope’s hide with a woollen cloth: his mind is busied in 
obtaining oil, ardent spirits, water, and food. 

32. [Mercury] In a burnt carriage, a woman clad in soiled 
apparel, bearing vessels on lier head, is collecting metals in a 
forest containing cotton trees. 

33. [ Venus] A man of a dark complexion, with hairy ears, 
adorned with a*diadem, carries and transports vases with 


1 Miihflia Chainpuee. 

" Am t monster. Perhaps tlic Narwhal may be intended. 

3 A human figure wi u the head of a burse. 
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articles of metal, and with bark, leaves, gam, and fruit. He 
is last of Kumbha. 

34. [Jupiter] The first of the fish (Pisces) navigates the 
sea in search of ornaments for his wife; he has jewels, and 
his hands are full of vessels U 3 ed in sacrifice, together with 
pearls, gems, and shells. 

35. [The Moon] A woman, surpassing in complexion the 
blossom of the champaka , ascends a ship with lofty masts and 
flags, and approaches the shore of the sea, accompanied by 
her retinue. This is declared by sages to be the second in 
the tripartite division of Mina. 

[370] 36. [Mars] Near a cavern, in a forest, a naked man, 
with serpents entwined round his body, and tormented by 
robbers and fire, laments. He is the last of the fish. 

Arabian astronomers in like manner divide each sign of the 
zodiac into three parts, denominated Wajh (&>^), or in the 
plural Wujuh (yrj), which severally belong to the different 
planets 1 thenco called Rabb ul wajh. The proper import of tin- 
term (Ap-j) is face or countenance ; agreeing with the Greek 
7rpocra)7roi/, which is similarly employed in this acceptation. 2 

The near correspondence of the drcMdnas with the Decani 
of Roman authors and Aettavoi of Grecian writers will bo 
evident from the following passage of Manilius, supported 
by quotations from other authors, which I shall insert on the 
faith of Saumaise; 3 the original works from which they are 
taken not being here procurable. 

Manilius says : 4 

Quam partem dco imam dixer^ Decania gentes ; 

A mimero nomen position esfc, quod partibus astro 
Oondita tricenis propria sub sorte feruntur, 

Et tribuunt donas in so coeuntibus astris, 

Inque vieem terris hafitantur sidera Siguis. 

1 In the following ordor, beginning from Aru , viz. Mars, tlu Sun, Venus, 

Mercury, the Moon, Saturn, Jup' ' he Sun, etc.— IkMcdiu.'l iSajd. 

2 Firmici Ma thesis sen Attroi: , vide infri. 

s Sahnasii Pliniarus Exercitatiotus, p. 460, etc. 

4 Lib. iv., 298-602. 
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Hephaestion expressly declares, 1 that “each sign of the 
zodiac is divided into three Decani comprising ten [371] 
degrees each; the first division of Aries is named Chontare; 
the second Chontachre ; and the third Sicet.” 

Firmicus differs in the names, and does not allow ten com¬ 
plete degrees to each Decanus. Thus, in the sign Aries, the 
three first degrees are, according to him, unappropriated; 
the five next belong to the first Decanus Asitan ; the next 
nine are vacant ; and the four following appertain to the 
second Decanus Senacher ; five degrees are again unoccupied; 
and the four last belong to the third Decanus Sentaeher. 2 

We learn from Psellus 3 that the several Decani were 
figured with different attributes and dresses; and from Demo- 
philus and Firmicus 4 that they represent the planets. The 
first appertained to Mars; the second to the Sun; and the 
third to Yen us (the Hindu author says, Jupiter). 

This astrological notion was confessedly received from 
foreign nations. The doctrine seems to be ascribed bv 
Firmicus to Nekepso, king of Egypt ; 5 and Psellus cites a 
Babylonian author, whom he calls Teucer, and who is also 
noticed by Porphyrins; besides, the names of [372] the Decani, 
stated by IIephae3tion and Firmicus, are decidedly barbarous. 
It was not, therefore, without reason, that Saumaise and 
Kircher sought a derivation of the word Decanus itself from 
a foreign language. It cannot be deduced, as Scaliger pro¬ 
poses, from the similar term for an inferior officer commanding 

o 

Ka\ iarlv 6 npuros x oi,ra ph & & tievrepos X 0Ura XpK & rpiros cri/Ur. 

5 Salmasii, Plin. £xerc.> p. 460. 

8 EiVl yap fa faderrwv (Mow rpds Kcerei\rypfaot Acnavol iroiKi\6pop<p >, 6 
v kart/uv TTtKcKuv, 6 8 * els &AAo rt io’XVfMrurptvos dnao'p.a. uv d ra do tj /cal 
Tt ; rx XV par a 8aterv\ltav iyy Xtyets crcpevfiSvats, bxorp67rcua tietvur (barker erat. ravra 
jUc; ' ° r,y & Tevxpos teal ol k:.t' fad vcv ircpirrol ra pereccpa. 

* “ Prinium Trpdo-ofTrov esfc i a pl.meta Cttjus signum est: se< mdum ?rpderonrov 
planeta sequeiis, et sic deinceps. Aries est Martis primum Trpdaconov, secundum 
iertium Veneris, juxta aeriem eirantium.” This agrees precisely with the 
Arabian . 

5 , Slc et Nekepso, iEgypti justissiraus imperator, et astrulogus valde bonus, 
per ipsos Decunos omnia vifeia valewdincsque coUegu, osLuitdena quaru yalcludinein 
quis Dccanua efficeret, etc. 
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ten men ; x since this office and its designation were first 
introduced later than the time of Manilius, by whom the 
astrological term is employed ; and Porphyrius expressly 
affirms that the word was used by those whom he denominates 
4 ancients.’ 2 Huet, not concurring in either of the opinions 
above mentioned, supposes the term to have been corruptly 
formed by the astrologers of Alexandria from the Greek 
numeral with a Latin termination. 3 If this be admitted, it 
still remains not improbable that some affinity of sound, in 
the Egyptian or in the Chaldaic name, may have suggested the 
formation of this corrupt word. 

The Sanskrit name apparently comes from the same source. 

I do not suppose it to be originally Sanskrit, since in that 
language it bears no etymological signification. For the same 
reason, it is likely that the astrological doctrine itself may be 
exotic in India. One branch of divination, entitled Tajaka, 
has been confessedly borrowed from the Arabians; and the 
technical terms used in it are, as I am informed by Hindu 
astrologers, Arabic. The casting of nativities, though its 
practice is of more ancient date in India, may also have been 
received from Western astrologers : Egyptians, Chaldeans, or 
even Greeks. If so, it is likely that the Hindus may have 
received astronomical hints at the same time. 

[378] By their own acknowledgment, 4 they have cultivated 
astronomy for the sake of astrology ; and they may have 
done so with the aid of hints received from the same quarter, 
from which their astrology is derived. In the present instance 
Varahamihira himself, as interpreted by his commentator, 
quotes the Yavanas (meaning perhaps Grecian authors), iri a 

1 Erant Decani denis militibus propositi. Ycget 2. 8. 

3 O0s Ttva, £/cdAe<rav titKavovs ol iraKaioi. 

s Huetii Animadversiones ad Man ilium, lib. iv. v. 298. 

4 Bhflskara expressly says, il By ancient astronomers, the purpose of the 

science is declared to be judicial astrology ; anJ that, indeed, depends on the 
influence of configurations; and these, on the appar. nt places of the planets.*'— # 
Qoludhyat/a, 1. v. 6. [ Vi Note 0. to ti Dissertation on the Algebra of tl - 

DLindm, where this question is further investigated.] 
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manner which indicates, that the description of the dreshkanas 
is borrowed from them. 

The name of Yavanach&rya, who is cited by Bhattotpala, 
would not be alone decisive. He is frequently quoted by 
Hindu astronomers: and it is possible, though by no means 
certain, that, under this name, a Grecian or an Arabian author 
may be intended. To determine that point, it will bo requisite 
(unless the work attributed to him be recovered) to collect all 
the passages, in which Yavan&ch&rya is cited by Sanskrit 
authors ; and to compare the doctrines ascribed to him with 
those of the Grecian and Arabian writers on astronomy. Not 
being prepared for such a disquisition, I shall dismiss this 
subject for the present, without offering any positive opinion 
on the question, which has been here proposed. 
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XV. 

ON THE NOTION OF THE HINDU ASTRONOMERS 
CONCERNING THE PRECESSION OF THE EQUI¬ 
NOXES AND MOTIONS OF THE PLANETS. 


[Prom the Asiatic Researches, vol. xii. pp. 209—250. 
Calcutta , 1816. 4to.] 


[374] In an essay on tlie Indian and Arabian divisions of 
tlie Zodiac, inserted in the ninth volume of the Asiatic Re¬ 
searches, I adverted to a passage of Bhaskara, on the pre¬ 
cession of the equinoxes, and intimated an intention of further 
Noticing this subject in a separate essay. 1 The passage which 
I had then in view, occurs in Bh&skara's description of the 
armillary sphere. 8 It appears to me deserving of distinct 
examination for the information which it contains, the diffi¬ 
culties which it presents, and the variety of topics which it 
suggests. I shall hero quote the original, and add a verbal 
translation. 

*fhfrarr t n 

^rwr: ^ ^^r^fr^r : w ^ « 

‘ The intersection of the ecliptic and equinoctial circles is 

J As. Itea. vol. ix. p. 363 (p. [350] of the present volume.) 

2 Gol&dhy&ya, o. 6. v. 17 und 18. 
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the Kr&ntipata, or intersecting point of the sun’s path. [375] 
Its revolutions, as declared on the authority of Surya (Saurok- 
tah), are retrograde three myriads in a kalpa. This is the same 
with the motion of the solstice, as affirmed by Munjala, and 
others. But, according to their doctrine, its revolutions are 
199,669 in a kalpa' 

This is the very passage to which the commentator on the 
Surya-siddhanta, cited by Mr. Davis, 1 alludes, where he says, 
‘the meaning of BMskara-acharya was not that Surya [in 
the Surya-siddhanta] gave 30,000 as the revolutions of the 
places of the colures, in a lcalpa; the name lie used being 
Saura, not Surya, and applied to some other book/ 

It is certainly true, as here observed by this commentator, 
that Bh&skara’s quotation does not agree with the text of the 
Surya-siddhanta, which expresses, ‘ The circle of the asterisms 
moves eastward thirty scores in a yuga. Multiplying the 
number of elapsed days by that, and dividing by the terrestrial 
days, [which compose the cycle], the quantity obtained is an 
arc, which, multiplied by three, and divided by ten, 2 gives 
degrees ( an&a ) termed ay ana [or the place of the colure] 

g?) *rr*rt in yrf Xvwit i 

Here the number of revolutions is 600 in a yuga> answering 
to 600,000 in a kalpa; and not, as stated by Bh&skara, 
30,000. But the commentator's mode of reconciling the con¬ 
tradiction, by supposing a different book from the Surya- 
siddh&uta to have been intended, is ineom[376]patible with 
Bhatkara’s own explanation of his text in the Vasan&-bhasliya, 
containing annotations by himself on hi3 own treatise. He 
there says in express words, ‘ the revolutions of the intersecting 




1 As. Res. vol. ii. p. 207 


2 Ratio of 27° to 00°. 
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point of the sun’s path are stated in the Suiya-sidd’nanta as 
amounting to 30,000 in a kalpa.’ 1 

v* C\ 


His commentator, Muniswara, has therefore recourse to 
other expedients for reconciling the contradiction between 
Bh&akara’s quotation and tho text of the Siirya-siddli&nta• 
Some, lie observes, have proposed to read niyuta ‘ a hundred 
thousand,’ for ayuta ‘a myriad.’ 2 Others have supposed the 
li ( itpa to be a twentieth part only of the period usually so 
denominated. The commentator further suggests the re¬ 
solution of the term vyastdh , translated ‘retrograde,’ into vi 
for vinhati ‘twenty,’ and astdh which he makes to signify 
multiplied/ and expounds the phrase, ‘thirty thousand mul¬ 
tiplied by twenty.’ But, dissatisfied with this and with 
another exposition, by which tray am ‘ three ’ is construed into 
Sixty/ he gives the [377] preference to an equally strained 
interpretation, which divides tho sentence into tw’o members : 


its revolutions are declared by Surya, and [according to a 
different authority] are retrograde three myriads in a kalpa / 
However unsatisfactory these explanations of the text may 
ke, they prove the concurrence of tho commentators of both 
works, in the received interpretation of the obscure passage of 
the Surya-siddlidnta, which is the subject of thoir discussion. 
1 hat interpretation is supported by corresponding passages of 
Bio Soma-siddlianta, Laghu-vasishtha, and Sakalya-sanliitu, in 
which the number of six hundred revolutions is explicitly 


Uh&sliara’s Y&sanh-bhCishya on the astronomy and spherics of his Siddhantn- 
^omuui. This volume of annotations is commented, with the 8'iromani, by 
^ fisinhn in the V&aanSi-v&rfcHka, os proceeding- from tho same writer; and is 
expressly acknowledged to ho a work of the author of the text (as it actually 
purports) by the scholiast Munis warn, in this very place, where he is endeavouring 
0 support his own interpretation of tho text, against the apparent and natural 
sense of a parage in the author’s notes. 

Be alludes either to the V&sank-varttika, in which that emendation of the 
r ^t is actually suggested by the annotator N pis inha, or to some earlier com¬ 
mentary in which tho some conjectural emendation may have been originally 
proposed. 6 J 
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stated: 1 as well as by other quotations, which clearly demon¬ 
strate that a libration of the equinoxes, at the rate of six 
hundred in a yuga, was there meant. For, in all the passages 
quoted, the revolution, as it is termed, of the equinoctial 
points, consists in a libration of them within the limits of 
twenty-seven degrees east, and as many west, of the be¬ 
ginnings of Aries and Libra: and that such is the meaning 
conveyed in the text of the Surya-siddhanta, is distinctly 
shown by the [378] commentator cited by Mr. Davis, 2 as well 
as by the other commentators on that work. 

The same doctrine is taught in the P&r&sara-siddhanta, as 
quoted by Mumswara; and, if we may rely on the authority 
of a quotation by this author from the works of Aryabhatta, 
it was also maintained by that ancient astronomer; but, 
according to the first-mentioned treatise, the number of libra- 
tions amounts to 581.709, and according to the latter, 578,159 
in a kalpa, instead of 600,000; and Aryabhatta has stated the 
limits of the libration at 24° instead of 27 0 . 3 

Bh&skara himself, adopting the doctrine for which he quotes 
the authority of Munj&la, in the passage above cited, mentions 
a complete revolution of the places of the colures through the 

IX XIX XV ▼ VI 

twelve signs of the zodiac, at the rate of 59 54 2 31 12 per 
annum, or 199,669 complete revolutions in a kalpa. Having 
computed, upon the same principle, the quantity of the prc- 

f? wzt inffcnsfssn* i 

Soma-siddhdnta. 

■spp* ^5} <nf*r ^ 11 

S'dkalyasanhitd> i. 286-291. 

■^r: *1*3w^tfwrr finiWT 11 

I agh u-vas i*h (ha-s iddkdnta y 

cited by Dhdhbhhi and Nrisinha on the Sfarya-riddhwito. 

2 Ab. Rea., vol. ii. p. 267. The commentator in Nyisinha. 

A'ryabhatta, in the A'ryfishtaeata; quoted by Munfawara. It is especially noccs- 
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rev. a o i iq hi it ii v n 

cession in liis own time at 91,189 0 10 54 35 23 55 40 48, 

he thence, for the sake of facility in calculation, assumes 
in his practical treatise, named Karana-kutuhala, the actual 
precession in whole numbers at eleven degrees, and allows the 
annual motion to be taken at one minute. 1 The time for 
which this [379] computation was made is the same with 
the epocha of the Karana-kutuhala; 2 which is the year 
1105 Saka, 3 thirty-three years after the Siromani was com¬ 
pleted. 4 

Bhaskara's authority, supporting that of Munjala, and 

countenanced by Vishnuchandra's, 5 has not availed with 

Indian astronomers. Evep his commentator Muniswara re¬ 
jects the notion of a complete revolution; and, in his own 
treatise, entitled Siddluinta-s&rvabhauma, asserts the doctrine 
of libration, and attempts to refute the other opinion, not 
indeed by argument, but in deference to the Surya-siddh&nta, 
and other authorities to which it is opposed. Upon the same 
ground, Kamal&kara, in the Siddhanta-tattwaviveka, says, ‘The 

sary to distinguish the particular work of this author, to which reference is made: 

:«.uches him for his inconsistency iu affirming revolutions of 
tlio nodes in the A'ryhshta^afca, which he denied in tho Dafo-gitaka. It is tl lore- 
foro probable that the libration of the equinoxes (considered as nodes), for which 
tho first-mentioned work is quoted, may not be stated in the other. 

1 Munftfwara, in his commentary on the 3'iromaiii. 

2 Tho Graha-lhghava, written in 1442 S'&ka, deducts 444 from the expired 
years of the S'fika, and divides by sixty, reckoning the precession at a minute a 
year. This agrees nearly with the K irana-kuluhala: for, if the same number 
(444) be deducted from the years expired ( 110.5 S'nka), the remainder gives but 
one minute above 11% tho quantity there assumed by Bhhskura. 

It.Yumchundni, who in the Khla-nirnayt states the quantity of procession as 
amounting to 12% and reckons the precession at a mi. uto of a degree a year, 
seems also to have followed the same authority. He may therefore havo 
written about sixty years subsequent to the date of the Km mm kut fibula; or 
S'fika ll->>. This ascertainment of the ago of Rhmaohaiidra-ueh&rya is a step 
towards investigating the age of writers in other branches of science who have 
quoted this author, or who are cited by him. They are numerous. 

3 Fnizf. in his translation of Ilk'iskar.a’s Lilfivati. 

4 For it was finished when the author was thirty-six years of age ; and he was 
born iu 1036 S'fika: as he informs . 

ft Author of the Vasishtha-sulu'.. -ta, a di tinH work from the Lnghu-vnsishfcha 
cited by Dadubhfii, and (under the title ot Yasbshtha-siddhfinta) by Nybinha. 
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degrees of the colures, as stated by Munjala, and taught in 
the Siromani, contrary to what is declared by Arka (Surya) 
and others, from not rightly understanding what was by them 
declared, [380] must be rejected by the wise/ He certainly 
here expresses the prevalent opinion of the Hindu astronomers, 
which is decidedly in favour of a libration of the places of the 
colures. 

Besides Munj&la mentioned by Bhaskara, the only other 
ancient author, whose name I find quoted for a complete 
revolution of the equinoctial and solstitial points, is Vishnu- 
chandra, from whose works a passage i3 cited by Prithudaka- 
swami, declaratory of a solstitial yuga$ or period of the ayana . 

The text is corrupt in respect of the lowest digits of the 
number; and, having found no other quotation of it, I shall 
not attempt to state the period from a conjectural emendation 
of this passage. 

It is necessary to observe that some of the ancient writers 
on astronomy have not admitted a periodical motion of the 
equinoxes. This is adverted to by Bhaskara himself, 1 who 
instances Brahmagupta. The reason of that omission or denial 
is supposed by Bhaskara 2 to have been the inconsiderable 
quantity of the deviation or precession, not then remarkable, 
and consequently unheeded by Brahmagupta; since whose 
time it is become sensible, and therefore it is now taken into 
account. 3 Bhaskara next inquires 4 why Brahmagupta and 
the rest did not [3&1] nevertheless state it on the strength 
d' authority, since it had been declared in the Saura-siddhunta, 

1 In the Vhsanfi-bh&shyu. * Ibid. 

ii 

* Why has it nothin stated bv Brahmagupta and other skilful astronomers? 
it was not perceived by them, because it was then inconsiderable. But it is 
perceived by the modern*, because it is now considerable. Accordingly it is con¬ 
cluded that there is motion [of tho 00181100 ].’ Bk Oskar a in the Yhsan&-bh&shya. 
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in like manner as the numbers of revolutions, the periphery of 
epicycles, etc/ 1 

He replies, c In mathematical science holy tradition is 
authority so far only as it agrees with demonstration. He 
goes on to say, * Such motion as results from the assigned 
revolutions, bv which places being calculated agree with those 
which are observed, must be admitted, whether taught by a 
holy sage or by a temporal teacher. If then the same places 
are deducible from other revolutions, which oi the assigned 
motions is the true one ? The answer is, whichever agrees 
with present observation must be admitted. But if in process 
of time the difference become great, then men of genius, like 
Brahmagupta, will arise, who will acknowledge such motions 
as agree with presont observation, and compose books ( sdstras ) 
conformable thereto. Accordingly, this mathematical science 
has no end in eternal time/ 

But Brahmagupta’s commentator, expounding a passage ol 
this author, 3 which ho considers to be levelled against those 
who affirmed a periodical revolution of the solstitial points, 
and which does deny such a revolution, and declares the 
solstice to be invariable, because the longest day and shortest 
night occur constantly at the end of Mithuna or Gemini, 
adverts, in the course of his exposition of the text, to passages 
which place the southern and northern solstico respectively 
in the middle of Aslesha and beginning of Dhanishtlm, and 
proceeds to remark, * This [382] only proves a shifting of the 
solstice, not numerous revolutions oi it through the ecliptic. 
His notion appears, then, to have been, that his author was 
aware of the fact oi a change in the positions of the solstitial 
and equinoctial points, but did not admit the inference that 
the motion must be periodical. 

* Ch. ii. 
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From all that lias been said, it appears that some of the 
most celebrated astronomers, as Brahmagupta, have been 
silent on the subject of a change in the places ot the colures, 
or have denied their regular periodical motion. That others, 
as Alunjala and Bhaskara (we may add Yishnuchandra), 
have asserted a periodical revolution of the places of the 
colures. But that the greater number of celebrated writers, 
and all the modem Hindu astronomers, have affirmed a 
libration of the equinoctial points. 

The earliest known author who is cited for the support of 
this doctrine, as far as present research has gone, is Xvya,- 
bhatta, who is undoubtedly more ancient than Brahmagupta ; 
for he is repeatedly quoted in the Brahma-sphuta-siddlmnta, 
which is ascribed to Brahmagupta, and which there is every 
reason to consider genuine, since the text of the book accords 
with the quotations from that celebrated astronomer to be 
found in treatises of various dates. 

1 purposely omit in this place the Surya-siddh&nta, Soma, 
S&kalya, Vasisktha, and Parasara, because their authenticity 
and age are subjects of question or of controversy. 

Relying then upon the quotation from the work of Xrya.- 
bliatta, and on the tendency of Bh&skara’s observations, both 
in his text and notes, it may be inferred, that the notion of a 
libration of the equinoxes is of some antiquity in India; since 
Brahmagupta, by whom Aryabhata is repeatedly mentioned, 
is either author dr [383] republislnr of an astronomical 
system which was copied by Bhaskara in 1150 a.d., but which 
is adapted to a much earlier age. 

The doctrine in question found advocates formerly among 
the astronomers of Europe and of Arabia. Arzael, a Spaniard, 
and a mathematician of the eleventh century, 1 author of a 
treatise entitled Observations on the Obliquity of the Zodiac, 

1 Ho observed the quantity of the obliquity of the ecliptic about the year 1070; 
aiul is ii.tim'd by Abraham obu bziHj "who wrote iu ttio twelfth lentui) (a.d. 1144 
or 1150), ad anterior to him by seventy-one years, Riccioli, dimag. nov. 
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affirmed a libration or trepidation in longitude within the 
limits of 10° E. and W. at the rate of a degree in seventy-five 
years. 1 Two centuries after him, Thabit ben Korrah, an 
astrologer, 2 assigned to this supposed trepidation the limits 
of 22° E. and W. 3 To the same astrologer, by some supposed 
to have lived as much earlier, as he is here stated to have 
been later, a different doctrine is ascribed, affirming a motion 
of the intersected points of the ecliptic and equinoctial in a 
small circle described with the radius 4° 18' 43 '. 4 

They were led to that hypothesis (according to a remark 
quoted by the authors who have refuted the notion) 5 by 
considering that 4 Hermes had found some of the fixed stars 
more distant from the beginning of Aries, than Ptolemy sub¬ 
sequently did: for instance the bright star of Hydra in 7° of 
Leo, placed by Ptolemy in 30° of Cancer; and the star named 
Yultur Cadcns, in 24° of Sagittarius, but by Ptolemy in 17V 

[384] The notion of a trepidation in longitude, but at a 
rate not equable, had been entertained by the astronomers who 
compiled the Alphon ire Tables, though Alphonsus himself 
was subsequently led to the adoption of a corrector opinion, 
and to the consequent alteration of the tables first published 
by him. 6 

The earliest mention of a libration in longitude, which 
has been found in any Arabic writer, is in the work of 
Muhammad ben Jabar, eumamed Albatani, and by us called 
Albategnius. This celebrated astronomer, an Arabian by 
birth and Sabian by religion, flourished at the end of the 
ninth century; 7 or, to speak with precision, about the year 

1 Riceioli, Almagcstum now. . 3. 28, 6. 

2 Moreri, Diet. 

3 Erasmus Reinhold ou iPurbflcb ; Rice. Almag. nov. 3, 28* 6. 

4 Montucla, Hist, d<-., Math.> toI. i. p. 346. 

& Augustinus Iticciiis, dc motu oetaver. sph ere?. Regiomontanm, lib. 7. Dpi- 
tonics Ahnagesti. Rice. Aim. 3, 28, 6. 

0 Abrub&m Zacuthua, eited, like the preecdiug authorities, in Riccioli’s AImagest., 
3, 28, 6. 

1 D’H. rbelot, Dibl. Orient. 

YOL. HI. fv.iSAYS n.j 
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f Christ 879 ; l and from him we learn that certain as 
nomers, whom he does not appear to have anywhere named, 
had before him affirmed a libration of the fixed stars within 


the limits of 8° E. and W. at the rate of a degree in eighty 
or eighty-four years. 2 He himself maintained the doctrine of 
a uniform motion at the rate of a degree in sixty-six years. 3 

I have dwelt the longer upon the history of this opinion 
because it appears to me deserving of attention on more than 
one account. Albatani is the earliest of the Arabian astro¬ 
nomers who improved upon Ptolemy (for Alfargam, who 
was a century earlier, is not cited as correcting the Greek 
astronomer on this point). It was he, then, who first among 
the astronomers of the west of Asia computed the motion of the 
stars at a degree in sixty-six years ; which is almost the same 
with the rate of the motion of trepi[385]dation according to 
the Surya-sidclh&nta, and the herd of Hindu astronomers, who 
reckon a degree and a half in a century. 1 fie is the first 
also, as far as can be discovered, in whose works mention is 
made of a motion of trepidation, and we may be permitted to 
conjecture that the earlier astronomers alluded to by him were 
Indian; since we find Aryabhatta, an author seemingly of an 
earlier age, quoted for a libration of the equinoctial points 
within the limits of twenty-four degrees, at the rate of one 
in seventy-eight years ; and since wo know that an Arabian 
astronomer, anterior In nearly a century to Albatani, had 


compiled tables in conformity to rules of astronomy apparently 


Indian. 5 


1 He him elf furnishes the date, being the year 1627 of the era of Nabonassar. 
Albategn. c. 51, cited in Riceioli’s Almagest., 6 , 16, 2. 

3 Alhat 'gnius, c. 61, as cited by Riccioli. 8 Ibid, c. 51. 

4 This is the rate resulting from the quantity uf the motion in trepidation 
stated in the Sdryn-siddhhnta: and the same result* from the rules of calculation 
given in the BihiswaU-karann of Satunanda and in the Jatakarnavu improperly 
ascribed to Vnrhlmniihira. They both direct the number 421 to bo deducted 
from the expired years of S'hka ; and the ono deducts a tenth and reduces the 
remainder into degrees; the other adds half and divides by a hundred. Another 
rule, producing the same result, is mentioned in Railly’s A*!r. Ind. p. 76. 

6 'Ad rif it/fMr iS t.,d firnd.' {S ddhdnt ?) Abuliarag. Hid, Dy«as!., pp. 114 and 
161. Coatard’s Agronomy, p. 167, and Montucla, Hist, des Math., vol. i. p. 344. 
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Wc may then safely conclude, that, on the subject of the 
precession of the equinoxes, the Hindus had a theory, which, 
though erroneous, was their own; and which, at a subsequent 
time, found advocates among the astronomers of the west. 
That tlioy had a knowledge of the true doctrine of an uniform 
motion in antecedents, at least seven hundred years ago, 1 
when the astronomers of Europe also were divided on the 
question. That they had approximated [386] to the true 
rate of that motion much nearer than Ptolemy, before the 
Arabian astronomers, and as near the truth as these have ever 
done since. From this we may perhaps be led to a further 
conclusion, that the astronomy of the Hindus merits a more 
particular examination than it lias yet obtained, not indeed 
with any expectation of advancing the science of astronomy, 
which needs not such aid, and can derive none from the 
labours of astronomers who have recorded no observations; 
but for the history of the science, and ascertainment of the 
progress which was hero made : and that, with this view, the 
works of Hindu astronomers, whose age is precisely known, 
and in particular those of Bhaskara, which contain a com¬ 
plete course of astrouomy and of sciences connected with 
it, should be carefully perused; as well as those of Brahma¬ 
gupta, which are full of quotations from earlier astronomers, 
as Aryabbatta, 2 Yar&hamihira, 3 Srishena, 4 Yislmuchandra, 5 
and some others, who are cited by him for the purpose of 
exposing and correcting their errors. 

In regard to Var&hamihira and the Surya-siddhanta, both 
separately quoted in theBr&hma-sphuta-siddhantacf’ Brahma¬ 
gupta, I may here remark that a book entitled Srirya- 
siddhanta is mentioned by Var&hamihira himself, in his most 

1 Bk&fikai.'.* who quoits Huajhla, completed the S'iroani^i iii 107- Shka, or 
a.d. 1150. 

2 Author of no J)nAigUik£t and AYv&shta-fc'utii. 

n N;:med with censure by Brahmagupta. 

4 Author of the ft*> win Aa - auM hunt a, 

5 Mentioned as U author of the l w isukiji ‘-siddhdnfr. 
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undoubted work, the treatise on Astrology, entitled Yciruln 
sanhita, where, describing the qualifications requisite to form 
an accomplished astrologer, he says, 4 The astrologer should be 
conversant with divisions of time and geometrical figures, as 
taught in the five Siddhantas, or [387] systems of astronomy, 
called Paulisa, Romaka, Yasishtha, Saura, and Paitdmaha/ 1 

Yarahamiliira, as appears from the quotations of his own 
commentators Bhattotpala and many other astronomical 
writers, is likewise author of a treatise entitled Tancha - 
siddhantika , in which the five systems above mentioned are 
compared ; and, as far as can be gathered from quotations, 
their agreements and disagreements noticed. A passage of 
this treatise, as cited by Bhattotpala, is sufficiently remarkable 
to be here inserted, since it bears relation to the subject of this 
paper. It corresponds in import to a passage quoted by Mr. 
Davis, and Sir William Jones, 2 from the third chapter of tlio 
Yar&hi sanhitd ; but refers the actual position of the colures 
to the asterisms instead of the signs of tho zodiac. 

4 When the return of tho sun took place from flic middle of 
Asleshd, the tropic was then right. It now takes place from 
Punar vasii.’ 

The same five systems of astronomy from which Yar&lia- 
mihira is understood to have compiled the astronomical treatise 
just now quoted, and which are named by him in [388] 

^ %rn ii 

[F -r those five SiAdMntas, of. Remand's MtaMro turVInth, p. 332 (Mtnwres 
dt f Academic tk» Truer ip?, xviii. Albfrdni positively states that the 

Paulirfa-idddhfinta *;.• attributed to j eu! ; the Greek, a native of K*»ypt. The 
only ShUMnfcue ho could him. If procure wv. ro tboso Of Paulina ami Brahmagupta 
fe. 334).] 

3 As. fie8., toI. ii. p. 391. 
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the passage of liis astrology befoi -6 cited, are mentioned by 
rahmagupta also as standard authorities, and enumerated 
} him in the same order: and his names, which are precisely 
t ie same with those in Yarahamihira’s enumeration , 1 are 
explained by Bhattotpala, as intending the Pulisa-siddh&nta, 
omaka-siddhdnta, V asishtha-siddhdnta, Surya-siddhanta, aud 
Brahma-siddhdnta. 

. tliese books are frequently cited in astronomical com¬ 
pilations, and are occasionally referred to their real or sup¬ 
posed authors. The first is everywhere assigned to Pulisa, 
whose name it bears. The Romaka-siddhdnta is ascribed by 
the scholiast of Brahmagupta, and by a commentator of the 
Surya-siddhdnta, to &riseua or Srishena (for the name is 
variously written). The Ydsishtha-siddhdnta is by the same 
authority given to Vislmuchandra. Both these authors are 
repeatedly mentioned with censure by Brahmagupta $ and it is 
acknowledged that they are entitled to no particular deference. 

[ 08 J] The Brahma-siddhdnta, which is the basis of Brahma¬ 
gupta s work, is not anywhere attributed to a known author: 
but referred in all quotations of it w r hich have fallen under 
observation, either to the Yishnu-dharmottara-purdna, of 
v^hicli it is considered as forming a part, or to Brahm 'i (also 
called Pitamaha), who is introduced into it as the speaker in 
1 dialogue with Bhrigu; or it is acknowledged to be the work 

I! 

This passage , in whieh ,1 q Pauli.-dio, Romaka, Vhsishtha, Saura, and Puitknmha 
•ire specified, is introductory to a division of the lunar ;• "tori ins (for astroln^*:;! 
purposes, it should seem), in unequal portions, by all-otinir to fifteen of th»m 
quantity equivalent to the mean diurnal moth u of the moon in minutes of a 
egu.-e (790' 35"), and half u8 more ^ 0 f those asteritmis (1185' *32 'i, 

tUlt H0 ttUich less to the like number of nafat itras (89V 17") nnd assigning the 
complement of the circle (26-P 18") to the supphun atary rmkshaira called Abhijil. 

(&V 1 The numbers here sc: down arc copied from the scholiast Bhattotp.t a. 
;! nd ? r ° m Bh&skara’s commentators ; be htr: r tated by them at th nearest .vomi 
•o tin moon » mean daily motion aecordi ._; to Brahmagupta and 3>h'> • • 1 : • a 

httlo less than 790' 35".) 
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of some unknown person. 1 The true author it may be now 
impracticable to discover, and would be vain to conjecture. 

The Surya-siddhanta (if the same which we now possess) 
is in like manner ascribed to no certain author, unless in the 
passage cited by our colleague, Mr. Bentley, 2 who says, that 
4 in the commentary on the Bhaswati, it is declared that 
Var&ha was the author of the Suryarsiddhanta \ and who 
adds, that ‘Satananda, the author of the Bhaswati, was a 
pupil of Yaralia under whose directions he himself acknowledges 
he wrote that work/ 

The concluding remark alludes to the following verse of the 
Bhaswati-karana. 

^TRWTct l! 

c Yext I will propound succinctly, from Mihira’s instruction, 
[this system] equal to the Surya-siddh&nta/ 

[390] It is preceded by an introductoiy couplet, which will 
be found quoted at the foot of the page, 3 or is omitted in some 
c ‘pies; but the correct reading, as appears from collation of 
text and scholia, retains both. 

Admitting then its authenticity, and supposing, with most 
of the commentators, that Varahamihira is here intended by 
the single word Mihira, which, however, is a name of the sun, 

1 Dfcd&bhfu, in his commentary on the Stirya-siMhfinta, soys so. 

II 

2 As. Rea., yoI. vi. p. 672 . 

‘ Having bowed to the foot of tlio foo of Mura, the fortunate Sathnanda pro¬ 
pounds for the hanoflt of students, the Bhu- wati, in t he S'hka year 1021.’ 

Th«* author SVI'.iumhi, us he himself informs ns in the dose of idol, ok, min 
an inhabitant of Purasliott ima (the site of the temple of Jogaiuihtha) : and dotes 
lu work there in 4200 of the Rub } ticca, In the body of the work he directs the 
ditlcr* he-, of longitude to bo 11 c.konfd from the meridian of Pimt hott• Mia-kshcti-t. 
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and may here allude to the fabled dialogue of Surya with 
Maya, as is observed by the scholiast Balabhadra; 1 still the 
passage is not unambiguous. It does not necessarily imply 
oral tuition, and may refer to instruction derived from the 
works of Varaha; especially from the Pancha-siddhantika of 
that author, in which the Surya-siddhanta was explained 
concurrently with four other treatises termed Siddhanta. 

To return from this digression. It appears from what had 
been before said, that a work bearing the title oi Surya- 
siddhanta is named as authority by Var&hamiliira, in whose 
time, according to his assertion, the place of the [o91] sum¬ 
mer solstice was at the beginning of the sign Karkata, and in 
the asterism Punarvasu. A treatise under the same title is 
similarly mentioned by Brahmagupta, who has likewise noticed 
Var&hamiiira himself, and who is supposed by Bhaskara to 
have lived when the colures had not sensibly deviated from 
that position. 

It may be questioned whether this testimony be not over¬ 
thrown by proofs of a more modern date (between seven and 
eight hundred years ago), drawn from internal evidence, as 
set forth by Mr. Bentley, in his ingenious essays inserted in 
the sixth and eighth volumes of our Researches. 3 

Without entering at present into any disquisition on this 
subject, or discussing the accuracy of the premises; but. ac¬ 
ceding generally to the position, that the date of a set ot 
astronomical tables, or of a system for the computation of the 
places of planets, is deducible from the ascertainment ot a time 
when that system or set of tables gave results lmaie.^fc to the 
truth; and granting that the date above mentioned approxi¬ 
mates within certain limits to such an ascertainment 1 -hall 
merely observe, that: supposing the dates otherwise nieeun- 
cileable. still the book which we now have under the name of 

1 11 >s commentary is dated in 1405 of \ ikrmmiditya; nut«. t.mti 400 yours ngo, 

[Thiv h not the BainVmdra quoted by Albe uni, of. Rciimud, sur l Inti, 

P- Mfc] 

2 As. Res., vol. vi. p. 572. and vol. viii. p. 2v»o, 


Ml NIST#,, 
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urya, or Saura, siddhanta, may have been, and probably was, 
modernized from a more ancient treatise of the same name, 
the later work borrowing its title frofn an earlier performance 
of a different author. We have an instance of this practice 
in the kindred case of the Brahma-siddhanta; for we are ac¬ 
quainted with no less than three astronomical treatises bearing 
this title; one extracted from the Yishnu-dharraottara; another 
termed the S&kalya; and the third the Sphuta-siddh&nta of 
Brahmagupta: and an equal number of tracts entitled Vasish- 
tha-siddh&nta may be [392] traced in the quotations of authors ; 
one by Yishnuchandra; another termed Laghu-vasishtha, 
which from its name should be an abridgment ; and the third, 
apparently an ample treatise, distinguished as the Yriddha- 
vdsislitha. This solution of the objection also is entirely 
compatible with the tenor of the references to tho Saura, 
which have been yet remarked in the works of Brahmagupta 
and Var&hamihira; none of them being relativo to points that 
furnish arguments for concluding the age of the book from 
internal evidence. 

At all events, whatever may be thought of the Surya-siddh- 
dnta, we have the authority of a quotation from A'ryabhatta, 
to show that the Hindus had ascertained the quantity of tho 
precession more correctly than Ptolemy; and had accounted 
for it by a nlotion in libration or trepidation, before this 
notion was adopted by any other astronomer whose labours 
are known to us. v 

It appears also from a passage of Brahmagupta’s refutation 
of the supposed errors of that author, and from his com¬ 
mentators quotation of A'ryabhatta^ text, that this ancient 
astronomer maintained the doctrine of the earth’s diurnal 
revolution round its axis. * The sphere of the stars,’ lie 
affirms, ‘is stationary; and the earth, making a revolution, 
produces the daily rising and setting of stars and planets. M 

1 tot;; f^rer irrf?r^f€^t 

Tjtrr^fn wroijmm; i Aryabhut^:: dial by Rfitbuduka. 
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^Brahmagupta answers, ‘If tlio earth move a minute in a 
prana , then whence and what route does it proceed ? If it 
revolve, why do not lofty objects fall? 11 But his commentator, 
Prithudaka-swami, re[393] plies, ‘ Xryahhatta's opinion ap¬ 
pears nevertheless satisfactory; since planets cannot have 
two motions at onco: and the objection, that lofty things 
would fall, is contradicted; for, every way, the under part 
of the earth is also the upper; since, wherever the spectator 
stands, on the earth’s surface, even that spot is the uppermost 
point.’ 

We here find both an ancient astronomer and a later com¬ 
mentator 2 maintaining against the sense of their country- 
men, the rational doctrine which Heraclides of Pontus, tlio 
Pythagorean Ecphantus, and a few others among the Greeks, 
had affirmed of old, but which was abandoned by the astro¬ 
nomers both of the east and of the west, until revived and 
demonstrated in comparatively modern times. 3 

Brahmagupta is more fortunate in his reasoning where he 
refutes another theory of the alternation of day and night 
imagined by the Jainas, who account for the diurnal change 
by the passage of two suns, and as many moons, and a double 
set of stars and minor planets, round a pyramidical mountain, 
at the foot of which is this habitable earth. His confutation 
of that absurdity is copied by Bh&skara, who has added to it 
from Prithudaka’s gloss on' a different passage of Brahma¬ 
gupta, a refutation of auother notion ascribed by him to the 
same sect, respecting the translation of the earth in space. 

This idea has no other origin than the notion, that the 
earth, being heavy and without support, must perpetually 

9 The commentritor w: -to at least E<n n centuries ago; for ho is <piotud by 
Blue.vra in the text and notes of the S'iromani. 

" For an outUn<. vY A'ryc 1 halta's ayst* m «»i astronomy, sec a vote a! the dose 
of this Essay, p, [414]. 
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descend: and lias, therefore, no relation whatever to the 
modern opinion of a proper motion of the sun and stars. 

[394] Part of the passage of Bhaskara has been quoted in 
a former essay. 1 What regards the further subject now 
noticed is here subjoined. 

c The earth stands firm, by its own power, without other 
support in space. | 

‘ If there be a material support to the earth, and another 
upholder of that, and again another of this, and so on, there 
is no limit. If finally self-support must be assumed, why not 
assume it in the first instance ? why not recognize it in this 


multiform earth p 

‘As heat is in the sun and fire, coldness in the moon, 
fluidity in water, hardness in iron ; so mobility is in air ; and 
immobility in the earth, by nature. How wonderful are the 
implanted faculties ! 

‘ The earth, possessing an attractive force, 3 draws towards 
itself any heavy substance situated in the surrounding atmo¬ 
sphere, and that substance appears as if it fell. But whither 
can the earth fall in ethereal space which is equal and alike 
on every side ? 

‘ Observing the revolution of the stars, the Bauddhas 3 
acknowledge, that the earth has no support; but as nothing 
heavy is seen to remain in the atmosphere, they thence 
conclude that it falls in etlu real space. 

‘Whence do., thou deduce, 0 Bauddha, this idle notion, 
that, because any heavy substance thrown into the air, falls to 


the earth, therefore the earth itself descends?’ 4 

He adds ibis further explanation in his notes : ‘For if the 
earth were falling, au arrow shot into the air would not return 
t< it when tlie projectile force was expended, since [89f>] both 


' As. Kcft., vo). ix. ]), 322 [p. 201 of the present volume]. 

3 Like tho attraction of tlie loadstone for iron. M&richi on Bhaskara. 

3 Meaning tho Jaintia; us nppoare from the author's own annotation on thi 
puaaagc. 

‘ B'iromani, Oolfidhyftya, c i. v. 2, 4, 7 a I 0. 
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would descend. Nor can it be said that it moves slower, and 
is overtaken by the arrow ; for heaviest bodies fall quickest, 
and the earth is heaviest/* 

It has been observed in a former part of this essay, that 
Brahmagupta’s treatise of astronomy is founded on an anterior 
one entitled Brahrua-siddhanta; and the authenticity of the 
book extant under Brahmagupta’s name has been relied upon, 
and passages have been freely cited from it, as the genuine 
performance of that ancient astronomer. These matters appear 
to be of sufficient importance to deservo a more particular 
explanation of their grounds. 

The source from which Brahmagupta drew, is indicated by 
the author himself, in his introductory couplet, cited by 
Lakshmidasa in the commentary on Bliaskara : 1 

11 

mz cici u 

which, in a literal version, will stand thus :—‘ The computa¬ 
tion of planets, as declared by Brahma, and become imperfect 
by great length of time, is perspicuously ( sphuta ) explained 
by Brahmagupta, son of Jishnu.’ 

Hie ambiguity imputable to this passage is obviated by tbo 
more explicit terms of the initial stanza of his eleventh chap¬ 
ter, where Brahmagupta announce s a refutation of opinions 
opposed to the Br&hma-siddh&nta: 

f%RTRlT! I 
ii 

[390] ‘ I will refuto 'the errors (respecting the yugas and 
other matters) of those who, misled by ignorance, maintain 
things contrary to tbo Br&hin.: siddhanta.’ 

What the work is, to which Brahmagupta refers under the 
title specified by him, >hI corresponding to a subsequent 
Uici tiou by lii-u of ti i aita, :r>ba-siddhAnta (boln titles being 


1 Tilt’ Ga^it«-tattwa-pliint&.m ui, datui. in 1423 S'&ka,ov ! 01 a.d. 
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of the same import), is explained by the scholiasts of Bhaskara 
and of the Siuya-siddhanta. Nrisinha, a commentator on 
both texts, 1 affirms that Brahmagupta's rules are formed from 
the Vishnu-dharmottara-purana, in which the Br&hiaa-siddh- 
anta is contained; 2 Bh&skara’s commentator, Muniswara, 3 
remarks, that Brahmagupta, having verified by observation 
the revolutions stated in the Brahma-siddhdnta of the Vishnu- 
dharmottara, and having found them suitable to his own time, 
adopted these numbers, rejecting tho revolutions taught bv 
Surya and the rest. In other places the commentator cites 
parallel passages from Brahmagupta and the Br&hma- (also 
termed by him Pait&maha-) siddhanta of the \ r ishnn-dhar- 
mottara : 4 and these with numerous [397] quotations from 


1 He is the author of a commentary on the SOrya-siddhknta, and of tho 
Vteanh-vfirttika on Bhhskara’s test and notes. It is dated in 1543 SAka or 
1621 a.I). 

* As. Res., vol. ii. p. 242. 

3 Author of the Mhrichi on Bh&skara’s S'iromani, and of a distinct treatise of 
astronomy, the Siddhfinta-sfirvabhrmma. The earliest copy of the Mhrfchi is 
dated 1560 SAka (a.d. 1638), which is not much later than the date of the work 
itself; lor the Emperor NOruddin Jahangir is mentioned at the elo-se of tho 
book, as lie also is in the prefaco of a commentary on tho Sdrya-siddhhnta by 
the author’s father Rnnganhtha. 

4 Take the following as examples: 

1st. The number of sidereal days in a /.\. pa (viz. 1,582,236,450,000), which 
the Paithmaha-siddhhntu of the Vishiju-dharmottara (cited in MOrichi, ch. i.) 
expresses by these words : 

^rrf% ufa 

ii 

and Brahmagupta renders by the equivalent terms, 

2nd. The commencement of the kalpa , on Sunday, 1st Chaitra, at the moment 
f sunrise on the meridian of Lanka, which the Brhhma-siddhhnta of the 
\ whnu-dkarniottara-purriiiui (Mamhi, ch. ii.) thus o:presses: 

^rr% unfru i 

and Brahmagupta by the foliowing couplet. 

^ttt « 
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Biahmagupta iu the Chint&mani and in other commentaries 
on Bhdskara, os well as in tho author’s notes on his own text, 
aio exactly conformable with tho Brahma-sphuta-siddh&nta 
now in my possession, and which is accompanied by tho gloss 
of Brahmaguptas celebrated commentator Chaturveda-prithu- 
daka-swami. 

It appears, then, from a collation of the passages so cited, 
that Brahmagupta’s work is, at least in part, a paraphrase of 
the Biahma or Pai tarn aha; containing, how[398]ever, addi- 
ti°nal matter: and it is accordingly termed by one of the 
scholiasts of the Surya-siddhanta 1 a commentary on the 
Paitamaha $ and Chaturveda’s gloss is denominated by the 
saim scholiast an interpretation of the Pait&maha-bh&shya. 

In- support of what has been here said, I shall adduce a few 
instances of quotation on subjects possessing some degree of 
interest. 

Ihe first is one iu which Bhdskara vindicates a passage of 
Brahmagupta from the objections of his commentator, quoting 
the passage itself in his notes, and there naming the scholiast, 
Chaturveda; from which, be it remarked, tho commentary is 
ascertained to be anterior to Bhaskara’s work : I have a further 
reason, however, for citing the passage, as it furnishes occasion 
for some observations on the Indian theory of astronomy. 

I he Hindus, as is well known, place the earth in the centre 
of the world, and make the Sun and Moon and minor planets 
revolve round it, apparently in concentric orbits, with unequal 
or irregular motion. For a physical explanation of the phe¬ 
nomena, they imagine the planets driven by currents of air 
along their respective orbits (besides mo great vortex carrying 
stars and planets with prodigious velocity, round the earth, in 
the compass of a day). Tbe winds or currents, impelling the 
several planets, communicate to them velocities, by which 
their motion should be equable and in the plane 'of the 
ecliptic; but ihe piano is are drawn from this course by certain 

1 Dful&bh/n. 
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controlling powers, situated at tlie apogees, conjunctions, and 
nodes. 

These powers are clothed by Hindu imaginations with 
celestial bodies invisible to human sight, and furnished with 
hands and reins, by which they draw the planets from their 
[399] direct path and uniform progress. The being at the 
apogee, for instance, constantly attracts the planet towards itself, 
alternately, however, with the right and left hands. The 
deity of the node diverts the planet, first to one side, then to 
the other, from the ecliptic. And, lastly, the deity at the 
conjunction causes the planet to be one while stationary, 
another while retrograde, and to move at different times with 
velocity accelerated or retarded. These fancied beings are 
considered as invisible planets ; the nodes and apogees having 
a motion of their own in the ecliptic. 

This whimsical system, more worthy of the mythologies t 
than of the astronomer, is gravely set forth in the Surya- 
siddhanta ; and even Bh&skara gives in to it, though not 
without indications of reluctant acquiescence: for he has not 
noticed it in his text, and only briefly in bis notes. 

To explain on mathematical principles the irregularity of 
the planetary motions, the Hindu astronomers remove the 
earth from the centre of the planet’s orbit, and assume the 
motion in ti nt excentric to be really equable, though it appear 
irregular as viewed from tho earth. Another hypothesis is 
also taught by them; according to which the planet revolves 
with an equal but contrary motion in an epicycle, of which 
the centre ! : carried with like but direct motion 011 a concentric 
orbit. 

Bh&skara remarks that bote theories are equivalent, giving 
the same results iti computation ; but he maintains that the 
planet’s motion in an excenfric orbit (pratimaiidafa) is eon- 
eon an L to the truth, and the other liypoiliesis an epicycle 
(nkh/ichcha ifittu) i- : merelv a device for the facility of com¬ 
putation. 
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Both theories, with certain modifications, which will be sub¬ 
sequently noticed, suffice for the anomaly of the Sun and Moon. 
To account for the still greater apparent irre[400]gularifcies 
of the five minor planets, the Hindu astronomers make them 
revolve with direct motion on an epicycle borne on an excentric 
deferent. (In the case of the two inferior planets, the revolu¬ 
tion in the excentric is performed in the same time with the 
Sun : consequently the planet’s motion in its epicycle is in 
fact its proper revolution in its orbit. In the instance of the 
superior planets, on the contrary, the epicycle corresponds in 
time to a revolution of the Sun, and the excentric deferent 
answers to the true revolution of the planet in its orbit.) 

So far the Indian, system, as already remarked by Mr. 
Davis in his treatise on the astronomical computations of the 
Hindus, 1 agrees with the Ptolemaic, At the first glance it 
will remind the reader of the hypothesis of an exceDtric orbit 
devised by Hipparchus, and of that of an epicycle on a 
deferent, said to have been invented by Apollonius, but 
applied by Hipparchus. At the same time the omission of 
an equant (having double the excentricity of the deferent) 
imagined by Ptolemy for the five minor planets, as well as 
the epicycle with a deferent of the centre of the excentric, 
contrived by him to account for tho eveotion of the Moon, 
and the circle of anomaly of excentricity, adapted to tho 
inequality of Mercury’s motions* cannot fail to attract 
notice. 

The Hindus, who have not any of Ptolemy’s additions to 
the theory of Hipparchus, have introduced a difierent modifi¬ 
cation of the hypothesis, for they give an oval form to tho 
excentric or equivalent epicycle-, as well as to tho planet’s 
proper epicycle. That is, tin . assume the axis of the epicycle 
greater at the end of the ( sama) even quadrants of auomaly 
(°r in the lino of the apsides and conjun : "ns), and least at 
the end of the odd [401J quadrants (first and third), 

1 As. Eos., vrl. ii., p. 250. 
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and intermediately in proportion. 1 This contrivance of an 
oval epicycle is applied by certain astronomers to all the 
planets ; and by others is restricted to few; and by some is 
altogether rejected. Xryabhatta, for example, and the Surya- 
siddhanta, make both epieyles of all the planets oval, placing 
however the short axis of the proper epicycles of Jupiter and 
Saturn in the line of mean conjunction, termed by Hindu 
astronomers their quick apogee (sighrochcho). Brahmagupta 
and Bliaskara, on the contrary, acknowledge only the epicycles 
of Mars and Venus to be oval, and insist that the rest are 
circular. The author of the Siddhanta-sarvabhauma goes a 
step further, maintaining that all are circular, and taking the 
mean between the numbers given in the Surya-siddh4nta. 


1 Rad: Sine of anomaly :: DifF. between circles described on greatest and least 
axis: Dilf. between circles described on greatest axis and on the diameter of the 
epicycle for the proposed anomaly. 'Whence the circle described on that diameter 
1 •. determined; and is used for the epicycle in computations for that anomaly. 
Since circles are to each otlar us their radii, the proportion above stated answers 
to the following; seraitransverse axis: dill', between transverse and conjugate 
semiaxr : : ordinate of the circle: a fourth proportional; which is precisely the 
difference between that ordinate and an ordinato of the ellipse for the same absciss. 
Hindu astronomers take it for the difference between the radius of the circum¬ 
scribed circle and the eomidiameter of the ellipse at an angle with the axis equal 
to the proposed anomaly; and, in an ellipsis very little executed, the errori, small. 


Ill [ESSAYS II.] 



[402] Dimensions of the E it cycles in Degrees of the Deferent. 
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r i ; iry< of Mm - a< • tin^ to Brniirmoruphi and ITia-kara, :n-. increased in -i\ signs and dirainhhed in six other signs of anomaly, by 
: a mu.;! iti lb md !«y this pMjiorti m; sine <>f : '* . si no or cosine of anomaly (whichever be the least) : : 6° 40': correction additive' in six first 

Soils, and snh tractive in six htft. 

i 'I . ;.it ■ • ■;. V. , i- arc v -i. ,-vl -ho circles describ'd on the transverse and conjugate c\i (circles circumscribed and inscribed) are hero 

stated. 
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[403] A further difference of theory, though not of practice, 
occurs among the Hindu astronomers, in regard to the curva¬ 
ture of the excentric deferents, and the consequent method of 
computing on the equivalent hypothesis of epicycles. 

A reference to Mr. Davis’s Essay, 1 and to the diagrams 
which accompany it, will render intelligible what has been 
already said, and what now remains to be explained. It is 
there observed, that it is only in computing the retrcgrada- 
tions, and other particulars respecting the minor planets, that 
the Hindus find the length of the kania e © 2 (or line drawn 
• from the centre of the earth to the planet's place in the epi¬ 
cycle). In other cases, as for the anomalistic equation of the 
Sun and Moon, they are satisfied to take he as equal to the 
sine lm z (that is, the sine of mean anomaly, reduced to its 
dimensions in the epicycle in parts of the radius of the con¬ 
centric, equal to the sine of the anomalistic equation). The 
reason is subjoined: ; The difference, as the commentator on 
the Surya-siddhanta observes; being inconsiderable/ 

Most of the commentators on the Surya-siddhanta do assign 
tb: reason; but some of them adopt Brahmagupta’s expla¬ 
nation. This astronomer maintains that the operation of 
finding the kania is rightly omitted in respect of the excentrics 
or equivalent epicycles of all the planets, and retained in 
regard to the proper epicycles of the minor planets carried by 
the excentric deferents. His hypothesis, as briefly intimated 
by himself and ns explained by Bhdskara, supposes the 
epicycle, which represents tho excentric, to be augmented in 
the proportion [404] which kania (or the distance of the 
planet's place from the earth's centre) bears to the radius of 
the concentric; and it is on this account, and not as a mero 
approximation, that the finding of tho kania, with the sub¬ 
sequent operation to which it is applicable, is dispensed with; 1 

1 Am Eos., vul, ji. p. 210. 

2 . . Eos., vol ii. p, 260. Diagram, fig. 2. 3 Ibid. 

' For Up i : porphory of tho tpiio <* :: j; nia : aapaouted epicycle. Aud cirel© 

: sine of anon l'y : auginctAvd epicycl° • sine of anoiu&h in augmented cpievciu. 
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Ihe scholiast of Brahmagupta objects to his author's 
doctrine on this point, that, upon the same principle, the 
process of finding the harm, with the subsequent employment 
01 it to find the sine of the anomalistic equation, should in 
iike manner be omitted in the proper epicycle of the five minor 
planets; and he concludes therefore that the omission of that 
process has no other ground but the very inconsiderable 
difference of the result in the instance of a small epicycle. 
I 1 or, as remarked by another author, 1 treating on the same 
subject, the equation itself and its sine are very small near the 
bne of the apsides; and at a distance from that line the k rna 
end radius approach to equality. 

Bh&skara, in the Siromani, quotes succinctly Brahmagupta’s 
doctrine, and the scholiast's objection to it; and replies to the 
fitter: and in his notes in the Ya^aua-bhashya, cites the text 
of Brahmagupta and Chaturveda's reasoning, which he tries 
to confute. Kis quotation agrees perfectly with the present 
text of the Brdhma-[405]sphuta-siddh4nta and commentary 
°f Cliaturveda-prithudaka-swami, which is annexed to it. 

fhe passage, which has required so much preparatory 
explanation, is itself short: 

*rni wf ii 

c The kania , or longest side of the triangle, multiplied by 
the periphery of the epicycle and divided by radius, becomes 
the multiplier of the sine and cosine of anomaly. The same 
result, as before, is obtained by a single operation in the 
tustaa.ee of the anomalistic epicycle: and t-keieforo karn.t m 
Eot here employed.’ 

t Q dy, vm : siue of anomaly in augmented epicycle : : ra Hus : §ine of 
anomalistic equation. 

Whcn ‘ :o iwripherj x x ’S- 'l * ^ cm-u — •**» of anomalistic 
equation. 

a ^ : - king, periphay X S -- xc =i sine • : anomali tic equation, 

1 In the Jvi&rkhi. 
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Bhaskara s words in the Siromani are these: c Some say 
that in this system, in the operation of finding the equation 
ot anomaly, the karna or long side of the triangle is not 
employed, because the difference in the two modes of com¬ 
putation is very inconsiderable. But others maintain that, if 
the karna be used, the periphery of the epicycle must in this 
operation be corrected, by multiplying it by karna and dividing 
by radius. Wherefore the result is the same as by the former 
method: and on that account, they say, the karna is not 
employed. It is not to be objected, why is not the same 
method used in the bighra epicycle ? For the principles of 
the two differ.’ 

In his notes on this part of his text, he cites, as before 
observed, the precise passage of Brahmagupta which has been 
inserted above, and a portion of Chaturveda’s comment on it, 
and names the author. 

In another instance Bh&sl nra quotes in his Siromani 
Brahmagupta by name, and the commentator by implication 
(an i fuller quotations of both occur in the notes and com¬ 
mentaries), for a disagreement in regard to the latitude [406] 
of stars and planets measured from the ecliptic both on a 
circle drawn through its poles, and on one passing through 
the poles of the equator j the latter termed sphuta or appa¬ 
rent, and the other axphuta or unapparent. 1 Bhaskara remarks 
that Brahmagupta has directed the latitudes of planets to be 
computed by one mode, and has given those of the stan. in 
tin* other, hut Las stated no rule for reducing the latitude of 
one denomination to the other, or for rectifying the true 
la i itilde from the measure given on the circle of declination. 
The reason he considers to ho the little difference between 
tlum* which is true in respect of the planets, though not so 
in the case of most of the stars), and the frequent occasion in 
astronomical computations, for the declination of stars, while 

Asp/i u(a mra *s tlis true kami'le of n .star or planet: tpli/ta vara 
declination -p uciii nation of the point of interaction in tin- tciiptac. 


wits 
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their proper latitude is not an element in any calculation; 
whereas, in the case of the planets, both are employed on 
different occasions: he adverts to a strained interpretation 
proposed by the commentator to construe Brahmagupta's rule 
as adapted to the same denomination of latitude which is 
employed by him for the stars. Bhaskara refutes that inter¬ 
pretation, and justifies Brahmagupta’s text taken in its obvious 
and natural sense. 

This passage of the Siromani 1 confirms what was said 
[407] by me, from other authority, in a former essay,- con¬ 
cerning the Hindu method of determining a star’s place 
with reference to the ecliptic, by the intersection of a circle of 
declination, and by taking the latitude and longitude of the 
star to that point of intersection, instead of employing a per¬ 
pendicular to the ecliptic. 

The only other passage to which I shall draw the reader’s 
attention is one of considerable length, in which Brahmagupta, 
although he has rightly given the theory of solar and lunar 
eclipses, with the astronomical principles on which they are to be 
computed, affirms, in compliance with the prejudices of Hindu 
bigots, the existence of Raliu as an eighth planet arid as the 
immediate cause of eclipses, and reprehends Yar&hamihira, 
Aryabhatta, Srishena and Vishnuchandra for rejecting this 
orthodox explanation of the phenomenon. The passage s 
quoted by Bh&skara’s commentator in the Chintdniarii on the 
occasion of a more concise text of the Siromani affirming the 
agency of R4hu in eclipses. 3 

ip* f? h 

if* f^rY^Tfecrr: n\x - 1 

w: H etc. 

(joixidhjd V4, o. viii, x. 11, etc, 

2 Ab. Res., vol. ix. [>. 284, etc., of the promt volume]. 

^ Part 2, ch. vii. v. 10. 
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This quotation from the Br&hniarsiddhanta, comprising seven 
couplets in the Chintamani, has been verified in the text of 
the Br&hma-sphuta-siddhanta of Brahmagupta. 1 

All these, with numerous other instances in the annotations 
and commentaries of the Siromani, which I refrain from 
adducing, lest the reader’s patience should be tired, have 
established to my entire conviction the genuineness of the 
Sphuta-siddh&nta founded on a prior treatise entitled Brahina- 
siddh&nta. 

I am not unapprised that, under a feeling of great distrust 
or unwillingness to admit the conclusions which follow from 
this position, a variety of hypotheses might be formed [408] 
to a different effect. Brahmagupta, supposing him to be 
entirely an original writer, may have referred to an 
imaginary work to give that kind of authority to his per¬ 
formance which the Hindus most fancy ; or he may have 
fathered on a purana a synopsis of his own doctrine for the 
same purpose; or some other writer, from whatever motive, 
may have fabricated a pretended extract of a purana con- 
- vming the i. • 1 of Brahmagupta’s system, and have given 
currency to it on the strength of the reference in that 
asfronomer’g treatise to an anterior work* These and other 
suppositions grounded on surmise of fraud and forgery may 
be formed. I shall not discuss them : for I have no concern 
but with the facts themselves. Bii&skara, writing 050 years 
ago, declares, and so do all his commentators, that he has 
followed Brahmagupta as his guide. They quote numerous 
passages from his Work; and Bh&skara affirms that Brahma¬ 
gupta took the number of revolutions assigned to the planets 
in the great period termed ha!pa from an earlier authority. 

• ije commentators, who wrote from two to four centuries ago, 
assert that those numbers were taken from a treatise in form 
•b dialogue between Bbagavat (or Brahmi) and Bhrigu> 
inserted in the Vishnu-. 7 unnotfcara-purana, and distinguish 1 

1 6vkidhydj . 
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by the title of Brahma or Paitamaha-siddh&nta. They cite 
parallel passages, which do in fact exactly accord in sense and 
import. They occasionally quote observations on Brahma¬ 
gupta by his scholiast Ohaturveda-prithudaka-swdmi. A 
book is extant (a copy, partly deficient, however, having come 
into my possession with other astronomical collections), and 
which consists of a text under the title ot Brahma-sphuta- 
siddhanta, accompanied by a continual commentary by Cha- 
turveda-prithudaka-swami. The text contains the same 
astronomical doctrine which Bhaskara teaches, and which he 
professes to have derived [409] from Brahmagupta; and 
passages quoted by him in his text, or at more length in his 
notes, or by his commentators, or by other astronomical 
writers, as the words of Brahmagupta, are found verbatim in 
it. I consider it therefore as the genuine text ot the treatise 
used by Bhaskara, as Brahmagupta's; and seeing no reason 
for suspicion and distrust, I quote it as the authentic work of 
that celebrated astronomer. 

As the evidence which has been here collected with reference 
to particular points, bears also upon other questions, I shall 
now state further conclusions, regarding the history of Indian 
astronomy, which appear to me to bo justly deduciblo trom the 
premise . Those conclusions will he supported, wauii necessai v, 
by additional references to authorities. 

Brahmagupta and Yarahamihira, though named at the he.m 
of astronomers by Bh&skara and Satananda and by the herd 
°f later writers, are not to bo considered as the authors of the 
Indian system of astronomy. They abound in quotation 8 
from more ancient astronomers, upon whose works their own 
ar confessedly grounded. In addition to the names before 
mentioned, 1 those of Pradyumna, L&la-siuha, and L&dha- 
o-h4rya, may be here specified. But the Br&hma-s ddh&nta and 
rile works of Aryabhatta are what principally engages Brahma¬ 
gupta's attention: and tie five 8iddliant:is ha e been the 


i luge [830]. 
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particular subject of Yaraliamihira's labours. He'appears to 
have been anterior to Brahmagupta, being actually cited by him 
among other writers, whose errors are exposed and corrected. 

Yarahamihira, constantly quoted as the author of the 
Varalii sanhitaand Pancha-siddhantikd, must be [410] judged 
from those works, which are undoubtedly his by the unanimous 
consent of the learned, and by the testimony of the ancient 
scholiast Bhattotpala. The minor works, ascribed to the 
same author, rnay have been composed in later times, and the 
name of a celebrated author have been affixed to them, ac¬ 
cording to a practice, which is but too common in India as in 
many other countries. The Jatakarnava, for example, which 
has been attributed to him, may not improbably be the work 
of a different author. At least, I am not apprised of any 
collateral evidence (such as quotations from it in books of some 
antiquity) to support its genuineness, as a work of Varaha- 
mihira’s. 

In the V&r&lu sanhiti, this author has not followed the 
system which is taught in the Surya-siddhanta For instance, 
his rule for finding the year of the cycle of sixty years, 
founded on the mean motions of Jupiter, shows that he 
employed a different number from that which the Surya- 
siddhanta furnishes, dz, 364,224 revolutions in a yuga, in¬ 
stead of 364,200 ; and it appears from a quotation of the 
scholiast that Aryabhatta is the authority for that number of 
revolutions of Jupiter. 

Before the ago of Varihamihira and Brahmagupta, and 
subsequently to that of Garga, 1 a number of illustrious 
astronomers flourished, by whom the science was cultivated 

1 [For an u count of the Gargi Sunhith, cf. Kero’s Hr in at Sanhiui, Introd. pp. 
33-40 ; AufYocht's C'f. of MSS. in Trinity Coil. Library , pp, 32-36. Dr. Kern 
quoted a passage which describes an invasion of the Y.wanna as far as Sfckefa 
(Ayodb-yfr) am] Pushpapura (Palibothra), and the sub cquent tyranny of a 
Scythian king. Ho fixes the dat of the work approximately e*> b.c . do. His 
MS. is incomplete ; hut the only Greek word which occurs in that portion is 
wr«, and no mention is made of the of the zodiac.] 
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and promoted* but whose works unhappily are lost, or at least 
have not been vet recovered, and are at present known to u.s 
only by quotation. No less than ten intermediate writers are 
cited by Brahmagupta \ of whom five at the least are noticed 
by Varahamihira. 1 

The proficiency of tho Yavauas in astronomy was known 
to Var&hamihira. He has mentioned it with applause, 2 [411] 
and has more than once referred to the authority of their 
writers. The name of Yavan&ch&rya, which occurs frequently 
in the compilations of Hindu astronomers, 3 has apparently 
reference to an author of that nation ; which is characterized 
l>y Yarahamihira as a people of Mlcehhas, or barbarians. Ihc 
title of Romaka-siddh&nt-a, given by Snshena to his astro¬ 
nomical treatise, whicli is quoted under this title by \ araha- 
miliira and Brahmagupta, may be presumed also to carry 
some allusion to tho system of the astronomers of the West. 

It these circumstances, joined to a resemblance hardly to 
l*o supposed casual, which the Hindu astronomy, with its 
apparatus of excentrics and epicycles, bears in many reap 'cts 
to that of the Greeks, be thought to authorize a belie! that 
the Hindus received from the Greeks that knowledge which 
enabled them to correct and improve their own imperfect 
astronomy, I shall not be inclined to dissent from the opinion. 
1'here does indeed appear ground for more than a conjecture 
that the Hindus had obtained a knowledge of Grecian astro¬ 
nomy before the Arabs began to cultivate the science j and 

1 See before pp. [386], [388], and [409]. 

‘For the Yarrows ore barbarians: but ibis science is weU established among 
diem; and th^ v - o revued like holy sages: much more shall a priest who i; 
learned in it be venerated.’ [This pass-re from Var.V.mnnlura is quoted by 
Allnruni (Reinaud’s p. 333 . These lines really occur in the Gfcrgi 

Sunhita, see Kern's hri $ . hiid } Introd. p# 30.] 

3 Ae. Res.. vol. ix. r 376 (sec pp. 321 and 323, of the present volume). 

* [Cf. Prof. Whitney's ne >' to Buigess’s iVnuW. V Or./a- pp. 3i7- 

331.] 
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that the whole cluster of astronomers mentioned by Brahma¬ 
gupta must bo placed in the interval between the age of 
Hipparchus, and possibly that of Ptolemy, and the date of 
Brahmagupta’s revision of the Brahma-siddhanta. 

In reforming the Indian astronomy, Brahmagupta and the 
astronomers who preceded him did not take implicitly the mean 
motions of the planets given by the Gro[412]cian astronomer. 
In general they are wider from the truth than Ptolemy. 1 
But in the instance which is the subject of this paper they 
made a nearer approach to accuracy than he had done r and 


1 Mean Diurnal Motions of the Planets. 


[Cf. Burgess, Transl. Suryasiddhdnta, pp. 24, 282.] 
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In this comparative table, computed to fourth minutes, it will be remarked that 
the Hindu astronomers mostly ijgrec to third minutes and dilfer in the fourths. 
They disagree with Ptolemy at the thirds, and give, in almost every instance, 
slower motions than he does to the planets, and stUl slower than the truth. In 
tbc moon’s synodical motion, however, they are very nearly correct. On the 
otii :r hand, the equation of the centre dedueible from tho epicycles (page [404]) is 
a nearer approximation to the truth than results from the eccentricity assigned by 
I'tolemy to the orbits of tho planets. For instance, 

Excenthicity of the Stn's Orbit. 


o t ii 

Sdry.i-siddhanta and Brahmagupta (Rad. of the epicycle)... ... 2 10 30 

Hipparchus and Ptolemy (sU. 1. 3, c. 4) in parts, of which radius 


contains 60 

.. 2 29 

30 

Albhtani (c. 28) ... ... ... ... ... 

..2 4 

45 

Greatest Equation of the Sun's Centre 



Stirya-siddhunta, etc. (computed by the commentators) 

... 2 10 

32 

Ptolemy (Rice. Aim. t top.) ... 

... 2 23 

0 

Alb*. ..alii ... ... ... 

... 1 59 
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Alphonsine Tables ... 
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Lalande (3rd edit.) . , 

... 1 5636J 
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nuisl, therefore, have used other observations besides those 

which he has recorded. 

The Arabs adopted in its totality Ptolemy’s theory of the 
motions of the planets ; which the Hindus have only [413] 
m part. But the Arabs improved on his astronomy by care¬ 
ful observations : a praise to which the Hindus are not equally 
entitled. Alb&tani discovered the motion of the Sun’s apogee, 
mid suspected from analogy a motion of the apsides ot the 
minor planets. 1 The Hindus surmised the motion of the 
apogee of the Sun, and nodes and apsides of the planets, from 
analogy to the Moon’s; 2 but were unable to' verify the con¬ 
jecture by observation ; and have, in fact, merely assigned 
arbitrary numbers to the supposed revolutions, to bring out 
the places right (or as nearly so as they had determined them), 
relatively to the origin of the ecliptic at a vastly remote 
period. Bhaskara, when treating of the manner of verifying 
or °f finding the number of revolutions of the planets, etc. in 
a given period, teaches the mode of observing the planetary 
motions, but considers the life of man too short for observing 
the motion of the apsides and nodes (the Moon’s excepted); 
and certainly the revolutions assigned to them by him and 
other Hindu astronomers are too few, and the motions too 
s lo\v (the quickest not exceeding sevven degrees in 100,000 
years), to have been assumed on any other ground but the 
arbitrary cue just now stated. The astronomical instruments 
employed by the Hindus, of which Bhaskara describe nine, 
including one of his own invention, ami comprehending the 
quadrant, semicircle and entire circle, besides the armillary 
sphere, horary ring, gnomon and clepsydra. 3 were too rudely 
fcxccut d, whatever may be thought ot thnr design, to enable 
astronomers to make very delicate observations; and they 
were not assisted, as in the precession of the equinoxes, by the 
memory of a former position recorded in their ancient writings. 

1 Montucln. p. 349, 3 Ftekara in Vfccan&-bh&shya, 

3 Gofaithydjfit, oh. 9. 
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[414] Note referred to prom taqe [393], 


According to Aryabhatta, as quoted by Brahmagupta and his scholiast Prithii- 
daka-sw&mf:— 


One yuga contains 

One mahd yuga = 4 yugas ... 

One Manu yuga = 72 mahd yuga* ... 

One Jcalpa — 14 Manns = 1008 mahd yugat ... 

The began on Thursday, 1st Chaitra-sukla, at the 
moment of sunrise at Lankk. 

^ ears expired from the commencement of the Jcalpa to the war 
of the Bhhrata, or beginning of the Kali age 
Add expired years of the Kali to the S'Stka era 


TEARS. 

1,080,000 

4,320,000 

311,040,000 

4,354,560,000 


1,986,120,000 

3,179 


T ears from the beginning of tho Jcalpa to the commencement of 
the S'kka era 

Years expired from the commencement of the present mahd 
yugciy to the beginning of the Kali age, when there was a 
conjunction 

Revolutions of the earth round its own axis, in a quadruple yuga 
or mahd yuga 

Hence, deducting revolutions of the sun 

Remain, nycthemera, or sdvana days, in a mdha yuga 


1,986,123,179 


3,240,000 


1,582.237,500 

4,320,000 


1,577,917,600 


length of the sidereal year is, \ (h , n d h , n 

therefore, according to A'ryat hatta:— } 365 15 31 15 or 365 6 12 30 

N.B. Aryabhatta taught the earth’s diurnal revolution round its axis; n.doc- 
trine which Brahmagupta controverts; hut to which his scholiast Pj-ithtidaka- 
swkmi inclines. 


According to the Paulirfu-t id.lhjnta cited by Bhat-toipala on Vartdiannhira’H 
oanlnta, und by Pnthudaka-swami on Brahmagupta’s Siadhhnta:— 


Krita yuga , 

4,800 divine years 

=-. 1,728,000 

Tretd , 

3,600 „ 

= 1,296,000 

J)wdpara y 

2,400 

= 864,000 



3,888,000 

Kali , 

1,200 

a 432,000 

Mahd yuga 


~ 4,320,000 


This author’s computation of the Jcalpa hfus not been found in any quota¬ 
tion; hut he is cited as reckoning its commencement from midnight. 

[415] Years expired from the commencement of the pre-ent mahd 

yuga to the first conjunction of the planets in the KriUi yuga 648,000 

Interval between that and the list conjunction, at the beginning 

of the Kali yuga ... ... ... ... 3,240,000 

Years expired to the commencement of tho Kali yuga ... 3,888,000 

Mean solar (naura) dnys, termed bv other astronomers sdvana 
days, iu one mahd yuga 


1,577,917,800 
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365 



} 


rt. 

365 


15 31 


n d. h. i n 

36 or 365 6 12 36 


Length of the year according to 
the Paulisa-siddli&nta:— j 

N.B.—The difference of 300 days in the computations of Aryabhata and 
Pulisa, gives one day in 14,400 years, as is remarked by Brahmagupta. 

Length of the year according to) <l p. i ii ni & 5* „* ” 

the Surya-siddlmnta:- ) 365 15 31 31 24=365 6 12 36 33 36 

According to Brahmagupta:— 365 lp 30 22 30=365 6 12 9 

The computation of the yitga and kalpa , according to thesj authorities, is well 
known, and need not be exhibited in this placo. They make it begin on Sunday, 
the one at midnight, the other at sunrise, on the meridian of Lankh; and the 
elapsed years to the beginning of the Kali age are, 1,972,944,000. To which 
Brahmagupta adds 3,179 yours to the S'hka era. The Surya-siddhautu deducts 
17,064,000 years; making the epoch of a supposed conjunction of planed by so 
many years later than the beginning of the kalpa* 


Sun. 

Moon (periodical) 
Mars 

Mercury ... 
Jupiter 
Venus 
Saturn 


Bays 


Revolutions of the Plani.ts. 


According to Pulis a 
quoted by 
Bhattotpala, 

In a mahd yoga* 
... 4,320,000 

... 5/,< 53.336 

... 2,296,S24 

... 17,937,000 

... 

... 7,022,388 

146,564 

1,577,917,300 


According to 
the 

Sdrya-siddhhnta, 

In a mahd yaga* 
4,320,000 
67,753,336 
2,296,832 
17,937,060 
364,220 
7,022,376 
146,568 


i. ... 


According 

to 

Brahmagupta, 

In a kalpa. 
4,320.000,000 
57,753,300,000 
2,290,828,522 
17,926,998, 984 
364,226,455 
7,022,389,402 
.146,567,298 

1,577,916,450,000 


[410] f,/,- Arvabhatta states tlio in volution* of Jupiter at ‘ .224; and V arul.a- 
wihira’s rule for the cycle of sixty years of Jui.iu r is founded on that number. 
The periods assigned b •>> authors to other planets an. ru t n - cc 

taiuod; except Saturn's" aphelion, reckoned by Aryablu.U , at htty-tnu 
in n kalpa. 1 Aryabhattu s number* are said to L.vo been domed Horn lb. 
Phrad^ra-siddh&nta. (As. Res., vol. ii., p. 242.) 
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APPENDIX TO ESSAYS ON HINDU 
ASTRONOMY. 


In the Asiatic Journal for 1826 Colebrooke wrote a reply 
to au attack which Bentley had published during the preceding 
year in his Hindu Astronomy . The attack was severe and un¬ 
warranted, and the language of part of the reply wus unusuallv 
warin. 1 have reprinted that part of the letter which seemed to 
me to throw light on 8omo of the author’s views ; but I have 
omitted everything of a personal nature, as unsuited to the tone 
of judicial calmness which pervades the Essays.—Em] 


I now proceed to Mr. Bentley’s direct attack on myself in 
the sixth section of the second part of his posthumous work. 

His position ithat the longitudes of stars reckoned from 
the beginning of the Hindu sphere must be the same, whether 
given by an astronomer who lived a thousand years ago, or by 
one who only lived fifty years since; beeauso they are reckoned 
from the same point. . . . Hence lie affirms, “ Mr. Colebrooke’s 
notions are altogether unfounded.” 

I have /ilimvn in inv U *.li«e on lbu Indian divisions of tile 

Zodiac (Ah. Bob., vol. ix.), that the longitudes given in the 

Indian tables aro iho luiigiludcei of tliu stars’ circles of doelma- 
ation, and not of the stars themselves. It is distinctly >u said 
by the .Hindu writer* cited by mo in that Essay. The manner 
in which they direct observations to be made confirms the 
conclusion; for the iuhrriing okclo, which they use on an 
armillary sphere to make the observation, is a circle of declin¬ 
ation. 1 have repeatedly and explicitly so affirmed. I never 
maintained that tables of true longitudes wmild vary with the 
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time for which they are prepared. But surely tables of the 
longitudes of circles of declination are affected by precession, 
and require correction accordingly. 

Mr. Bentley was aware of the distinction drawn by me, and 
has more than once noticed it in his posthumous work; but he 
suppresses that essential distinction in this place. I again 
assert, that the tabular longitudes and latitudes given in the 
Surya-siddh&nta and certain other Hindu works are not the 
true longitudes and latitudes of stars; nor did I speak of 
the stars 1 true longitudes in the passage in question. The 
computation which Mr. Bentley has himself exhibited from 
a Hindu author (at p. 176) evidently shows that the tabular 
longitude is that of the star’s circle of declination; and not 
the star itself, which must be deduced from it by computation. 

In fact, I have nowhere endeavoured to deduce the age of 
uny Hindu work from longitudes of stars. The passage which 
1 presume Mr. Bentley questions is one contained in my essay 
the Indian divisions of the Zodiac. where “ I suppose the 
original observations, of which the result is copied by succes¬ 
sive authors, to have been made about the time when the 
Vernal equinox was near the first degree of Mesha ; adding 
hi a note, that 41 Brahmagupta wrote soon after that period, 
il ud the Stirya-siddh&nta is probably a work of nearly the 
saim age. Mr. Bentley considers it more modern. It cannot 
Oe more ancient ’ for the * .juinex must ht*ve past the beyin- 
Ritig of Mesha, or have been near it, when that work was 
wtnpoeed.” 

This 1 take to he what gave'.'ilcie o to Mr. HeUthy. But 
l t certainly does not expre y imr hint, that lie until ol a 
Hindu wot.k tu.iy 1>,» deduced from tho longitude »•! - tars given 

in it. 

Ml. Bentley (p. 199) pretends that U 1 was determined to 
a doj>( anew mode (bv the longitudes of the fixed stars from 
the beginning of Aswini) for determining the ago of the 
frtirya siddhanla.” 1 did nm > ! o so; and as tln.ro is no 
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erence to any particular passage, I can only conjecture tli 
the one just now quoted is that to which he alluded. 

Mr. Bentley misrepresents the question when he takes Cor 
leonis for an example. This star (the Magh& of the Indian 
zodiac) has no latitude ip Hindu tables ; and consequently the 
longitude of this star and that of its circle of declination are 
the same, and invariable according to those tables. But in 
the instance of stars which are distant from the ecliptic, the 
Hindu tables differ notably as to the longitude of stars’ circles 


§L 


of declination. 

In the instance of Brahmagupta I drew an inference as to the 
age when this author flourished, from his placing Revatl (£ Pis- 
cium) precisely in the equinoctial point, without latitude or de¬ 
clination, and with no longitude. If Mr. Bentley had an eye to 
this passage (Notes and Illustrations, p. xxxv), he has misrepre¬ 
sented my meaning ; for it is not from the longitude of the star, 
but from the coincidence of the tropical and sidereal spheres, 
according to Brahmagupta, that I here deduce the author’s age. 

Mr. Bentley comes next to what he terms Mr. C.’s other 
point, viz., the inference of Varahamihira having lived 1300 
years ago, because he stated one solstice in Karkata and 
another in Makara. ' Mr. Bentley ‘Says that “Mr. Cole- 
brooke has drawn a most incorrect conclusion.” 

I did not, as Mr. Bentley pretends, confound the tropical 
and sidereal spheres. My position was that the passage of 
Yaruhamihira implied the actual coincidence of the two in his 
time. “ At present,” he says, “ one solstice is in the begin¬ 
ning of Karkata, and the other in the beginning of Makara.” 
Mr. Bentley, after quoting the words, says, by this passage of 
Yaruhamihira, the solstices were always at the beginning of 
Cancer and Capricorn. Are they not so now ? 

By that passage the solstice- were not always at the be¬ 
ginning of Cancel’ and Capricorn. They are expressly said to 
bo so at present; and a different former position of them is 
distinctly affirmed in the context of that very passage. See 
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William Jones’s supplement to his Essay on Indian 
Chronology, As. Res., vol. ii., p. 391. 

In another passage of the same author similar terms occur 
(As. Res., vol. xii., p. 222). The solstice is there said to have 
formerly been in the middle of Aslesha; but now the return 
ot the sun take: place from Punarvasu. Here, then, it is 
clear that the sidereal, not the tropical, sphere is meant. Mr. 
Bentley lias imputed to me as an error, that which, were it 
any error at all, was Sir William Jones’s, but was never im¬ 
pugned by Mr. Bentley until I used the same argument. He 
had himself employed it to determine the ago of Brahmagupta 
(As. Ives., vol. viii., pp. 233 and 235), who flourished about 
a.p. when the solstitial colure cut Punarvasu in the 
tenth degree, as is affirmed by Brahmagupta. 

When it suits his purpose, Mr. Bentley was ready enough 
to admit that the Hindu sphere is sidereal. He distinctly 
stated it to be so at p. 163. 

If the tropical sphere were intended by any Hindu as¬ 
tronomer in a passage relative to the position of tlio colures, 
it must be by Brahmagupta, who has not noticed any former 
different position of them, nor spoken of the precession of the 
equinoxes. Y et Mr. Bentley proposed tho same argument, in 
ielation to Brahmagupta, which he rejects, whore it is more 
forcible, in reference to Varihamihira: tho one made for, 
tho other against, the assumed ages of those astronomers 
respectively. 

ivlr. Bentley charges, as a mistranslation, when I put 
eighth for a&htami, and “ fifteenth ” for panohadasi. 

He says these terms refer to the moon’s ago, ami never to 
the day of the month. My answer to thr piece of hyper¬ 
criticism is, that the moon’s age is the day of the month, 
reckoning by lunar time, which is tho ordinary Hindu mode. 

Anot t r point which Mr. Bentley lias made the ground of 
an atta ' ;K k™!b*d at me, though I am not named by him, eon- 
C0nw the precession of equinoxes. The Hindu notion, a* Mi. 

vol. m. [kssays ii.] 
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rentley describes it, is represented by an epicycle; but 
is not the less true that a libration or oscillatory change is 
meant- For what else but libration is that change which 
advances at an uniform rate to a certain limit, then decreases 
at the same uniform rate to the like limit on the other side; 
and so on, backwards and forwards, alternately affirmative 
and negative, or additive and subtractive ? Now, whether this 
change be represented by an epicycle or an oscillation, matters 
little : it is but a dispute about words, whether it should be 
termed a revolution in an epicycle, or trepidation in longitude, 
or libration. Mr. Samuel Davis termed it libration. I followed 
him in using the same term, which had been unquestioned. I 
showed that the same notion was to be found in the writings 


of Arabian astronomers. 

The Hnidus have not contended that their epicycles re¬ 
present truly- the theory of the celestial motions. In this 
instance, in particular, an epicycle does not well show the 
uniformity of the motion. For, the annual precession being 
uniform in the arc of the great circle, the motion is not uniform 
in the epicycle by which it is represented. 

Mr. Bentley objects (p. 102) to Yishnuchandra’s number of 
revolutions of the equinoxes in a kalpa, concerning which, he 
says, I altered my opinion, and stated it to be right, having 
previously questioned it: if tried with the years now elapsed 
of any of the known kalpm, Mr. Bentley remarks, it will not 
give the quantity of the preeessioaior the present time. The 
answer is very simple: the kalpas, by which Mr. Bentley tried 
the rule, are not Yishnuchandra’s. The expired years of 
that cycle, by him admitted, are yet unascertained. The 
system of one author is not to be tried by the numbers of 
another’s. 

Concerning Mr. Bentley’s story of the fabrication of a 
spurious Brahma-siddh&nta to impose on my credulity, I need 
only say that it i 3 an idle guess, destitute of tho smallest 
probability, and untrue in all particulars. The manuscript, 
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•which he treats as a fabrication, has been long deposited, with 
the whole of my collections, in the East India Company’s 
Library, where it may be inspected and examined by any 
Sanskrit scholar, who will pronounce without difficulty on the 
likelihood of its genuineness or imposture. 

I might retort on Mr. Bentley that the Arya-siddhanta, 
described by him in the third section of the second part of Ins 
posthumous work, is not improbably a fabrication. No one 
but himself has yet seen it: the manuscript of it is not forth¬ 
coming : he did not understand Sanskrit, and therefore he was 
very liable to imposition: his notions, not to say prejudices, 
were well known to the natives who attended him ; and he 
was as likely as his friend Col. YV ilford to have fabrications 
imposed upon him. According to the quotations of authors, 
Ary &htaka and Dasagitikd were the titles of Aryabkatta’s 
works, and not Arya-siddhanta. It is, in all likelihood, 
pseudonymous. 

In reference to this matter I should here add, that after the 
essay, in which I quoted the Brahma-siddhanta, had boon 
presented to the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, and while the 
question of its insertion in the Society’s volume was yet under 
consideration, Mr. Bentley submitted to the Committee of 
Paper ; the sketch of an intended answer. There was in that 
sketch a gross error concerning the mean motions of planets ; 
which I noticed in a short reply. The answer has never 
appeared: it was suppressed, as I infer, in consequence of 
that confutation of one of its main arguments. 

The next important point regards the question whether the 
heliacal or costtiical rising ot Canopus be intended in rules 
delivered by Hindu astronomers for the computation of the 
Agastya V .laya, which governs certain religious ceremonies 
that are to be performed when the star appears. 

Mr. Bentley says, “the rules give the cosmica! risings,of 
Canopus, and not the heliacal: and “ this/’ he adds, is 
evidtut from the authors themselves, who only state that, 
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uses (he himself was ignorant of Sanskrit), are, “when 
Agastya rises or appears in the south at the close of the 
night.” Surely it cannot be said that there is nothing about 

the star being visible ; for what else does its appearance in the 
south intend ? 

Ynrahamihira’s rule of computation, as Mr. Bentley ac¬ 
knowledges, relates to the heliacal rising of Canopus;" the 
instance which he exhibits of a computation by Lakshmidasa 
gives the heliacal rising of the star. It is the heliacal rising, 
not the cosmical, which governs certain religious rites, for 
the sake of which the computation is instituted. Yet, in the 
face of all this, and much more, Mr. Bentley chooses to under¬ 
stand the rule given in the Bh&swati, and other works, as re¬ 
lative to the cosmical rising, that he may strain it into an 
argument for his new hypothesis of extensive forgeries in the 
time of Akbar. 


a he tiuth is, that tho observations of Hindu astronomers 
were ever extremely coarse and imperfect, and their practice 
very inferior to their theory of Astronomy. An improved 
theory, or the hint of it, was borrowed from the west; but 
they did not learn to make correct observations. They were 
content, in practice, with a rude approximation. 

Yar&hamihira teaches two rules, which give result - widely 
different, for the rising of Canopus; yet he marks no preference 
t >r one above the other. Tho Hindu observations of this star 
are so discordant, that the longitude of its circle of declination 
differs 10°, as given in various tables. It is 90° in on. 87° in 
two others, and. 80 , in a fourth. We are not to try their 
’ ules by the test of their agreement with,accurate observation 
at any assignable moment, and thence conclude that the rule 
and its correct application are contemporaneous. 
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This lias always been the point at issue between Mr. 
Bentley and me. He maintained, in his first essay, that the 
age of an astronomical Hindu treatise can be so determined 
with precision. I have always contended that their practical 
astronomy lias been too loose and imperfect for the application 
of that test, unless as an approximation. 

In one instance, by the rigorous use of his test, he would 
have had to pronounco that the work under examination is of 
an age yet to come (1454 years after a.d. 1799) : see A^. 
Res., vol. vi., p. 570. To avoid so monstrous an absurdity, 
he rejected this case, and deduced a mean from the whole ot 
the other results, varying from 340 to 1105 years. He should 
have done the same with Varaha’s two rules for the heliacal 
rising of Canopus : he should have taken the mean of the 
two ; or, what would be more consonant with his own method 
of proceeding, he should have deduced the mean of all the 
data which any one work (Var aka’s, for example) furnished, 
and not garbled it by selecting the case of Canopus singly, 
and drawing an inference from one out of two rules given. 

The absurd conclusions at which Mr. Bentley has arrived 
by the limited and exclusive application of his test, the utter 
confusion which ensues, sufficiently demonstrate that it is not 
to be safely nd implicitly trusted. 

He pretends (p. 199) that I saw this mode of determining 
the antiquity of astronomical books by the positions of the 
planets sufficiently correct, when it suited my purpose, in 
the case of Brahmagupta, but would not admit it to be so 
with respect to the Surya-siddh&nta. This is utterly untrue 
I never admitted it (though I am ready to do so as an ap¬ 
proximation) in the ease of Brahmagupta. I explicitly did so 
admit it in the instance of the Surya-siddlidnta, (As. . 
vol. xii., p, 226. 1 ) I distinctly there said that “I accede t 
the position that the date of a system for the computation oi 
the places of planets is dedueible from the ascertainment of a 
i [P. 343 in the present volume.] 
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time when the system gave results nearest to the truth.” 
Mr. Bentley then has, contrary to truth, represented me as 
indisposed to admit that, which I expressly acceded to, 
explicitly declaring that I did so. 

I have been no favourer nor advocate of Indian astronomy. 
I have endeavoured to lay before the public, in an intelligible 
form, the fruit of my researches concerning it: I have re¬ 
peatedly noticed its imperfections; and have been ready to 
admit that it has been no scanty borrower as to theory. 

The Hindus, as I have elsewhere remarked, cultivated 
astronomy for the sake of astrology, and for the regulation 
of their religious feasts. They have been content with a very 
inaccurate practice of it, which, however, was sufficient for the 
purposes of divination and a festal calendar. 

Mr. Bentley concludes forgery and imposture where I only 
infer carelessness and inaccuracy. 
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XVI. 

DISSERTATION ON THE ALGEBRA OF THE 
HINDUS. 


[Prefixed to the Author’s < Algebra, with Arithmetic and Mensuration, from the 
Sanskrit of Brahmagupta and Bhfiskara.* London, 1817. 4to.j 


[417] The history of sciences, if it want the \-repossessing 
attractions of political history and narration of events, is 
nevertheless not wholly devoid of interest and instruction. A 
laudable curiosity prompts to inquire the sources of knowledge; 
and a reviow r of its progress furnishes suggestions tending to 
promote the same or some kindred study. We would know 
the people and the names at least of the individuals, to whom 
we owe particular discoveries and successive step- in the 
advancement of knowledge. If no nioro he obtained by the 
research, still the inquiry has not been wasted, which points 
aright the gratitude of mankind. 

In the history of mathematical science, it has long been a 
question to whom the invention of Algebraic analysis is du< ? 
among what people, in what region, wa ; it devised ? by whom 
was it cultivated and promoted? or by whose labours was it 
reduced to form and system ? and finally, from what quarter 
did the diffusion of its knowledge proceed P No doubt, indeed 
is entertained of the source from which it was received im¬ 
mediately by modern Europe ; though the cl 1 aim el have been 
a matter of question. We are well assured, that the Arabs 
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were mediately or immediately our instructors in this study. 
But the Arabs them[418]selves scarcely pretend to the dis¬ 
covery of Algebra. They were not in general inventors but 
scholars, during the short period of their successful culture 
of the sciences : and the germ at least of the Algebraic 
analysis is to be found among the Greeks in an age not 
precisely determined, but more than probably anterior to the 
earliest dawn of civilization among the Arabs ; and this 
science in a more advanced state subsisted among the lEindus 
prior to the earliest disclosure of it by the Arabians to modern 
Europe. 

The object of the present publication is to exhibit the 
science in the state in which the Hindus possessed it, by an 
exact version of the most approved treatise on it in the 
ancient language of India, with one of the earlier treatises 
(the only extant one) from which it was compiled. The 
design of this preliminary dissertation is to deduce from these 
and from the evidence which will be here offered, the degree 
of advancement to which the science had arrived in a remote 
age. Observations will be added, tending to a comparison of 
the Indian with the Arabian, the Grecian, and the modern 
Algebra : and the subject will be left to the consideration of 
the learned, for a conclusion to be drawn by them from the 
internal, no less than the external proof, on the question who 
can best vindicate a claim to the merit of having originally 
invented or first improved the methods of computation 
and analysis, which are the groundwork of Loth the simple 
and abstruser parts of Mathematics; that is, Arithmetic and 
Algebra: so far, at least, as the ancient inventions arc affected; 
;»nd also in particular points* where recent discoveries are 
concerned. 

In tlio actual advanced condition of the analytic art, it is 
-ot hoped, that this version of ancient Sanskrit treatises on 
Algebra, Arithmetic, and Mensuration, will add to the re- 
sources of the art, and throw now light on mathematical 
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^sciUnec, in any other respect, than as concerns its history. 
[419] Yet the remark may not seem inapposite, that had an 
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earlier version of these treatises been completed, had they 
been translated and givon to the public when the notice of 
mathematicians was first drawn to the attainments of the 
Hindus in astronomy and in sciences connected with it, some 


addition would have been then made to the means and re 


sources of Algebra for the general solution of problems by 
methods which have been re-invented, or have been perfected, 
in the last age. 

The treatises in question, which occupy the present volume, 
are the Vya-ganita and Lildvati of Bhaskara-dehdrya, and 
the Ganitddhyaya and Kuttakadhydya of Brahmagupta. The 
two first mentioned constitute the preliminary portion of 
Bhdskara"s Course of Astronomy, entitled Siddhdnta-siromani. 
The two last are the twelfth and eighteenth chapters of 
a similar course of astronomy, by Brahmagupta, entitled 
Brahma-8iddhdnta. 

The questions to bo first examined in relation to these 
works are their authenticity and their age. To the considera¬ 
tion of those points we now proceed. 

The period when Bhdskara, tho latest of the authors now 
named, flourished, and the time when ho wrote, aro ascertained 
with unusual precisiun. He completed his great work, the 
Siddhdnto-Siromani, as he himself informs us in a passage of 
it, 1 2 in tho year 1072 Sdka. This information receives cor¬ 
roboration, if any be wanted, from the date of another of his 
works, tho Karana-kutuhala, a practical astronomical treatise, 
the epoch of which is 1105 Sdka; 8 thirty-three years sub 
sequent to the completion of the systematic treatise. The 
date of the Siddhdnta-siromani, of which the Vija-ganita and 
Lildvati are parts, [420] is fixed, then, with the utmost 


1 Golwlhy/tya , or lecture on the sphere, c. 11, } oC. Res., vol. xii. p. 21i 
[p. 833 of the present volume]. 

2 As. Res., ibid. 
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exactness, on the most satisfactory grounds, at the middle of 
the twelfth century of the Christian era, a.d. 1150. 1 

The genuineness of the text is established with no less 
certainty by numerous commentators in Sanskrit, besides a 
Persian version of it. Those commentaries comprise a per¬ 
petual gloss, in which every passage of the original is noticed 
and interpreted: and every word of it is repeated and ex¬ 
plained. A comparison of them authenticates the text where 
they agree; and would serve, where they did not, to detect any 
alterations of it that might have taken place, or variations, if 
any had crept in, subsequent to the composition of the earliest 
of them. A careful collation of several commentaries, 2 and of 
three copies of the original work, has been made ; and it will 
be seen in the notes to the translation how unimportant are 
the discrepancies. 

From comparison and collation, it appears then that the 
work of Bhaskara, exhibiting the same uniform text which 
the modern transcripts of it do, was in the hands of both 
Muhammadans and Hindus, between two and three centuries 
ago : and, numerous copies of it having been diffused through¬ 
out India, at an earlier period, as of a performance held in 
high estimation, it was the subject of study and habitual 
reference in countries hud places so remoto from each other as 
the north and west of India and the southern peninsula ; or, 
to speak with the utmost precision Jambusara in the west, 
Agra in North Hindustan, and P&rthapura, Golagrdma, Ama- 
ravati, and Nandigrdma, in the south. 

[421] This, though not marking any extraordinary an¬ 
tiquity, nor approaching to that of the author himself, was a 
material point to be determined : as there will be in the sequel 
occasion to show that modes of analysis, and, in particular, 

1 Though the matter be introduct -r /, the preliminary treatises on arithmetic 
and algebra may have been added subsequently, as is hinted by ono of the com- 
mentators of the a Itonomioal part (V&rfctik). The order there intimated places 
them after the computation of planets, but before the treatise on spherics j which 
contains the date. * Note A. 
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general methods for the solution of indeterminate problems, 
both of the first and second degrees, are taught in the *V lja- 
ganita, and those for the first degree repeated in the Lil&vati, 
which were unknown to the mathematicians of the west until 
invented anew- in the last two centuries by algebraists of 
France and England. It will be also shown that Bhaskara, 
who himself flourished more than six hundred and fifty years 
ago, was in this respect a compiler, and took those methods 
from Indian authors as much more ancient than himself. 

That Bh&skara’s text (meaning the metrical rules and 
examples, apart from the interspersed gloss) had continued 
unaltered from the period of the compilation of his work 
until the age of the commentaries now current, is apparent 
from the care with which they have noticed its various 
readiugs and the little actual importance of these variations ; 
joined to the consideration that earlier commentaries, in¬ 
cluding the author’s own explanatory annotations of his text, 
were extant, and lay before them for consultation and refer¬ 
ence. Tlioso earlier commentaries are occasionally cited by 
name: particularly the Ganita-kaumudi, which is repeatedly 
quoted by more than one of the scholiasts. 1 

No doubt then can be reasonably entertained that we now 
possess the arithmetic and algebra of Bha-kara, as composed 
and published by him in the middle of the twelfth century 
of the Christian era. The age of his precursors cannot be 
determined w r ith equal precision. Let [422] us proceed, how¬ 
ever, to examine the evidence, such as wn can at present 
collect, of their antiquity. 

Towards the close of his treatise oil Algebra, 2 Bh&skara 
informs us that it is compiled and abridged from the more 
diffuse works on the same subject bearing the names of 
Brahma (meaning no doubt Brahmagupta), fcSridhara, and 
Padman&bha; and in the body of his treatise he has cited a 


1 For example, by Suryadasa, under Liiuvati, § 71; and etill moro frequently 
by EangauMha. * 3 Vfja.gapita, $ 218. 
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passage of Sridliara’s algebra, 1 and another of Padmanabha’s. 2 
He repeatedly adverts to preceding writers, and refers to them 
in general terms, where his commentators understand him to 
allude to Aryabhatta,' to Brahmagupta, to the latter’s scholiast 
Chaturveda-prithudaka-swami, 3 and to the other writers above 
mentioned. 

Most, if not all, of the treatises to which he thus alludes, 
must have been extant and in the hands of h )3 commentators 
when they wrote, as appears from their quotations of them; 
more especially those of Brahmagupta and Aryabhatta, who 
are cited, and particularly the first mentioned, in several in¬ 
stances. 4 A long and diligent research in various parts of 
India has, however, failed of recovering any part of the 
Padmanabha-vija (or Algebra of Padmanabha), and of the 
algebraic and other works of Aryabhatta. 5 But the translator 
has been more fortunate in regard to the works of Sridhara 
and Brahmagupta, having in his collection Sridhara’s com¬ 
pendium of arithmetic, and a copy, incomplete however, of the 
text and scholia of Brahmagupta’s Brahma-siddlianta, com¬ 
prising, among other no less interesting matter, a chapter 
treating of arithmetic and mensuration ; and another, [423] 
the subject of which is algebra : both of them fortunately 
complete. 6 

The commentary is a perpetual one; successively quoting 
at length each verse of the text; proceeding to the inter¬ 
pretation of it, word by word; and subjoining elucidations 
and remarks : and its colophon, at the close of each chapter, 
gives the title of the work and the name of the author. 7 
Now the name which is there given, Chaturveda-prithudaka- 
swdmj, is that of a celebrated scholiast of Brahmagupta, 

1 Vija-ganita, § 131. * Ibid , § 142. 

3 V"ija-gan., ch. 6, note of Suryadiisa. Also Vijn-^in., $ 174; and LSI,, §24G, 
ad/ne- i 4 For example, under Lil., oh. 11. 

6 Note G. • Not B. 

7 Vastma-bh&Bhya, by Chaturreda-pnthddaka-sv/&mS, non of Madhusddana, 
on the Brtdmnv-siddbfrattt (or sometime;: B r &hma-splat a-siddhfcnta). 
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frequently cited as such by the commentaries'of Bhaskara 
and by other astronomical writers : and the title of the work, 
Brahma-siddhanta, 1 or sometimes Brahma-spliuta-siddhunta, 
corresponds, in the shorter form, to the known title of Brahma¬ 
gupta’s treatise in the usual references to it by Bhaskara’s 
commentators ; 2 and answers, in the longer form, to the desig¬ 
nation of it, as indicated in an introductory couplet which is 
quoted from Brahmagupta by Lakshnrid&sa, a scholiast of 
Bhaskara. 3 

Remarking this coincidence, the translator proceeded to 
collate, with the text and commentary, numerous quotations 
from both, which he found in Bhaskara’s writings, or in those 
of his expositors. The result confirmed the indication, and 
established the identity of both text and scholia as Brahma¬ 
gupta’s treatise, and the gloss of Prithudaka. The authen¬ 
ticity of this Brahma-siddhcinta is further confirmed by 
numerous quotations in the commentary of Bhattptpala on 
the sanhitd of Yardlia[424]mihira: as the quotations from 
the Brahma-siddhanta in that commentary (whn , is the work 
of an author who flourished eight hundred and fifty years 
ago) are verified in the copy under consideration. A few 
instances of both will suffice and cannot fail to produce 
conviction. 4 

It is confidently concluded, that the chapters on arithmetic 
and algebra, fortunately entire in a copy, in many parts 
imperfect, of Brahmagupta’s celebrated work, as here de¬ 
scribed, are genuine and authentic. It remains to investigate 
tlio age of the author. 

Mr. Davis, who first opened to the public a correct view of 
the astronomical computations of the Hindus, 5 is of opinion, 
that Brahmagupta lived in the seventh century of the Christie n 

1 [It is more usually written Brabma-siddhfinta, and so CokbrooVo himself 
sometimes writes it.] 

3 They often quote from J .ve BrMuna-siddhfinta after pr« miring a refercuflo to 
Brahmagupta, 

3 Noto 0. * Note D. 5 As, Res., vol. ii. p. 225. 
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Dr. William Hunter, who resided for some time with 


a British embassy at Ujjayani, and made diligent researches 
into the remains of Indian science at that ancient seat of 
Hindu astronomical knowledge, was there furnished, by the 
learned astronomers whom he consulted, with the acres of the 
principal ancient authorities. They assigned to Brahmagupta 
the date of 550 Saka; which answers to a.d. 628. The 
grounds on which they proceeded are unfortunately not 
specified : but, as they gave Bhaskara's age correctly, as well 
as several other dates right, which admit of being verified, it 
is presumed that they had grounds, though unexplained, for 
the information which they communicated. 3 

Mr. Bentley, who is little disposed to favour the antiquity of 
an Indian astronomer, has given his reasons for considering the 
astronomical system which Brahmagupta teaches, to be between 
twelve and thirteen hundred years old (1263f years in a.d. 
1799). 8 ISTow, as the system taught by this author is professedly 
one corrected [425] and adapted by him to conform with 
the observed positions of the celestial objects when he wrote, 4 
tho age, when their positions would be conformable with the 
results of computations made as by him directed, is precisely 
the age of the author himself: and so far as Mr. Bentley’s 
calculations may be considered to approximate to the truth, 
tiie dat«: or Brahmaguptas performance is determined with 
like approach to exactness, within a certain latitude however 
of uncertainty for allowance to bo made on account of tho 
inaccuracy of Hindu observations. 

The translator has assigned on former occasions 5 the 
grounds upon which he sees reason to place the author's 
; go, soon after the period when the vernal equinox coincided 
with the beginning of the lunar mansion and zodiacal asterism 


1 As. lies, vol. ix. p. 242. 

3 N( »t-u E. [D 1 \ Bhiu D6ji has shown by a quotation from the Brahma-sphui: 

iiddkUta that Brahmagupta fixes tho date of composition of that work as AGO 
8 aka, or a.d. 628.] 3 A e Res., vol. vi. p. 58 3. 

4 fcfupru. * As. Res., vol. ix. p. 329 [p. 287 of the present volume]. 
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A swim, where the Hindu ecliptic now commences. He is 
supported in it by the sentiments of Bhaskara and other 
Indian astronomers, who' infer from Brahmagupta’s doctrine 
concerning the solstitial points, of which he does not admit a 
periodical motion, that he lived when , the equinoxes did not, 
sensibly to him, deviate from the beginning of Aswinx and 
middle of Chitra on the Hindu sphere. 1 On these grounds it 
is maintained that Brahmagupta is rightly placed in the sixth 
or beginning of the seventh century of the Christian era; as 
the subjoined calculations will more particularly show. 3 The 
age when Brahmagupta flourished seems, then, from the con¬ 
currence of all these arguments, to be satisfactorily settled as 
antecedent to the earliest dawn of the culture of sciences 
among the Arabs; and consequently establishes the fact that 
the Hindus were in possession of algebra before it was known 
to the Arabians. 

[426] Brahmagupta’s treatise, however, i; not the earliest 
work known to have been written on the same subject by an 
Indian author. The most eminent scholiast of Bh&skara 3 
quotes a passage of Aryabhatta specifying algebra under the 
designation of Yija, and making separato mention of Kuttaka, 
which more particularly intends a problem subservient to 
the general method of resolution of indeterminate problems 
of the first degree: ho is understood by another ol BhAskara’s 
commentators 1 to be at the head of the elder writers, to whom 
the text then* under consideration adverts, as having desig¬ 
nated by the name of Madhyamaharana the resolution of 
affected quadratic equations by means of the completion of the 
square. It is to be presumed, therefore, that the treatise of 
Aryabhatta then extant did extend to quadratic equations in 
the determinate analysis, and to indeterminate problems of the 
first degree; if not to tho*o of the second likewise, as most 
probably it did. 

1 As. lies., vol. \ii. p. 215 [p. 334 of tin* prosent volume]. 2 Note F« 

3 GaflOfc'a, a distinguished iratliematiciaii and aMronomer. 

4 Stir, on Yija-gap. § 12$. 
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Tills ancient astronomer and algebraist was anterior to both 
Yar Shamil lira and Brahmagupta, being repeatedly named by 
the latter; and the determination of the age when he flourished 
is particularly interesting, as his astronomical system, though 
on some points agreeing, essentially disagreed on others, with 
that which those authors have followed, and which the Hindu 
astronomers still maintain. 1 

He is considered by the commentators of the Surya- 
siddhanta and Siromani, 2 as the earliest of uninspired and 
mere human writers on the science of astronomy; as having 
introduced requisite corrections into the system of [427] Para- 
sr.ra, from whom he took the numbers for the planetary mean 
motions ; as having been followed in the tract of emendation, 
after a sufficient interval to make further correction requisite, 
by Durgasinha and Mihira; who were again succeeded after 
a further interval by Brahmagupta sou of Jishnu. 3 

In short, Aryabhatta was founder of one of the sects of 
Indian as tronomers, as Pulisa, an author likewise anterior to 
both V ar&hamihira and Brahmagupta, was of another: which 
were distinguished by names derived from the discriminative 
toneU respecting the commencement of planetary motions at 
sunrise according to the first, but at midnight according to 
the latter, 4 on the meridian of Lanka, at the beginning of the 
great astronomical cycle. A third sect began the astronomical 
day, as well as the great period, at noon. 

His name accompanied the intimation which the Arab 
astronomer- (under the Abbas side Edialifs, as it would appear) 
received, that three distinct astronomical systems wore current 
among the Hindus of those days : and it is but slightly cor¬ 
rupted, certainly not at all disgui ed, in the Arab; c represen- 

1 Note G. 3 Nrisinha on SGr. Gancs'a, pref. to Grab. l&gh. 

3 At.. Res. \n\. ii. pp. 235, 242, and 244; and Note H. 

4 Britiimn.vupta, cb. 11. The name? are Andayaka from. Vilaya ‘rising;' and 
ATdharGtriha from Ardhc, {, ‘midnight.’ The third school is noticed by Bhat- 
totpala, the scholiast, of Vurhlnmihiro, under the denomLiation of M&dhyandinas, 
as alleging the commencement of the astronomical period at noon (from Ma* 
dhya^ama, * midday ’)♦ 
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tation of it Arjaibahar , or rather Arjabhar. 1 2 The two other 
systems were, first, Brahmagupta’s [428] Siddlmnta, which 
was the one they became best acquainted with, and to which 
they apply the denomination of the sind-hind ; and second, 
that of Arka, the Sun, which they write Arkand, a corruption 
still prevalent in the vulgar Hindi. 8 

Aryabliatta appears to have had more correct notions of* 
the true explanation of celestial phenomena than Brahma¬ 
gupta himself; who, in a few instances, correcting errors of 
his‘predecessor, but oftener deviating from that predecessor’s 
juster views, has been followed by the herd of modern Hindu 
astronomers, in a system not improved, but deteriorated, since 
the time of the more ancient author. 

Considering the proficiency of Aryabhatta in astronomical 
science, and adverting to the fact of his having written upon 
Algebra, as well as to the circumstanco of his being named by 
numerous writers as the founder of a sect or author of a system 
in astronomy, and being quoted at the head of algebraists, 
when the commentators of extant treatises have occasion to 
mention early and original 3 * writers on this branch of science, 
it is not necessary to seek further for a mathematician 
qualified to have been the great improver of the analytic arc, 
and likely to havo been the person by whom it was carried to 
the pitch to which it is found to have attained among the 
Hindus, and at which it is observed to be nearly stationary 
through the long lapse of ages which' have since passed : the 
later additions being few and unessential in the writings of 
Brahmagupta, of Bha c kara, and of Jn&mvraja, though they 
lived at intervals of centuries from each other. 

1 The Sanskrit t , it is to be remembered, it tl - of a peculiar sound 

often mistaken for r, and which the Arabs wcro likely so towiite, rather than 
wiili a U or with, a tau. The Hindi f is generally written by the English in 
Iudia with an r. Example: Ber (vnfa), the Indian fig, vulg. Banitree. [Of. 
Albirfini, Reinand's Mthnoirc, p. 322.] 

2 See notes I, K. and N. 

3 Stirya-d&sn on Vija-gnmta, ch. <3. 

vol. hi. [essays ii.] ?i 
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Aryabhatta then being the earliest author known to [429] 
have treated of Algebra among the Hindus, and being likely 
to be, if not the inventor, the improver of that analysis, by 
whom too it was pushed nearly to the whole degree of ex¬ 
cellence which it is found to have attained among them, it 
becomes in an especial manner interesting to investigate any 
* discoverable trace in the absence of better and more direct 
evidence, which may tend to fix the date of his labours, or to 
indicate the time which elapsed between him and Brahma¬ 
gupta, whose age is more accurately determined. 1 

Taking A'ryabhatta, for reasons given in the notes, to have 
preceded Brahmagupta and Varahamihira by several centuries ; 
and Brahmagupta to have flourished about twelve hundred 
years ago; 2 and Var&hamihira, concerning whose works 
and age some further notices will be found in a subjoined 
note, 3 to have lived at the beginning of the sixtli century after 
Christ, 4 it appears probable that this earliest of known Hindu 
algebraists wrote as far back as the fifth century of the 
Christian era; and, perhaps, in an earlier age. Hence it is 
concluded that he is nearly as ancient as the Grecian algebraist 
Diophantus, supposed, on the authority of Abulfaraj, 5 to 
have flourished in the time of the Emperor Julian, or about 
a.d. 360. 

Admitting the Hindu and Alexandrian authors to be nearly 
equally ancient, it must be conceded in favour of the Indian 
algebraist, that he was more advanced in the science; since 
he appears to have been in possession of the resolution of 
equations involving several unknown quantities, which it is 
not clear, nor fairly presumable, that Diophantg [430] knew; 
and a general method for indeterminate problems of at least the 
first degree, to a knowledge of which the Grecian algebraist 
had certainly not attained; though lie displays infinite sagacity 


1 Note I. * See before and note F. 

3 Note K, 4 See before and note E. 

6 Pococtioa edition and tran#ltitnn, p, 89. 
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and ingenuity in particular solutions; and though a certain 
routine is discernible in them. 

A comparison of the Grecian, Hindu, and Arabian algebras, 
will more distinctly show, which of them had made the greatest 
progress at the earliest age of each that can be now traced. 

The notation or algorithm of Algebra is so essential to this 
art, as to deserve the first notice in a review of the Indian 
method of analysis, and a comparison of it with the Grecian 
and Arabian algebras. The Hindu algebraists use abbrevia¬ 
tions and initials for symbols : they distinguish negative 
quantities*by a dot, 1 but have not any mark, besides the ab¬ 
sence of the negative sign, to discriminate a positive quantity. 
No marks or symbols indicating. operations of addition, or 
multiplication, etc., are employed by them : nor any announc¬ 
ing equality 3 or relative magnitude (greater or less). 3 But a 
factum is denoted by the initial syllable of a word of that 
import, 4 subjoined to the terms which compose it, between 
which a dot is sometimes interposed. A fraction is indicated 
by placing the divisor under the dividend, 5 hut without a line 
of separation. The two sides of an equation aie ordeied in 
the same manner, one under the other : 6 and this method of 
placing [431] terms under each other being likewise practised 
upon other occasions, 7 the intent is in the instance to be col¬ 
lected from the recital of the steps of the process in words at 
length, which always accompanies the algebraic process. That 
recital is also requisite to ascertain the precise intent of ver¬ 
ticil lines interposed between the terms of a geometric pro¬ 
gression, but used also upon other occasions to separate and 
discriminate quantities. The symbols of unknown quantity 

1 VSjV-ga#* $ 4. 

2 -The sign of equality was first o c cd by Robert Rccorde, because, ns ho r-.ays, 
no two things can be more equal than a pair of parallels, or gem* u. a lines of one 
length.—Hutton. 

J The signs of relative magnitude wore first introduced into European algebra 
by Harriot. 

4 Vija-gmu $ 21. » Lth k 

^ije-gojju and Brahm. 18, passim. Ytja-gim. $ 55. 
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arc not confinerl to a single 0110 : but oxtond to over so great 

a variety of denominations : and the characters usod are 
initial syllables of the names of colours, 1 excepting the first, 
which is the initial of ydvat'-tdvat, ‘as much as 9 ; words of the 
same import with Bombelli’s tcinto , used by him for the same 
purpose. Colour, therefore, means unknown quantity, or the 
symbol of.it: and the same Sanskrit word, varna , also signi¬ 
fying a literal character, letters are accordingly employed 
likewise as symbols ; either taken from the alphabet; 2 or 
else initial syllables of words signifying the subjects of the 
problem ; whether of a general nature, 3 or specially the names 
of geometric lines in algebraic demonstrations of geometric 
propositions or solutions of geometric problems.' 1 Symbols 
too am employed, not only for unknown quantities, of which 
the value is sought; but for variable quantities of which 
the value may be arbitrarily put ( Vij . cli. 0, note on com¬ 
mencement f § 1 53-— lfrO), and especially in demonstrations, 
for botli given and sought quantities, initials of the terms 
for square and solid respectively denote those powers ; and 
combined they indicate the higher. These are reckoned 
not by the sums of the powers, but by their products. An 
initial 5 syllable is in like manner [432] used to mark a 
surd root. 6 The terms of a compound quantity are ordered 
according to the powers ; and the absolute number invariably 
conies last. It also i distinguished by an initial syllable, as 
a discriminative token of known quantity. 7 Numeral coeffi¬ 
cients ere employed, inclusive of unity which is always noted, 
and comprehending fractions; 8 for the numeral divisor is 
generally so placed, rather than under the symbol of the 
unknown : and in like manner the negative dot is set over the 
numeral coefficient: and not over the literal character. The 

J Vija-gnn. } 17. Brahm. c, 18. { 2. 2 Vija-gap. cli. 6. 

3 Vija-gau. § 111. 4 VSja-gn$. J HG, 

6 Lil. § 26. * Vija-gan. § 29. 

7 ^Sja-gan. {17. 

6 Stiviattain like manner included fraction.' in coefficients. 
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coefficients aro placed after the symbol of the unknown 
quantity. 1 Equations are not ordered so as to put all the 
quantities positive; nor to give precedence to a positive term 
in a compound quantity : for tlie negative terms are retained, 
and even preferably put in the first place. In stating the two 
sides of an equation, the general, though not invariable, 
practice is, at least in the first instance, to repeat every term, 
which occurs in the one side, on the other : annexing nought 
for the coefficient, if a term of that particular denomination be 
there wanting. 

If reference be made to the writings of Diophantus, and of 
tho Arabian algebraists, and their early disciples in Europe, 
it will bo found, that tho notation, which lias been hero de¬ 
scribed, is essentially different from all theirs, much as they 
vary. Diophantus employs the inverted medial of eWetyfri v, 
defect or want (opposed to inrapfy*;, substance or abundance*-), 
to indicate a negative quantity. lie prefixes tlmt mark ^ 
to the quantity in question. He calls the unknown, apiOfio^; 
representing it by the final <?, which [433] he doubles for the 
plural; while the Arabian algebraists apply tho equivalent 
word for number to the constant or known term; and the 
Hindus, on the other hand, refer the word for numerical 
character to the coellicient. lie denotes tho monad, or unit 
absolute, by p? ; and the linear quantity is called by him 
arithm08; and designated, like the unknown, by the final 
sigma. He marks the further powers by initials of words 
signifying them; 8 y , K v y 8S U , 8tc v , etc. for dynamis , power 

(meaning the square); cubos^ cube; dyncimo~dy) 7 >ii ■>, biquad¬ 
rate, etc. But he reckons the higher by the sums, not the 
products, of tho lower/* Thus the sixth power is with him the 
eubo-culos , which the Hindus designate as the quadrate-cubo 
(cube of the square, or square of the cube). 

1 Yicta did so likewise. 

2 A word of nearly the same import with the Sanskrit dhan r. Used by Ibu'tu 
algebraists for tho sanu. signification. 

6 Def. 9. 
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The Arabian algebraists are still more sparing of symbols, 
or rather entirely destitute of them. 1 They have none, 
whether arbitrary or abbreviated, either for quantities known 
or unknown, positive or negative, or for the steps and opera¬ 
tions of an algebraic process; but express everything by 
words, and phrases, at full length. Their European scholars 
introduced a few, and very few abbreviations of names : c°, c°, 
c u , for the three first powers ; c°, q a , for the first and second 
unknown quantities; p, m, for plus and minus ; and B/ for 
the note of radicality • occur in the first printed work, which 
is that of 'Paciolo. 2 Leonardo Bonacci of Pisa, the earliest 
scholar of the Arabians, 3 is said by Targioni Tozzetti to have 
used the small letters of the alphabet to denote quantities. 4 
But Leo[434]nardo only does so because he represents 
quantities by straight lines, and designates those lines by 
letters, in elucidation of his algebraic solutions of problems. 5 

The Arabians termed the unknown (and they wrought but 
on one) shat, thing. It is translated by Leonardo of Pisa and 
his disciples, by the correspondent Latin word res and Italian 
cosa ; whence H< >jolu de la Coset , and Buie of Coss ) with 
Cossihe practice and Cos s ike number of our older authors, 5 
for Algebra or Speculative practice, as Paciolo 7 denominates 
the analytic art; and Cosstc number, in writers of a somewhat 
later date, for the root of an equation. 

TJi Arabs termed the square of the unknown mdl, pos- 
se.vsion or wealth ; translated by the Latin census and Italian 
censo; as terms of the same import: for it is in the accepta¬ 
tion of amount, of property or estate 8 that census was here 
used by Leonardo. 


1 As. lies., vol. xiii. p. 183. 

' Or Pacioli, Paciuoio,—li, etc. 


authors. 

: Vwggi) second edition, vol. ii. p. 62. 
Coisali, Origine doll'Algebra, i, 

6 Hubert Iiocorde’s Whetstooc of Witte. 

7 Sccnndo noi detta Pratica Speculutiva. 

8 Ccns!*8 t quicquid fortunarum quis liabet 


F' the name is variously written bv Italian 
3 See note L. 


Suirnna 8. 1. 
Steph. Thes. 
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The cube was by the Arabs termed kab % a die or cube ; aud 
they combined these terms mol and kab for compound names 
of the more elevated powers, in tho manner of Diophantus, 
by the sums of the powers ; and not like tho Hindus by their 
products. Such, indeed, is their method in the modern 
elementary works: but it is not clear that the same mode was 
observed by their earlier writers ; for their Italian scholars 
denominated the biquadrate and higher powers Belato primo, 
secundo, tertio, etc. 

Positive they call zdid additional; and negative ndkis 
deficient: and, as before observed, they have no discrimina- 
live marks for either of them. 

[4G5] The operation of restoring negative quantities, if any 
there be, to the positive form, which is an essential step with 
them, is termed jafyr, or with the article Aljabr , tho mending 
or restoration. That of comparing the terms and t; king like 
from like, which is the next material step in the process of 
resolution, is called by them mukdibaiah , comparison. Hence 
the name of Tarlk aljabr tea alnukcibalah^ ‘ the method of 
restoration and comparison/ which obtained among the Arabs 
for this branch of the analytic art; and hence our name of 
Algebra, from Leonardo of Pisa’s ex ist version of tho Arabic 
title. Fi istikh ruji l majhuhd hi tank aljabr wa almukdbaiahj 
De solutiono quarundam qumstionum secundum modum Alge¬ 
bra* ot Almuchabalm? 

The two steps or operations which have thus given name 
to the method of analysis, are precisely what is enjoined with¬ 
out distinctive appellations of them, in the introduction of the 
arithmetics of Diophantus, where ho directs, that, it the 
quantities be positive on both sides, like are to bo taken from 
like, until one species be equal to one species ; but if on either 
side or on both any species be negative, the negative species 
must be added to both sides, so that they become positive on 


1 JCh uldaal ul - h i»db. c. b. Calcutta^ 1S12 
3 Liber abbaoi, 15. 3. MS. in Libr. 
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botli sides of the equation : after which like are again to be 
taken from like, until one species remain on each side. 1 

The Hindu algebra not requiring the terms of the equation 
to be all exhibited in the form of positive quantity, does not 
direct the preliminary step of restoring negative quantity to 
the affirmative state, but proceeds at once to the operation of 
equal subtraction ( samasodhana ) for the difference of like 
terms, which is the process denominated [436] by the Arabian 
algebraists comparison ( multabalah ). On that point, there¬ 
fore, the Arabian algebra has more affinity to the Grecian 
than to the Indian analysis. 

As to tho progress which the Hindus had made in the 
analytic art, it will be seen, that they possessed well the arith¬ 
metic of surd roots; 2 that they were aware of the infinite 
quotient resulting from the division of finite quantity by 
cipher; 3 that they knew the general resolution of equations 
ox the second degree, and had touched upon those of higher 
denomination, resolving them in the simplest cases, and in 
those in which the solution happens to be practicable by the 
method which serves for quadratics : 4 that they had attained 
a general solution of indeterminate problems of the first- 
degree ; 5 that they had arrived at a method for deriving a 
multitude of solutions of answers to problems of the second 
degree from a single answer found tentatively, 6 which is as 
near an approach to a general solution of such problems as 
-v ; i :ado until the days of Lagrange, who first demonstrated, 
that the problem, on which the solutions of all questions 
of this nature depend, is always resolvablo in whole numbers. 7 
The Hindus had likowiso attempted problems x of this higher 
< ! er by the application of the method which suffices for those 

1 Def. 11. 2 Brtihm. 18, § 27—29. Yij.-gan. $ 23—52, 

3 LSI. § 45. § 15—16 and § 135. 

4 Vij.-gnn. { 129, and $ 137—138. 

B Brahra. 18. § 3—18. Vij.«.ga$. § 53—73. Lil, § 248—266, 

6 Brahm. 18. § 29—19. Vij.-gan. $ 75—99. 

7 Jdou, of Acad, of Turin : and of Btrliu. 





of the first degree; 1 with indeed very scanty success, as 
might be expected. 

They not only applied algebra both to astronomy ^ and 
[437] to eometry, 3 but conversely applied geometry likewise 
to the ( j . Aistration of algebraic rules. 4 In short, they 
cultivated algebra much more, and with greater success, than 
geometry; as is evident from the comparatively low state of 
their knowledge in the one, 5 and the high pitch oi their 
attainments in the other : and they cultivated it for tho sake 
of astronomy, as thej did this chiefly for astrological pur¬ 
poses. The examples in the earliest algebraic treatise extant 
(Brahmagupta’s) are mostly astronomical: and here the solu¬ 
tion of indeterminate problems is sometimes of real and 
practical use. The instances in the later treatise of algebra 
by Bh&skaraare more various : many of them geometric ; but 
one astronomical; the rest numeral: among which a gieat 
number of indeterminate; and of these some, though not the 
greatest part, resembling the questions which chiefly engage 
the attention of Diophantus. But the general character of 
the Diophantine problems, and of the Hindu unlimited ones, 
is by no means alike: and several in the style of Diophantine 
are noticed by Bhaskara in his arithmetical, instead of his 
algebraic, treatise. 0 

To pursue this summary comparison further, Pi phanuis 
appears to have been acquainted with the direct resolution of 
affected quadratic equations; but less familiar with the 
management of them, he seldom touches on it. Chiefly 
busied with indeterminate problems of tin fir-'t degree, he yet 
seems to have possessed no general rule for their solution. 
His elementary instructions for tho preparation of equations 
are succinct ; 7 his notation, as before [438] observed, scanty 

1 § 206—207. 3 iCahm. 18, passim. Vij.-gan. 

3 Vij.-ga 9 . $ 117—127, $ 146—1 >2. 4 V’j.-gMu § 212- 214 

5 Brahm. 12. y 21: corrected however in 141. § 100—170. 

4 Lil. § 59—61, where it app'-nrs, however, that preceding writers lmd treated 

the question algebraically. See Jikewbe § 139—146. 7 10tf, 11. 
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and inconvenient. In the whole science he is very far behind 
the Hindu writers, notwithstanding the infinite ingenuity by 
which he makes up for the want of rule, and although pre¬ 
sented to us under the disadvantage of mutilation if it be, 
indeed, certain that the text of only six, or r seven, of 

thirteen books, which his introduction announces, has been 
preserved. 1 It is sufficiently clear from what does remain, 
that the lost part could not have exhibited a much higher 
degree of attainment in the art. It is presumable, that so 
much as we possess of his work is a fair specimen of the 
progress which he and the Greeks before him (for he is hardly 
to be considered as the inventor, since ho seems to treat the 
art as already known) had made in his time. 

The points in which the Hindu algebra appears particularly 
distinguished from the Greek are, besides a better and more 
comprehensive algorithm,—1st, The management of equations 
involving more than one unknown term. (This adds to the 
two classes noticed by the Arabs, namely, simple and com¬ 
pound, two, or rather three, other classes of equation.) 2nd, 

The resolution of equations of a higher order, in which, if 
they achieved little, they had, at least, the merit of the 
attempt, and anticipated a modem discovery in the solution 
of biquadratics. 3rd, General methods for the solutions ot 
indeterminate problems of first and second do rees, in which 
they went far, indeed, beyond Diophaiitus, a id anticipated 
discoveries of modern algebraists. 4th, Application of algebra 
to astronomical investigation and geometrical demonstration, 
in which also they hit upon some matters which havo been 
reinvented in later times. 

This bring us to the examination o ' ; me of their anti- 
[439]cipations of modern di~< overies. The reader s notice will 
be here drawn to throe instances in particular. 

The first is in the demonstration of the noted proposition of 
Pythagoras, concerning the square of the base of a rectangular 

1 Koto M. 
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triangle, equal to the squares of the two legs containing a 
right°anglo. The demonstration is given two ways in Bh&s- 
kara’s algebra (Vij.-gan. § 146). The first of them is the 
same which is delivered by Wallis in his treatise on angular 
sections (cli. vi.), and, as far as appears, then given for the 
first time. 1 

On the subject of demonstrations, it is to be remarked that 
the Hindu mathematicians proved propositions both algebrai¬ 
cally and geometrically : as is particularly noticed by Bh&s- 
kara himself, towards the close of his algebra, where he jj^es 
both modes of proof of a remarkable method for the solution 
of indeterminate problems, which involve a factum of two 
unknown quantities. • The rule which he demonstrates is of 
great antiquity in Hindu algebra, being found in the woiks 
of his predecessor Brahmagupta, and being there a quotation 
from a more ancient treatise} for it is injudiciously censuied, 
and a less satisfactory method by unrestricted arbitrary as¬ 
sumption given in its place. Bh&skara ha retained both. 

The next instance, which will he here noticed, is the geneial 
solution of indeterminate problems ot the first degree. [410] 
It was first given among moderns by Facliet de Meziriao in 
1G24. 8 Having shown how the solution of equations of the 
form ax — by—c is reduced to ax —1> l 10 proceeds to 
resolve this equation ; and proscribes the same operation on a 
and b as to find the greatest common divisor. He names the 

1 He designates the sides C. D. Base B. Segments k, 8. „ Then 

Therefore OM-D* = (fe*-H&8==15 into *4-5—) I* 9 . 

is 



Therefore B-K-f5=C*+T)-and B 3 - 
15 B 

3 Probl ernes plaisans et delcctables qui ae font par tea nombres.^ 2nd edit. 
(1624), Lagrnw. v’s addition to Tiller's Algebra, ij. 3S2. (Edit. io07 v 
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lesidues c, d, e,/, etc., and the last remainder is necessarily unity: 
a and b being primo to each other. By retracing the steps 
from e-j-l ei ./FI (according as the number of remainders is 
even or odd) e+i=e, «£fcl =8, 8c+l=yy, y b±l = /3, P«+l=a 

. e d c b 

or /il = ?> £i?- 4 -l=e, ek'+l ~8, etc. 

~T ~ 

Die List numbers /9 and o will be the smallest values of x 
and y. It is observed, that if a and L be not primo to each 
other, the equation cannot subsist in whole numbers, unless c 
be divisible by the greatest common measure of a and l. 

Here we have precisely the method of the Hindu algebraists, 
who have not fail, d, likewise, to make the last cited observa¬ 
tion. See Bralim. Algebra, section 1, and Bhask. Lil. ch. xii. 
Vij. ch. ii. It is so prominent in the Indian algebra as to 
give name to the oldest treatise on it extant, and to constitute 
a distinct head in the enumeration of the different branches of 
mathematical knowledge in a passage cited from a still more 
ancient author. See Lil. § 248. 

Confining the comparison of Hindu and me. lorn algebras to 
conspicuous instances, the next for notice is that of the solution 
of indeterminate problems of the second degree; for which a 
general method is given by Brahmagupta, [441] besides rules 
f or subordinate cases, and two general methods (one of them 
the same with Brahmagupta’s), besides special cases, sub¬ 
servient, however, to the universal solution of problems of this 
nature; and, to obtain whole number': in all circumstances, a 
combination ot the method for problems of the first degree 
with that for those of the second, employing them alternately, 
or, as the Hindu algebraist terms it, proceeding in a circle. 

El:--'Lara’s second method (FI/. §80-81) for a solution of 
the problem on which all indeterminate ones of this degree 
depend, is exactly the same which Lord Brouneker devised to 
answer a question proposed by way of challenge by Fermat in 
1657. The thing required was a general rule for finding the 
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innumerable square numbers, which multiplied by a proposed 
(non-quadrate) number, and then assuming an unit, will make 
a square. Lord Brouncker s rule, putting n for any given 
number, r 2 for any square taken at pleasure, and cl for dif- 

„ / . 4 r 8 / 2r x 2f\ . 

ference between n and r 2 (r 2 ui n) was — ^ \~~i tlle 


square required. In the Hindu rule, using the same symbols, 
2r 

~7 is the square root required. 1 But neither Brouncker, nor 

Wallis, who himself contrived another method, nor Fermat, 
by whom the question was proposed, but whose mode of solu¬ 
tion was never made known by him (probably because he 
had not found anything better than Wallis and Brouncker 
discovered 2 ), nor Frenicle, who treated the subject, without, 
however, adding to what had been done by Wallis and 
Brouncker, 3 appear to have been aware of the importance of 
the problem and its universal use; a discovery which, among 
the moderns, was reserved for Euler in the middle of the last 
century. To him, [442] among the moderns, we owe the 
remark, which the Hindus had made more than a thousand 
years before, 4 that the problem was requisite to find all the 
possible solutions of equations of thi sort. Lagrange takes 
credit for having further advanced the progress of this branch 
of the indeterminate analysis, so lately as 1767; ' and his 
complete solution of equations of the second degree appeared 


no earlier than 1769. 6 

It has been pretended, that traces of the art are to be dis¬ 
covered in the writings of the Grecian geometers, and par¬ 
ticularly in the five first propositions of Euclid’s thirteenth 
book; whether, as Wallis conjectures, what we there h: ve be 
the work of Theon or some other ancient scholiast, rather 



1 § 80-81. 2 Wallis, Alg. c. 98. 3 Ibid. 

4 Bhfcskara, Vij. § 173, and § 207. See likewise Biuln \. Alg. § 7. 

5 MGtn. do l’Acad. de Berlin, vol. xxiv. 

8 Sco French translation of Euler’s Algthra, Audition , p, 286. And Le¬ 
gend;;, The ;Ho des Numhrcs, 1. § 6. X... 30 
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Idtan of Euclid himself: 1 also examples of analytic investi¬ 
gation in Pappus ; 2 and indications of a method somewhat of 
a like nature with algebra, or at least the effects of it, in the 
works of Archimedes and Apollonius, though they are sup¬ 
posed to have very studiously concealed this their art of 
invention. 3 

This proceeds on the ground of considering analysis and 
algebra as interchangeable terms; and applying to algebra 
Euclid’s or Theon’s definition of analysis, 4 a taking of that as 
granted, which is sought, and thence by consequences arriving 
at what is confessedly true.’ 4 

Undoubtedly they possessed a geometrical analysis: hints 
or traces of which exist in the writings of more than [443] one 
Greek mathematician, and especially in those of Archimedes. 
But this is very different from the algebraic calculus. Tho 
resemblance extends, at most, to the method of inversion ; 
which both Hindus and Arabians consider to be entirely 
distinct from their respective algebras ; and which the former, 
therefore, join with their arithmetic and mensuration. 5 

In a very general sense, the analytic art, as Hindu writers 
observe, is merely sagacity exercised, and is independent of 
symbols, which do not constitute the art. In a more restricted 
sense, according to them, it is calculation attended with tho 
manifestation of its principles; and, as they further intimate, 
a method aided by devices, among which symbols and literal 
signs arc conspicuous. 6 Defined, as analysis is by an illustrious 
modern mathematician, 7 4 a method of resolving mathematical 
problems by reducing them to equations/ it assuredly is not 
to be found in the works of any Grecian writer extant, besides 
Diophantus. 

In his treatise the ludiments of algebra are clearly con- 

1 Wallis, Algebra, .2. * Ilid. and Preface. 

3 I bid, and Nunez, Algebra 114. 

4 Wallis, following Vieta's Version, Alg. c. 1. 

b Lil. 3. 1. 5 47. KhuKisafoi’l fiisab. o. 5. 

6 Vij.-gan. § 110, 174, 21o, 224. 7 D'Alembert. 
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He delivers in a succinct manner the algorithm of 
affirmative and negative quantities; teaches to form an 
equation ; to transpose the negative terms ; and to bring out 
a final simple equation comprising a single term of each spe¬ 
cies known and unknown. 

Admitting, on the ground of the mention of a mathema¬ 
tician of his name, whose works were commented by Hypatia 
about the beginning of the fifth century, 1 and on the authority 
of the Arabic annals of an Armenian Christian, 2 which make 
him contemporary with Julian, that [444] he lived towards 
the middle of the fourth century of the Christian era; or, to 
speak with precision, about the year 360; 3 the Greeks will 
appear to have possessed in the fourth century so much cf 
algebra, as is to be effected by dexterous application of the 
resolution of equations of the first degree, and even the 
second, to limited problems: and to indeterminate also, with¬ 
out, however, having attained a general solution of problems 
of this latter class. 


The Arabs acquired algebra, extending to simple and com¬ 
pound (meaning quadratic) equations : but it was confined, so 
far as appears, to limited problems of those degrees ; and they 
possessed it so early as the close of the eighth century, or 
commencement of the ninth. Treatises were at that period 
written in the Arabic language on the algebraic analysis, by 
two distinguished mathematicians who flourished under the 
Abbasside Almanuin ; and the more ancient of the two, 
Muham nad ben Musa al Khuwarazmi, is recognized among 
the Arabians as the first who made algebra known to thorn. 
He is the same who abridged, for the gratification of Al- 
mdmun, an astronomical work taken from the Indian system 
in the preceding age, under Almansur. He framed tables, like- 


1 Suidas, in toco Hypatia. 

2 Gronrory Abulfuiaj. Ex i : -.tiam [utmpe , pH* qui prop.- tempura 
Juliani florucrunt] Dioplimitu , . litmr, quern Algebram vocaut, Celebris est, 
ln qnem si immiserit sc letter, oceanam hoc in cenere reporiefc.— JPomke. 

5 Julian was emperor from 300 to 303 See note M, 
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wise, grounded on those of the Hindus, which he professed to 
correct. And he studied and communicated to his country¬ 
men the Indian compendious method of computation; that 
is, their arithmetic, and, as is to he inferred, their analytic 
calculus also. 1 

The Hindus in the fifth century, perhaps earlier, 2 were in 
possession of Algebra extending to the general solution [445] 
of both determinate and indeterminate problems of the 1st 
and 2nd degrees: and subsequently advanced to the special 
solution of biquadratics wanting the second term ; and of 
cubics in very restricted and easy cases. 

Priority seems then decisive in favour of both Greeks and 
Hindus against any pretensions on the part of the Arabians, 
who in fact, however, prefer none, as inventors of algebra. 
They were avowed borrowers in science ; and, by their own 
unvaried acknowledgment, from the Hindus they learnt the 
science of numbers. That they also received the Hindu 
algebra is much more probable than that the same mathema¬ 
tician who studied the Indian arithmetic and taught it to his 
Arabian brethren, should have hit upon algebra unaided by 
any hint or suggestion of the Indian analysis. 

The Arabs became acquainted with the Indian astronomy 
and numerical science before they had any knowledge of the 
writings of the Grecian astronomers and mathematicians; and 
it was not until after more than one century, and nearly two, 
that they had the benefit of an interpretation of Diophantus, 
whether version or paraphrase, executed by Muhammad 
Abulwafa al Buzjdui; who added, in a separate form, de¬ 
monstrations of the propositions contained in Diophantus; 
and who was likewise author of commentaries on the algebraic 
treatises of the Khuwarazmite Muhammad ben Musa, and of 
another algebraist of less note and later date, Abu Taliya, 
whose lectures he had personally attended. 3 Any inference to 
be drawn from their knowledge and study of the Arithmetics 
1 Note N. 2 See note I. 3 See Note N. 
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iophantus, and their seeming adoption of his preparation 
of equations in their own algebra, or at least the close re¬ 
semblance of both on this point, is of no avail against the 
direct evidence, [446] with which we are furnished by them, 
of previous instruction in algebra and the publication of a 
treatise on the art, by an author conversant with the Indian 
science of computation in all its branches. 

But the ac/e of the earliest known Hindu writer on algebra 
not being with certainty carried to a period anterior, or even 
quite equal to that in which Dioplnntus is on probable 
grounds placed, the argument of priority, so far as investiga¬ 
tion has yet proceeded, is in favour of Grecian invention. 
The Hindus, however, had certainly made distinguished pro¬ 
gress in the science, so early as the century immediately 
following that in which the Grecian taught the rudiments 
of it. The Hindus had the benefit of a good arithmetical 
notation : the Greeks, the disadvantage of a bad one. Nearly 
allied as algebra is to arithmetic, the invention of the algebraic 
calculus was more easy and natural where arithmetic was best 
handled. No such marked identity of the Hindu and Dio- 
phantine svstems is observed, as to demonstrate communi¬ 
cation. They are sufficiently distinct to justify the pre¬ 
sumption, that both might be invented independently of each 
other. 

If, however, it be insisted, that a hint or suggestion, the 
seed of their knowledge, may have reached the Hindu mathe¬ 
maticians immediately from the Greeks of Alexandria, or 
mediately through those of Bactria, it must at the same time 
be confessed, that a slender germ grew and fructified rapidly, 
and soon attained an appro . I state of maturity in Indian soil. 

More will not be here contended for: since it is not im¬ 
possible, that the hint of the one analysis may have been 
actually received by the mathematicians of the other nation * 
nor unlikely, considering the arguments which may be brought, 
lor a probable communication on the subject ot astrology , and 
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adverting to the intimate connexion between [447] this and 
the pure mathematics, through the medium of astronomy. 

The Hindus had undoubtedly made some progress at an 
early period in the astronomy cultivated by them for the' 
regulation of time. Their calendar, both civil and religious, 
was governed chiefly, not exclusively, by the moon and sun: 
and the motions of these luminaries were carefully observed , 
by them, and with such success that their determination of 
the moon’s synodical revolution, which was what they were 
principally concerned with, is a much more correct one than 
the Greeks ever achieved. 1 They had a division of the ecliptic 
into twenty-seven and twenty-eight parts, suggested evidently 
by the moon’s period in days, and seemingly their own: it 
was certainly borrowed by the Arabians. 2 Being led to the 
observation of the fixed stars, they obtained a knowledge of 
the positions of the most remarkable; and noticed, for religious 
purposes, and from superstitious notions, the heliacal rising, 
with other phenomena of a few. The adoration of the sun, of 
the planets, and of tile stars, in common with the worship of 
the elements, held a principal place in their religious obser¬ 
vances enjoined by the Yedas : 3 and they were led consequently 
by piety to watch the heavenly bodies. They were particularly 
conversant with the most splendid of the primary planets; 
the period of Jupiter being introduced by them, in conjunction 
with those of the sun and moon, into the regulation of their 
calendar, sacred and civil, in the form of the celebrated cycle 
of sixty years, common to them and to the Chaldeans, and 
dill retained by them. From that cycle they advanced by 
progressive stages, as the Chaldeans likewise did, to larger 
periods; at first by combining [448] that with a number 
specifically suggested bv other, or more correctly determined, 
revolutions of the heavenly bodies; and afterwards by merely 
augmenting the places of figures for greater scope (preferring 

1 As. Res., vol. ii. anil xil. 3 Seo p! 2S1, etc., of the present volume. 

0 See Essays, vol. i. p. [106]. 
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to the more exact method of combining periods of the 
planets by an algebraic process, which they likewise investi¬ 
gated 1 ), until they arrived finally at the unwieldy cycles 
named Mahay ugas and Kalpas. But it was for the sake of 
astrology tlmt they pushed their cultivation of astronomy, 
especially that of the minor planets, to the length alluded 
to. Now divination, by the relative position of the planets, 
seems to have been, in part at least, of a foreign growth, and 
comparatively recent introduction, among the Hindus. The 
belief in the influence of the planets and stars upon human 
affairs is with them, indeed, remotely ancient; and was a 
natural consequence of their creed, which made the sun a 
divine being, and the planets gods. But the notion, that the 
tendency of,that supposed influence, or the manner in which 
it will be exerted, may be foreseen by man, and the eftect to 
be produced by it foretold, through a knowledge of the position 
of the planets at a particular moment, is no necessary result 
of that creed; for it takes from beings believed divine, free- 
agency in other respects, as in their visible movements. 

Whatever may have been the period when the notion first 
obtained, that foreknowledge of events on earth might bo 
gained by observations of planets anfi stars, and by astro¬ 
nomical computation, or wherever that fancy took its rise, 
certain it is that the Hindus have received and welcomed 
communications from other nations on topics of astrology: 
and although they had astrological divinations of their own 
as early as the days of Parasara and [449] Garga, centuries 
before the Christian era, there are yet grounds to presume 
that communications subsequently passed to them on the like 
subject, either from the Greeks, or from the same common 
source (perhaps that of the Chaldeans) whence the Greeks <le- 
rived the grosser superstitions engrafted on their own genuine 
u ud ancient astrology, which was meteorological. 

This opinion is not now suggested for the first time, 

1 Brahmagupta, Algebra. 



Fortner occasions have been taken of intimating the same 
sentiment on this point: 1 and it has been strengthened by 
further consideration of the subject. As the question is 
closely connected with the topics of this dissertation, reasons 
for this opinion will be stated in the subjoined note. 2 

Joining this indication .to that of the division of the zodiac 
into twelve signs, represented by the same figures of animals, 
and named by words of the same import with tho zodiacal 
signs of the Greeks; and taking into consideration the analogy, 
though not identity, of the Ptolemaic system, or rather that 
of Hipparchus, and the Indian one of excentric deferents and 
epicycles, which in both serve to account for the irregularities 
of the planets, or at least to compute them; no doubt can be 
entertained that the Hindus received hints from the astro¬ 
nomical schools of the Greeks. 

It must then be admitted to be at least possible, if not 
probable, in the absence of direct evidence and positive proof, 
that the imperfect algebra of the Greeks, which had advanced 
in their hands no further than the solution of equations, 
involving one unknown term, as it is taught by Diophantus, 
was made known to the Hindus by their Grecian instructors 
in improved astronomy. But, by the [450] ingenuity of the 
Hindu scholars, the hint was rendered fruitful, and the alere- 
braie method was soon ripened from that slender beginning to 
the advanced state of a well-arranged science, as it was taught 
hv Aryabhatta, and &s it is found in treatises compiled by 
Brahmagupta and Bh&skara, of both which versions are here 
presented to the public 

1 See page 361, etc., of the present volume. 2 Note 0. 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A. 

Scholiasts of Bhaskara. 

The oldest commentary of ascertained date which lias come 
into the translator’s hands, and lias been accordingly employed 
by him for the purpose of collation, as well as in the progress 
of translation, is one composed by Gang&dhara, son of Gobar- 
dhana, and grandson of Divakara, inhabitant of Jambusara. 1 
It appears, from an example of an astronomical computation 
which it exhibits, 8 to have been written about the year 1342 
Saka (a.d. 1420). Though confined to the Lilavati, it ex¬ 
pounds and consequently authenticates a most material chapter 
of the Vija-ganita, which recurs nearly verbatim in both 
treatises; but is so essential a part of the one, as to have 
given name to the algebraic analysis in the works of the early 
writers. 3 His elder brother Yishnu-pan[451]dita was author 
of a treatise of arithmetic, etc., named Ganita-s&ra, a title 
borrowed from the compendium of Srfdhara. It is frequently 
quoted by him. 

The next commentary in age, and consequent importance 
for the objects now uncLr consideration, is that < i Suryasuri, 
also named Suryadasa, native of Parthapura, near the con¬ 
fluence of the G'oda and Vidarbhd rivers. 4 lie was author of 
a complete commentary on the Siddh&nta-siromani; and of a 

1 A town situated in Gujrfit (Guijam), twenty-eight miles north of tha town 
of Broach. a $ 264. 

t 8 Kuttukudhy&ya, the title of Brahmagupta's chapter on algebra, and of a 
chapter in A'ryaMmtta'a work. i God&vari and Wardd. 
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distinct work on calculation, under the title of Ganita-malati; 
and of a compilation of astronomical and astrological doctrines, 
Hindu and Muhammadan, under the name of Siddhanta- 
sanhita-sara-samuchchaya, in which he makes mention of his 
commentary on the Siromani. The gloss on the Lilavati, 
entitled Ganitamrita, and that on the Yija-ganita, named 
Surya-prakasa, both excellent works, containing a clear in¬ 
terpretation of the text, with a concise explanation of the 
principles of the rules, are dated the one in 1460, the other 
in 1463 Salta; or a.d. 1538 and 1541. His father Jnanaraja, 
son of Naganatha, a Brdhman and astronomer, was author, 
among other works, of an astronomical course, under the*title 
of Siddhanta-sundara, still extant, 1 which, like the Siddhanta- 
siromani, comprises a treatise on algebra. It is repeatedly 
cited by his son. 

Ganesa, son of Kesava, a distinguished astronomer, native 
of Nandi-grama, near Devagiri (better known by the Mu¬ 
hammadan name of Daulatab&d), 2 was author of a commen¬ 
tary on the Siddhanta-siromani, wdiich is mentioned by liis 
nephew and scholiast Nrisinha, in an [452] enumeration of 
his works, contained in a passage quoted by Viswanatha on 
the Grahalaghava. His commentary on the Lilavati bears 
the title of Buddhivilasini, and date of 1467 Saka, or a.d. 
1545. It comprises a copious exposition of the text, with 
demonstrations of the rules ; and lias been used throughout 
the translation as the best interpreter of it. He, and his 
father Kesava, and nephew Nriaaha, as well as his cousin 
Lakslimid&sa, were authors of numerous works both on 
astronomy and divination. The most celebrated of his own 
performances, the Grakalaghava, bears date 1442 Saka, an¬ 
swering to a.d. 1520. 

Tho want of a commentary by Ganesa on the Yija-ganita, 
is supplied by that of Krishna, son of Ball&la, and pupil of 

1 The astronomical part is in the library of the Lust -India Company. 

* XnndigTtm returns its ancient name, and is situated west of Duulat&b&d, 
about sixty-ilyo miles. 
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Vishnu, the disciple of Ganesa’s nephew Nrisinha. It con¬ 
tains a clear and copious exposition of the sense, with ample 
demonstrations of the rules, much in the manner of Ganesa, 
on the Lilavati ; whom also he imitated in composing a com¬ 
mentary on that treatise, and occasionally refers to it. His 
work is entitled Kalpalatavatara. Its date is determined at 
the close of the sixteenth century of the Christian era, by the 
notice of it and of the author in a work of his brother 
Rangauatha, dated 1524 Saka (a.d. 1602), as well as in one 
by his nephew Mumswara. Ho appears to have been astro¬ 
loger in the service of the Emperor Jahftngir, who reigned at 
the beginning of the seventeen tli century. 

The gloss of Rangandtha on the Vasana, or demonstratory 
annotations of Bh&skara, which is entitled Mitabh&shini, con¬ 
tains no specification of date; but is determined, with suffi¬ 
cient certainty, towards the middle of the sixteenth century 
of the Saka era', by tho writer’s relation of son to Nrisinha, 
the author of a commentary on the Siirya-siddhanta, dated 

1542 Saka, and of the Y 4san&-[453]vdrttika (or gloss on 
Bhaskara’s annotations of the Siromani), which bears date in 

1543 Saka, or a.d. 1621; and his relation of brother, as well 

to Kamalakara, author of the Siddhanta-tattwa- 
viveka, also composed towards the middlo of the same century 
of the Saka era. Nrisinha, and his uncle Yiswanatha, author 
of astrological commentaries, describe their common ancestor 
Divakara, and his grandfather llama, a? Maharashtra Brah¬ 
mans, living at Golagrama, 1 on the northern bank of the 
God&vari, and do not hint a migration of the family. 
Nrisiuha’s own father, Krishna, was author of a treatise on 
algebra in compendious rules (sutra), as his son affirms. 

The Yija-prabodha, a commentary on the Vija-ganita, by 
Ramakrisbna, son of Lakshmnna, and grandson of Nrisinha, 
inhabitant of Amaravati, 2 is without date or express in- 


1 Goigkm of the maps, in lat. 18' N. long. 78" E. 

2 A great commercial town in [Juror. 
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'dication of its period; unless his grandfather Nrisinha be 
the same with the nephew of Viswanatlia just now men¬ 
tioned ; or else identified with the nephew of Ganesa and 
preceptor of Vishnu, the instructor of Krishna, author of 
the Ivalpalatavatara. The presumption is on either part 
consistent with proximity of country: Amar&vati not being 
more than 150 miles distant from Nandigrama, nor more than 
200 from Golagrtuna. It is on one side made probable by the 
author's frequent reference to a commentary of his preceptor 
Krishna, which in substance corresponds to the Kalpalatd- 
vatara; but the title differs, for lie cites the Nav&nkura. On 
the other side it is to be remarked, that Krishna, father of the 
Nrisinha, who wrote the Vdsana-vdrttika, was author of a 
treatise on algebra, which is mentioned by his son, as before 
observed. 

The Manoranjana, another commentary on the Lildvatf, 
[454] which has been used in the progress of the translation, 
bears no date, nor any indication whatsoever of the period 
when the author Ramakrishnadeva, ^on of Sadadeva, sur- 
named Apadeva, wrote. 

i he Ganita-kaumudi, on the Lilavati, is frequently cited 
by the modern commentators, and in particular by Suryasuri 
and Iianganatha ; but has not been recovered, and is only 
known from their quotations. 

Of the numerous commentaries on the astronomical portion 
of Bhiskara’s Siddhdnta-siromani, little use having been here 
made, either far settling the text of tho a., braic and arith¬ 
metical treatises of the author, or for interpreting particular 
passages of them, a reference to two commentaries of this 
k, •?, besides those of iSdryaiuri and Ganesa (which have not 
been recovered), and the author’s own annotations, and tin- 
interpretation of them by Nrisinha above noticed, may suffice: 
viz, the Ganita-tattwa-chintainani, by Lakshmfdasa, grandson 
of Kesava (probably the same with the father of Ganesa 
before mentioned), and son of Ydchaspati, dated 1428 Saka 
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(a.d. 1501); and the Mancha, by Muniswara, surnamed 
Viswarupa, grandson of Ball&la, and son of Ranganatha, 
who was compiler of a work dated 1524 Saka (a.d. 1620), 
as before mentioned. Muniswara himself is the author of 
a distinct treatise of astronomy entitled Siddhanta-sarva- 
bhauma. 

Persian versions of both the Lilavati and Vija-ganita have 
been already noticed, as also contributing to the authentication 
of the text. The first by Faizi, undertaken by the command 
of the Emperor Akbar, was executed in the 32nd year of his 
reign, a.h. 995 (a.d. 1587). The translation of the Yija- 
ganita is later by half a century, having been completed by 
Ata Ullah Eashidi, in the 8th year of the reign of Shall 
Jah&n, a.h. 1044, a.d. 1634. 


B. 


Astronomy of Brahmagupta. 

[a 55] Brahmagupta’s entire work comprises twenty-one 
lectures or chapters ; of which the ten first contain an astro¬ 
nomical system, consisting (1st and 2nd) in the computation 
of mean motions and true places of the planets; 3rd, solution 
of problems concerning time, the points of the horizon, and 
the position of places ; 4th and 5th, calculation of lunar and 
solar eclipsfis ; 6th, rising and setting of the planets; *th, 
position of the moon’s cusps ; 8th, observation of altitudes by 
the gnomon; 9th, conjunctions of the planets; and, 10th, their 
conjunction with stars. The next ton are supplementary, 
including five chapters of problems with their solutions ; and 
the twenty-first explains the principles of the astronomical 
systeoi in a compendious treatise ou spherics, treating of the 
astronomical sphere and its circles, the construction of sines, 
the rectification of the apparent planet from moan motions, 
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the cause of lunar and solar eclipses, and the construction of 
the armillary sphere. 1 

The copy of the scholia and text, in the translator’s posses¬ 
sion, wants the whole of the 6th, 7th, and 8th chapters, and 
exhibits gaps of more or less extent in the preceding five; and 
appears to have been transcribed from an exemplar equally 
defective. From the middle of the 9th, to near the close of 
the 15th chapters, is an uninterrupted and regular series, com¬ 
prehending a very curious chapter, the 11th, which contains 
a revision and censure of earlier writers : and next to it the 
chapter on arithmetic and mensuration, which is the 12th of 
the work. It is followed in the 13th, and four succeeding 
chapters, by solutions of problems concerning mean and true 
motions of planets, finding of [456] time, place, and points in the 
horizon; and relative to other matters, which the defect of 
the two last of five chapters renders it impracticable to specify. 
Next comes (but in a separate form, being transcribed from 
a different exemplar) the 18th chapter on Algebra. The two 
which should succeed (and one of which, as appears from a 
reference to a chapter on this subject, treats of the various 
measures of time under the several denominations of solar, 
sidereal, lunar, etc.; and the other, from like references to it, 
is known to treat of the delineation of celestial phenomena by 
diagram,) are entirely wanting, the remainder of the copy 
being defective. Thd twenty-fh t chapter, however, which is 
last in the author’s arrangement (as the corresponding book 
on 'spherics of Bht'hkara’s Siddhanta-siromani is in his), has 
been transposed and first expounded by the scholiast: and 
very properly so, since its subject is naturally preliminary, 
being explanatory of •he principles of astronomy. It stands 
first in the copy under consideration ; and is complete, except 
one or two initial couplets. 

1 [Aibfrfiai gives a compete table of the chapters of tho Brahma-siddhhnta. 
Itemaud's Memoirs , p. 33-1.) 
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c. 

Brahma-siddhanta, title of Brahmagupta’s Astronomy. 

The passage is this: “ Brahrnokta-graha-ganitam mahatd 
kalena yat khUi-khutarn , ahhidhiyate sphutam tat Jislinu-unta- 
Brahmaguptena.’ 1 

4 The computation of planets, taught by Brahma, which had 
become imperfect by great length of time, is propounded correct 
by Brahmagupta, son of JisJtmu. 1 

The beginning of Prithudaka’s commentary on the Brahma- 
siddhanta, where the three initial couplets of the text are ex¬ 
pounded, being deficient, the quotation cannot at present be 
brought to the test of collation. But the title is still more 
expressly given near the close of the [457] oleventh chapter 
(§ 59) “ Brdhme sphuta-siddhante ravlndu-bhu-yogam, etc.” 

And again (§ 61) 44 Chi / idra-ravi-grahanendit-chhayadish it 
sarvada yato Brdhme , drig-ganitaikyam bh avail, sphuta-siddli- 
antas tato Br&hmah.” 4 As observation and computation 
always agree in respect of lunar and solar eclipses, moon’s 
shadow (t. <?. altitude), and other particulars, according to the 
Br&hma, therefore is the Brahma a correct syrsi m (tphuta- 
siddhdnta). ’ 

It appears from the purport of these several passages 
compared, that Brahmagupta’s treatise is an emendation 
of an earlier system (bearing the same name of Brahma- 
. tddhanta, or an equivalent title, a ; Pitamaha-siddhanta, 
or adjectiveiy Paitamaha), which had ceased to agree with 
the phenomena, and into which requisite corrections were 
therefore introduced by him to reconcile computation and 
observation; and he entitled his amended treatise 4 Correct 
Brahma-siddhanta.’ Tint earlier treatise is considered to 
bo the identical one which is introduced into the Yislmu- 
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dharmottara-pur&na, and from which parallel passages are 
accordingly cited by the scholiasts of Bhaskara. (See follow¬ 
ing note.) It is no doubt the same which i 3 noticed by 
Varahamihira under the title of Pait&maha and Brahma- 
siddhanta. Couplets, which are cited by his commentator 
Bhattotpala from the Brahma-siddhanta, are found in Brahma¬ 
gupta’s work. But whether the original or the amended 
treatise be the one to which the scholiast referred, is never¬ 
theless a disputable point, as the couplets in question may be 
among passages which Brahmagupta retained unaltered. 


D. 

Verification of the Text of Brahmagupta’s Treatise of 
Astronomy. 

[458] A passage, referring the commencement of astronomical 
periods and of planetary revolutions to the supposed instant of 
the creation, is quoted from Brahmagupta, with a parallel 
passage uf another Brahma-siddh&nta (comprehended in the 
\ r ishnu-dharmottara-puraria), in a compilation by Mumswara, 
one of Bi iaskara’sglossators. 1 It is verified as the 4th couplet 
of Brahmagupta’s first chapter (upon mean motions) in the 
translators copy. 

Seven couplets, specifying the mean motions of the planets’ 
nodes and apogees, are quoted after the parallel passage of the 
other Brahrna-siddh&nta, by the same scholiast of Bhaskara, 
as the text of Brahmagupta; and they are found in the same 
order from the 15th to the 21st in the first chapter of his 
work in tie copy above mentioned. 

This commentator, among many other corresponding passages 
noticed by him on various occasions, has quoted one from the 
same Brahma siddh&nta of tho Vishi.u-dharmottaraconcerning 

• r> 

1 As. Res., vol. xii. p. 232 T>. 348 of the present volume). 
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the orbits of the planets deduced from tlie magnitude of the 
sky computed there, as it also is by Brahmagupta (ch. 21, § 9), 
but in other words, at a circumference of 18,712,069,200,000,000 
yojanas. Ho goes on to quote the subsequent couplet of 
Brahmagupta, declaring that planets travel an equal measured 
distance in their orbits in equal times; and then cites his 
scholiast (. tikakdra ) Chaturved&eliarya. 

The text of Brahmagupta (ch. 1, § 21), specifying the 
diurnal revolutions of the sidereal sphere, or number of [459] 
sidereal days in a licilpa, with the correspondent one of the 
Paitamaha-siddhanta in the Yishnu-dharmottara, is another 
of tho quotations of the same writer in his commentary on 
Bhaskara. 

A passage relating to oval epicycles, 1 cited by the same 
author in another place, is also veritied in'tho 2nd chapter (in 
tho rectification of a planet’s place). 

A number of couplets on the subject of eclipses 2 is cited by 
Lakshmidasa, a commentator of Bh&skara. They arc found 
in the 5th chapter (on eclipses), § 10 and 24; and in a section 
of the 21st (on the cause of eclipses), § 37 to 46, in the copy 
in question. 

Several couplets, relating to th< positions of the constella¬ 
tions and to the longitudes and latitudes of principal fixt stars, 
are cited from Brahmagupta in numerous compilations, and 
specifically in the commentaries on the Sun a-siddhanta and 
Siddhanta-siromani. 3 They are all found correct in tiro 10th 
chapter, on the conjunctions of planets with fixt stars. 

A quotation by Granedi on the Lilavat' (a.i\ 1545), de¬ 
scribing the attainments of a true mathematician, 4 occurs with 
exactness as the first couplet of the 12th chapter, on arithme¬ 
tic ; and one adduced by Bhaskara himself, in his arithmetical 
treatise (§ 190), giving a rule fur finding the diag *nal of a 
trapezium, 5 is precisely the 28th of the same chapter, 

1 Page 3o2, etc., of the r: . i t volume. 1 Pug*.- 357 of tho present volume. 

z I' gc 283, e^c., of tie present Tolumc. 4 Lil. _h. 11, 6 Lil. § 190. 
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A very important passage, noticed by Bh&skara in his notes 
on his Siddhanta-siromani, and alluded to in his text, and 
fully quoted by his commentator in the Mancha, relative to 
the rectification of a planet’s true place from the [460] mean 
motions, 1 is found in the 21st chapter, § 27. Bhaskara has, 
on that occasion, alluded to the scholiast, who is accordingly 
quoted by name in the commentary of Lakshmidasa (a.d. 
1501) : and here again the correspondence is exact. 

The identity of the text as Brahmagupta’s, and of the gloss 
as his scholiast’s, being (by these and many other instances 
which have been collated) satisfactorily established; as the 
genuineness of the text is by numerous quotations from the 
Brahma-siddhdnta (without the author’s name) in the more 
ancient commentary of Bhattotpala (a.d. 968) on the works of 
Vardhainihira, which also have been verified in the mutilated 
copy of the Brahma-siddhduta under consideration ; the next 
step was the examination of the detached copy of a commen¬ 
tary on the 18th chapter, upon algebra, which is terminated 
by a colophon so describing it, and specifying the title of the 

ntire book Brahma-siddhdnta, and the name of its author 
Brahmagupta. 

For this purpose materials are happily presented in the 
scholiast’s enumeration, at the close of the chapter on arith¬ 
metic, of the topics treated by his author in the chapter on 
algebra, entitled Kuttaka: 2 in a general reference to the 
author’s algorithm of unknown quantities, affirmative and 
negative tern; . cipher and surd roots, in the same chapter; 3 
: iid tiia same scholiast s quotations of the initial words of four 
rules; one of thorn relative to surd roots; 1 the othe, three 
regarding the resolution of quadratic equations: 5 as also in 
(.lie references of the scholiast of the [461] algebraic treatise to 
passages in the astronomical part of his author's work. 6 

1 3 64, etc., of the present volume. 1 Arithm. of Brohm. § 66. 

a Arith, of Brahm* § 13. 4 Arithm. ofBrahm. { 39. 

6 Arithm. of Brahra. $ 15 and 18. 6 Alg. of Brahm, { 96 (Rule 55). 
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The quotations have been verified: and they exactly agree 
with the rule concerning surds (§ 26) and the three rules which 
compose the section relating to quadratic equations (§ 32— 
34); and with the rule in the chapter on the solution of 
astronomical problems concerning mean motions (ch. 13, § 22): 
and this verification and the agreement of tho more general 
references demonstrate the identity of this treatise of algebra, 
consonantly to its colophon, as Brahmagupta’s algebra entitled 
Kuttaka and a part of his Brahma-siddhanta. 



E. 

Chronology of Astronomical Authorities according to 
Astronomers of UjjayanL 


The names of astronomical writers with their dates, as 
furnished by the astronomers of Ujjayaui, who were consulted 
by Dr. William Hunter, sojourning there with a British 


embassy, are the following 


Varhhamihira .... 

. 122 S'aka 

[a.d. 

200-1] 

Another Yarkhamihira .... 

. 427 

[a.d. 

505-6] 

Brahmagupta .... 

. 550 

[a.j>. 

628-9] 

Munjhla. 

. 854 

[a.d. 

932-3] 

Bhattotpala . 

. ’S90 

[a.d. 

968-9] 

S'wrctotpala . 

. 030 

[a.d. 

1017-8] 

Yanina-bhattft .... 

. 962 

[a.d. 

1040-n 

Bhoja*rhja ..... 

. 964 

[a.d. 

o 

4- 

to 

k. 

Bhkskara. 

. 1072 

[a.d. 

1150 1] 

Nalyaiiachnndra. . . . 

. 1101 

[a.d. 

1179-30] 


The grounds on which this chronology proceeds are un¬ 
explained in the note which Dr. Hunter preserved of the 
communication ; but means exist for verifying two of the dates 
specified and corroborating others. 1 

1 [According to Alb jv uni, who wrote in 1031, the ITindns then reckoned 526 
years since the composition of the Pftiieha-siddhhntn of Yaruhamihira, 366 yours 
lor the Kimda-kut aku tab! s [Khnnila-khhdya-kar.ina?] of Brahmagupta, and 132 
for the Karana-saia of Bhaskara [cf. wjVd p. 423?] thins making Ymfthu- 
Tm ura flourish m a.d. 601, Brahmagupta in a.! . 664, and Bhkkaru [?] iu 89s\ 
[Kcmaud, M. '.noire, p. 337.' ] 
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[462] The date assigned to Bhaskara is precisely that of 
his Siddhanta-siromani, plainly concluded from a passage of 
it, in which he declares that it was completed by him, being 
thirty- 3 ix years of age; and that his birth was in 1036 oaka. 

Raja Bhoja-deva, or Bhoja-r&ja, is placed in this list of 
Ilindu astronomers apparently on account of his name being 
affixed, as that of the author, to an astrological treatise on the 
calendar, which bears the title of Rdj a-m a r tan da, and which 
was composed probably at his court and by astrologers in his 
service. It contains no date ^ or at least none is found in the 
copy which has been inspected. But the age assigned to 
the prince is not inconsistent with Indian History: and is 
supported by the colophon of a poem entitled Subhdshita- 
ratna-sandoha, composed by a Jaina sectary named Amitagati, 
who has given the date of his poem in 1050 of Yikramaditya, 
in the reign of Munja. Now Munja was uncle and prede¬ 
cessor of Bhoja-raja, being regent, with the title of sovereign, 
during his nephew’s minority: and this date, which answers 
to a.d. 993-4, is entirely consistent with that given by the 
astronomers of Ujjayam, viz. 964 Saka, corresponding to 
a.d. 1042-3: for tho reign of Bhoja-deva was long; extending, 
at the lowest computation, to half a century, and reaching, 
according to an extravagant reckoning, to the round number 
of an hundred year3. 

The historical notices of this Ring of Dhara 1 are examined 
by Major Wilford and Mr. Bentley in the ninth and eighth 
volumes of Asiatic Researches: aud they refer him to the 
tenth century of the Christian era, the one making him ascend 
the throne in a.d. 982; the other in a.d. 913. The former, 
which take,; his reign [463] at an entire century, including of 
course his minority, or tho period of the administration, reign, 
or regency, of his uncle Munja, is compatible with the date 
of Amitu -ati’s poem (a.d. 993), and with that of the Raja- 
m&rtauda or other astrological and astronomical works ascribed 
i Tho modern Dhdr. Wilford, As. lies. 
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to him (a.d. 1042), according to the chronology of the as¬ 
tronomers of Ujjayani. 

The age assigned to Brahmagupta is corroborated bv the 
arguments adduced in the text. That given to Munjala is 
consistent with the quotation of him as at the head of a tribe 
of authors, by Bhaskara, at the distance of two centuries 
The period allotted to Yaruhamihira, that is, to the second 
and most celebrated of the name, also admits corroboration. 
This point, however, being specially important to the history 
of Indian astronomy, and collaterally to that of the Hindu al¬ 
gebra, deserves and will receive a full and distinct consideration. 


F. 

Age of Brahmagupta inferred from Astronomical 
data . 1 


The star Chitrd, which unquestionably is Spica Virginia, 2 
was referred by Brahmagupta to the 103rd degree counted 
from its origin to the intersection of the star’s circle of de¬ 
clination ; 3 whence the star's right ascension is deduced 
1®2 45. Its actual right ascension in a.d. 1800 was 
108° 40' 2". 4 The difference, 15° 55 2", is the quantity by 
which the beginning of the first zodiacal asterism and lunar 
mansion, Aswim, as inferrible from the position of the star 
Chitrd, has receded from the equinox: and it indicates 
[404] the lapse of 1216 years (to a.d 1800); since that point 
coincided with the equinox ; the annual precession of the star 
being reckoned at 47", 14. 5 

The star Revati, which appears to bo £ Piscimn, 0 had 


l £ Cf * Prof Whitney, Jom... A.O.S. viii. p. 03.1 
\ the. present volume. 

4 e ^ c - an( l 3o(> of the present volume. 

* M lu ^ es / or deduced from Maskelyne’s Catalogue. 

* » as el)ne s Catalogue: i lie mean precession oi tlu equinoctial points bdu? 

reckoned 60 , 3. - 6 Page S0 2 of L i„c S< mt 5 
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longitude, according to the same author, being situated pre¬ 
cisely at the close of the asterism and commencement of the 
following one, Aswini, without latitude or declination, exactly 
in the equinoctial point. Its actual right ascension in 1800 
was 15° 49' 15." 1 This, which is the quantity by which the 
origin of the Indian ecliptic, as inferrible from the position of 
the star Revati, has receded from the equinox, indicates a 
period of 1221 years elapsed to the end of the eighteenth 
century ; the annual precession for that star being 46", 63. 3 

The mean of the two is 1218J years; which, taken from 
1800, leave 581 or 582 of the Christian era. Brahmagupta 
then appears to have observed and written towards the close of 
the sixth, or the beginning of the following century ; for, as 
the Hindu astronomers seem not to have been very accurate 
observers, the belief of his having lived and published in the 
seventh century, about a.d. 628, which answers to 550 Saka, 
the date assigned to him by the astronomers of Ujjayaui, is not 
inconsistent with the position, that the vernal equinox did not 
sensibly to his view deviate from the beginning of Aries or 
Mesha, as determined by him from the star Revati (f Piscium), 
which he places at that point. 

The same author assigns to Aga^tya or Canopus a distance 
of 87°, and to Lubdhaka or Sirius 86°, from the [465] begin¬ 
ning of Mesha. From these positions a mean of 1280 years 
is dedueible. 

The passage in which this author denies the precession of 
the colures, as well as the comment of his scholiast on it, 
being material to the present argument, they are here sub¬ 
joined in a literal version. 

4 The very fewest hours of night occur at the end of 
Mithuna, and the seasons are governed by the sun’s motion ; 
therefore the pair of solstices appears to bo stationary, by the 
evidence of a pair of eyes/ 3 

Scholia : ‘Wliut is said by Yishnuchandra at the begin- 

1 Zacli’b Table*. * ZacU’e Tables. 8 Brahma-siddh&iita, ii. $ 5L 
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ning of the chapter on the yuga of the solstice (“ Its re¬ 
volutions through tho asterisms are here [in the kalpa\ a 
hundred and eighty-nine thousand four hundred and eleven. 
This is termed a yuga of tiie solstice, as of old admitted bv 
Brahma, Arka, and the rest.”) is wrong: for the very fewest 
hours of night to us occur when the sun’s place is at the end 
of Mithuna [Gemini] ; and of course the very utmost hours 
of day are at the same period. From that limitary point, the 
sun’s progress regulates the seasons ; namely, the cold season 
(sisira) and the rest, comprising two months each, reckoned 
trom Makara [Capricorn], Therefore what has been said 
concerning the motion of the limitary point is wrong, being 
contradicted by actual observation of days and nights. 

4 r ^ ie objection, however, is not valid : for now the greatest 
decrease and increase of night and day do not happen when 
the sun’s place is at the end of Mithuna: and passages are 
remembered, expressing “ The southern road of the sun was 
from the middle of Aslesh& ; and the northern one at the 
beginning of Dhanishthd; * 1 and [466] others [of like im¬ 
port]. But all this only proves, that there is a motion ; not 
that the solstice has made many revolutions through the 
asterisms.* 2 

It was hinted at the beginning of this note, that Brahma¬ 
gupta’s longitude (i dhruvaka ) of a star is tho arc of the 
ecliptic intercepted by the star’s circle of declination, and 
counted from the origin of tho ecliptic at the beginning of 
Alesha; as his latitude ( vikshepa ) of a star is the star's 
distance on a circle of declination from its point of intersection ' 
with the ecliptic. In short, he, like other Hindu astronomers, 
counts longitude and latitude of stars by the intersection of 
circles of declination with the ecliptic. The subject has been 
before noticed. 3 To make it more clear, an instance may be 
taken: and that of the scholiast's computation of the zenith 

Tin* quotation is from Varfchamihira’s sanhitu, ck. 3, $ 1 and 2. 

3 ^TithOdaka-Bwfinil-t ^aturveda on Brahm. * 

l - > and 357 of tho present volume. 
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distance and meridian altitude of Canopus for the latitude 01 
Kanyakubja (Eanouj) may serve as an apposite example. 

From the vikskepa of the star Agastya, 77°, he subtracts 
the declination of the intersected point of the ecliptic 23° 58' ; 
to the remainder, which is the declination of the star, 53° 2, 
he adds the latitude of the place, 26 J 35'; the sum, 1 9 J 3 /, is 
the zenith distance; and its complement to ninety degrees, 
10 : 23', is the meridian altitude of the star. 1 

The annual variation of the star in declination, 1", 7, is too 
: ,, iall to draw any inference as to the ago of the scholiast from 
the declination here stated. More especially as it is taken 
from data furnished by his authoT ; and as he appears to 
have been, like most of the Hindu .astronomers, no very 
accurate observer ; the latitude assigned by him to [467] the 
city iu which lie dwelt being no less than halt a degiec wiong . 
for i he ruins of the city of Kanouj are in 27 v 5' X, 


G. 

Aryabhatta’s Doctrine. 

A'ryabhatta was author of the Anaslitasata(800 couplets-') 
and Dasagitika (ten stanzas), known by the numerous quota- 
tions of Brahmagupta, Bhattotpala, and others, who cite both 
under these respective titles. The Laghu Arya-siddhanta, as 
a work of the same author, and, perhaps, one of those above 
mentioned, 3 i • several times quoted by Bh&skara’s commentator 
Me i - war; . He likewise treated of algebra, etc. under the 
dist inct heads of KeUaht , a problem serving for the resolution 
of indeterminate ones, and Vija , principle of computation, or 
analysis iu general.— Lil. c. 11. 

From the quotations of writers on astronomy, and par- 

i l*riA6dali«-v.?.iut on Brahm., ch. !0. { 35. 2 pother 108 couplet:.] 

[, : t- iv. uUliu, llfcjt, J.K.A.S., 18G4, p. 399. and Prof. Korn, Yr-.'-it Ha.-.h. 
pref. p 50.] 
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ticularly of Brahmagupta, who, in many instances, cites 
xYryabliatta to controvert his positions (and is in general 
contradicted in his censure by his own scholiast Prithudaka, 
either correcting his quotations, or vindicating the doctrine of 
the earlier author), it appears that Xryabhatta affirmed the 
diurnal revolution of the earth on its axis, and that he 
accounted for it by a wind or current of aerial fluid, the 
extent of which, according to the orbit assigned to it by him, 
corresponds to an elevation of little more than a hundred 
miles from the surface of the earth : that he possessed the 
true theory of the causes of lunar and solar eclipses, and 
disregarded the imaginary dark planets of the mythologi ts 
and astrologers, affirming the moon and primary planets (and 
even the stars) to be essentially dark, and only illumined by 
the sun: that he [468] noticed the motion of the solstitial and 
equinoctial points, but restricted it to a regular oscillation, ot 
which he assigned the limit and the period : that he ascribed 
to the epicycles, by which the motion of a planet is represented, 
a form varying from the circle and nearly elliptic : that he 
recognized a motion of the nodes and apsides of all the 
primary planets, as well as of the moon ; though in this 
instance, as in some others, his censurer imputes to him 
variance of doctrine. 

The magnitude of the earth, and extent of the encompass¬ 
ing wind, is among the instances wherein he is reproached bv 
Brahmagupta with versatility, not having adhered to the 
same position throughout his writings; but he is vindicated 
on this, as on mo^t occasions, by the scholiast of his censurer. 
Particulars of this question, leading to rather curious matter, 
deserve notice. 

Aryabhatta’s text specifies the earth’s diameter, 1050 
yojanas; and the orbit or circumference of the earth’s wind 
[spiritus vector] 3393 yojv.nas; which, as the scholiast rightly 
argues, is no dis* rep -ney. The diameter of tins orbit, accord- 
!n g remark of Brahmagupta, is 1080. 
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On this it is to be in the first place observed, that the 
proportion of the circumference to the diameter of a circle, 
here employed, is that of 22 to 7; which not being the same 
which is given by Brahmagupta’s rule (Aritlim. § 40), must 
be presumed to be that which Aryabhatta taught. Applying 
it to the earth’s diameter as by him assigned, viz. 1050, the 
circumference of the earth is 3300 ; which evidently con¬ 
stitutes the dimensions by him intended : and that number is 
accordingly stated by a commentator of Bh&skara. See Gan. 
on Lil. § 4. 

This approximation to the proportion of the diameter of a 
circle to its periphery, is nearer than that which both [469] 
Brahmagupta and Sridhara, though later writers, teach in 
their mensuration, and which is employed in the Surya- 
siddh&nta; namely, one to the square root of ten. It is 
adopted by Bh&skara, who adds, apparently from some other 
authority, the still nearer approximation of 1250 to 3927.— 
LiL §201. 

Aryabhatta appears, however, to have also made use of 
the ratio which afterwards contented both Brahmagupta and 
Sridhara; for his rule, adduced by Ganesa ( Lil . § 207), for 
finding the arc from the chord and versed sine, is clearly 
founded on the proportion of the diameter to the periphery, as 
one to the square root of ten : as will be evident if the semi¬ 
circle be computed by that rule: for it comes out the square 
root of V°> the diameter being 1. 

A more favourable notion of his proficiency in geometry— 
a science, however, much less cultivated by the Hindus than 
algebra — may bo received from hi3 acquaintance with the 
theorem containing the fundamental property of the circle, 
which is cited by Pritliddaka.—Brahm. 12, § 21. 

The number of 3300 yojanas for the circumference of the 
earth, or 9-^ yojanas for a degree of a great circle, is not very 
wide f the truth, and is, indeed, a very near approach, if the 
yqf' sia, which contains four /rohs, bo rightly interred from 
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tHe modern computed kro&a found to be 1,’ 9 B. M. 1 For, at 
that rate of 7, 6 miles to a yojanci , the earth’s circumference 
would be 25,080 B. miles. 

The difference between the diameter of the earth and that 
of its air (vayu), by which term Aryabhatta seems to intend 
a current of wind whirling as a vortex, and causing the earth’s 
revolution on its axis, leaves 15 yojanas , or [470] 114 miles, 
for the limit of elevation of this atmospheric current. 


H. 

Scantiness of the Additions by later Writers on 
Algebra. 


Ihe observation in the text on the scantiness of the im¬ 
provements or additions made to the algebra of the Hindus in 
a long period of years after Aryabhatta probably, and after 
Brahmagupta certainly, is extended to authors whose works 
are 110w ^ ost J on the faith of quotations from them. Srfdhara’s 
rule which is cited by Bh&skara (Vy.-gan. § 131), concerning 
quadratics, is the same in substance with one of Brahmagupta’s 
(ch. 18, § 32-38). Padmanablia, indeed, appears from the 
quotation from his treatise (Vij.-gan. § 142) to have been 
aware of quadratic equations affording two roots; which 
Brahmagupta has not noticed ; and this is a material accession 
■which the science received. There remains an uncertainty 
respecting the author, from whom Bhdskara has taken the 
resolution of equations of the third and fourth degrees in their 
simple and unaffected cases. 

Ihe only names of algebraists who preceded Bhaskara, to 
he added to those already mentioned, are, 1st, an earlier writer 
of the samo name (Bhaskara), who was at the head of the 
commentators of Aryabhatta; and, 2nd, the elder scholiast of 

1 As. Res., vol. v. p. 106. 
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the Brahma-siddhanta, named Bhatta-balabhadra. Both are 
repeatedly cited by the successor of the latter in the same task 
of exposition, Prithudaka-swami, who was himself anterior to 
the author of the Siromani, being more than once quoted by 
him. As neither of those earlier commentators is named by 
the younger Bhaskara, nor any intimation given of his having 
consulted and employed other treatises besides [471] the three 
specified by him in the compilation of the Yija-ganita, it is 
presumable, that the few additions, which a comparison with 
the Kuttaka of Brahmagupta exhibits, are properly ascribable 
either to Sridhara or to Padman&bha : most likely to tlio 
latter, as he is cited for one such addition ; 1 and as Sridhara’s 
treatise of arithmetic and mensuration, which is extant, is not 
seemingly the work of an author improving on the labours 
of those who went before him. 2 The corrections and im¬ 
provements introduced by Bh&skara himself, and of which 
he carefully apprizes his readers, 3 are not very numerous, 
nor in general important. 4 


I. 

Age of Aryabhatta . 5 

Under the Abbasside Kbalifs Almansur and Almamun, in 
the middle of the eighth and beginning of the ninth centuries 

1 k 142 . 

3 lil. $ 147- Li Aim. c. 12, $ 21 aud 40. Gan. Sdr. § 126. 

3 i ij.-gan. before $ 44, and after § 67, also ch. 1, towards the end; and ch. d, 
$ 142. 

4 Unless TM. § 170 and 190. 

* [Aryabbata (as Hie name is more co rectly spelt) is now known to have lu > n 
born a.:w. 470 (see Dr. Eh\u Doph paper. J.R.A.S, 1864). “We have, of his 
works, the Dah<yu'- in twolv< stanzas, two of which t ontiin only tin* invocation 
and colophon, and tlio Aiyalhafa-siddhdnta or ArytbhatUja in 111 stanza-.; 
but if we omit tho three invocatory and closing stanzas, wo get 108, i.e. Aryanh- 
tniata (see Prof. Kern’s introduction to his edition of Vartihomihira’s Vribat 
*V" i .‘Vo, pp. 65-50). The Mahd-^ddhdnta "Wongs to a later Arynbhati. ct'. 
Vrihat Sanb. pref. p. 60.] 
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of the Christian era, the Arabs became conversant with the 
Indian astronomy. It was at that period, as may be pre¬ 
sumed, that they obtained information of the existence and 
currency of three astronomical systems among the Indians; 1 
one of which bore the name of Arvabhatta, or, as written in 
Arabic characters, Arjabaliar 2 (perhaps [472] intended for 
Arjabhar), which is as near an approximation as the difference 
of characters can be expected to exhibit.* This then un¬ 
questionably was the system of the astronomer whose age is 
now to be investigated; and who is in a thousand places cited 
by Hindu writers on astronomy, as author of a system and 
founder of a sect in this science. It is inferred from the 
acquaintance of the Arabs with the astronomical attainments 
of the Hindus, at that time, when the court of the Khalif drew 
the visit of a Hindu astrologer aud mathematician, and when 
u *o Indian determination of the mean motions of the planets 
was made the basis of astronomical tables compiled by order 
of the Khalifs, l for a guide in matters pertaining to the stars, 
and when Indian treatises on the science of numbers were 
put in an Arable dress; adverting also to the difficulty of 
obtaining further insight into the Indian sciences, which the 
author of the T&rikhu’l hukamu complains of, assigning for 
fhe eaus the distance of countries, and the various impedi¬ 
ments to intercourse: It is inferred, we say, from these, joined 
fo other considerations, that the period in question was that 
in which the name of Aryabhatta was introduced to the 
knowledge of the Arabs. This, as a first step in inquiring 
the antiquity of this author, ascertains his celebrity as an 
astronomical authority above a thousand years ago. 

Ho is repeatedly named by Hindu authors of a still earlier 
date; particularly bv Brahmagupta, in the first part of the 

1 Tdrikhu'l kuJeamd, „r Bibl. Arab. Phil. ou« ted by Casiri: Bibl. Arab. Hisp. 
xoi. i. p„ 426. See note M 

. 3 Gossali’s Argebakr is a • --•■nut (Orig* etc., dell* Alg. vol. i. p. >07), Casiri 
^ in the Arabic, ArgeWhr : which, in the orthography here followed, is. 
Arjabahr. 
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seventh century of the Christian era. He had been copied 
by writers whom Brahmagupta cites. Yar&hamihira has 
allusions to him, or employs his astronomical determinations 
in an astrological work at the beginning of the sixth century. 
These facts will be further weighed upon as we proceed. 

For determining i^ryabhatta’s age with the greater precision 
of astronomical chronology, grounds are pre[473]sented, at 
the first view promising, but on examination insufficient. 

In the investigation of the question upon astronomical 
grounds, recourse wa3 in the first place had to his doctrine 
concerning the precession of the equinoxes. As quoted by 
Muniswara, a scholiast of Bhaskara, lie maintained an oscilla¬ 
tion of the equinoctial points to twenty-four degrees on either 
side; and he reckoned 578,159 such librations in a kalpa. 1 
From another passage cited by Bhattotpala on Yar&hamihira, 2 
his position of the mean equinoxes was the beginning of Aries 
and of Libra. 3 From one more passage quoted by the 
scholiast of Brahmagupta, 4 it further appears, that he reckoned 
1,986,120,000 years expired 5 before the war of the Bh&rata : 
and the duration of the kalpa, if he be rightly quoted by 
Brahmagupta, 6 is 1008 quadruple yugas of 4,320,000 years 
each. 

From these data it follows that, according to him, the 
equinoctial point had completed 263,699 oscillations at the 
epoch of the war of the Bharata. But we are without any 
information as to the progress made in the current oscillation 
when he wrote, or the actual distance of the equinox from the 
beginning of Mesha: the position of which, also, as by him 
received, is uncertain. 

1 Pago 332 of the present volume. 

2 Yrihat-sanhitfi, ch. 2. 

3 ‘From the beginning of Meshr. to the end of Kanyh (Virgo), the half the 
ecliptic parses through the north. From the beginning of Tula to the end of 
(the lishe.) Mina, the remaining b If pusses by the south.’ 

4 Pritbhdaka on Brahm., o. i. § 10 and 30, and c. xi. § 4. 

6 Six Manus, twenty-seven yuga* and three-quarters, 

6 Pj-ithudaka on Brahm., c, i. j 12. 
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His limit of the motion in trepidation, 24°, was evidently- 
suggested to him by the former position of the colures de¬ 
clared by Parasara ; the exact difference being 23° 20'. [474] 

But the commencement of Parasara's Asleslia, in his sphere, 
or the origin of his sidereal Mesha, are unascertained. 
Whether his notions of the duodecimal division of the zodiac 
were taken from the Grecian or Egyptian spheres, or from 
what other immediate source, is but matter of conjecture. 

Quotations of this author furnish the revolutions of Jupiter 
in a yugaj- and of Saturn’s aphelion in a kalpa ; 2 and 
those of the moon in the latter period : but the same passage, 3 
in which the number of lunar revolutions in that great period 
are given, supplies those of the sun ; namely 4,320,000,000 ; 
differing from the duration of the kalpja according to this 
author as cited by more ancient compilers. The truth is, as 
appears from another quotation, 4 thai Aryabhatta, after de¬ 
livering one complete astronomical system, proceeds in a 
second and distinct chapter to deliver another and different 
°ne as the doctrine of Parasara; whose auth rity, he ob¬ 
serves, prevails in the Kali age: and though ho seems to 
indicate the kalpa as the same in both, he also hints that in 
°ne a deduction is made for the time employed in creation; 
and we have seen that the duration of the kalpa differs in 
tho quotations of compilers from this author. 

The ground then being insufficient, until a moro definitive 
knowledge of either system, as developed by him, be re¬ 
covered, to support any positive conclusion, recourse must be 
had, on failure of precise proof, to more loose presumption. 
It is to be observed, that he does not use the Saka or Sam vat 
°f Vikram&ditya, nor the Saka era ot S&livahana, but ex¬ 
clusively employs the epoch of the war of the Bharat a, which 
i* the era of Yudhish[475]thira and the same with the com¬ 
mencement of the Kali yngti. Hence it is to be argued, that 

1 As. Rea., yoL iii. p. 215. 

3 Mun. on Bhfc. c. i. § 16—18, 


3 Mun. on Bh&a., c. i. 5 33. 

4 PiirC. aud Mini, on Bh&s. 
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o flourished before this era was superseded by the introduction 
of the modern epochas. Yarahamiliira, on the other hand, 
does employ the Saka, termed by him Saka-bhupa-k&la and 
&akendra-k&la : which the old scholiast interprets c the time 
when the barbarian kings called Saka were discomfited by 
Vikramaditya : ’ 1 and Brahmagupta uses the modern Saka 
era, which he expresses by Saka-nripante, interpreted by the 
scholiast of Bh&skara c the end [of the life or reign] of 
Yikramaditya, who slew a people of barbarians named Sakas. 5 
Yaraliainihira’s epoch of Saka appears to have been under¬ 
stood by his scholiast Bhattotpala to be the same with the 
era of Yikramaditya, which now is usually called Samvat, and 
which is reckoned to commence after 3044 years of the Kali 
age were expired : 2 and Brahmagupta’s epoch of Saka is the 
era of Salivahana, beginning at the expiration of 3170 years 


of the Kali yuga : and accordingly this number is specified in 
his Brabma-siddhanta. When those eras were first intro¬ 
duced is not at present with certainty known. If that of 
Yikramaditya, dating with a most memorable event of his 
reign, came into use during its continuance, still its introduc¬ 
tion could not be from the first so general as at once and 
universally to supersede tho former era of Yudhishthira. 
But the argument drawn from i^ryabbatta’c use of the ancient 
epoch, and his silence respecting the modern, so far as it goes, 
favours the presumption that he lived before the origin of the 
modern eras. Certainly ho is anterior to Brahmagupta, who 
cites him in more than a hundred places by name: and to 
Varahamihira, whose compilation is founded, among other au¬ 
thorities, on [476] the Bom aka of Srishena, and Y&sishtha 
of Yishnuchandra, which Brahmagupta affirms to be partly 
iakeit from Xryabhatta. 3 The priority ot this author is 
explicitly asserted likewise by the celebrated astronomer 

1 Vjih&t-sanhitfr. , 

2 [Prof. K'-rn, in tho preface to Lv c& of Vtr&hamihint's Vrihn.t sanhita, p. 6, 

considers that Bhattotpala mount i iic ora of S'aUvMiunu.] f 

2 Brahm. Si Mb’, c. 11, § *18—51. 
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vuinesa, who, in explanation of his own undertaking, says : 
‘Rules framed by other holy sages were right in the Trefd 
and Bwapara ; but, in the present age, Parasara’s. Arya¬ 
bhatta, however, finding his imperfect, after great lapse of 
time, reformed the system. It grew inaccurate, and was 
therefore amended by Durgasinha, Miliira, and others. This 
again became insufficient : and correct rules were framed by 
tiio son of Jishnu [Brahmagupta], founded upon Brahma’s 
revelation. His system also, after a long time, came to 
exhibit differences. Kesava rectified it. Now, finding this 
likewise a little incorrect after sixty years, his son Granesa has 
perfected it, and reconciled computation and experience/ 1 

Aryabhatta then preceded Brahmagupta, who lived towards 
the middle of the sixth century of the Saka era ; and Yara- 
hamihira, placed by the clironologers of tJjjayani at the 
beginning of the filth or of the second (for they notice two 
astronomers of the name). IIo is prior also to Vishnu- 
chaudra, Srishena, and Durgn-inha; all of them anterior to 
the second Yar&hamihira ; and an interval of two or of three 
centuries is not more than adequate to a series of astronomers 
following each other in the task of emendation, which process 
°i time rendered successively requisite. 

On these considerations it is presumed, that A ryabhatta is- 
unquestionably to be placed earlier than the fifth century of 
the Saka: and probably so, by several (by [477] more than 
two or three) centuries : and not unlikely before the com¬ 
mencement of either Saka or Sarnvat eras. In other words* he 
flourished some ages before the sixth century of the Christian 
era • and perhaps lived before, or, at latest, soon after its com¬ 
mencement. Between these limits, either the third or the 
fourth century might bo assumed as a middle term. We 
s kall, however, take the fifth of Christ as the latest period to 
w hich Aryabhatta can, on tho most moderate assumption, be 
deferred. 




1 Tit ition by Nrisinhn an Stir. Siddli. 
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Writings and Age of Yarahamihira. 

This distinguished astrological writer, a native of Ujjayani, 
and son of Adityadasa, 1 was author of a copious work on 
astrology, compiled, and, as he declares, abridged from earlier 
writers. It is comprised in three parts : the first on as¬ 
tronomy ; the second and third, on divination : together con¬ 
stituting a complete course. Such a course, he obs?rves in his 
preface to the third part, has been termed by ancient writers 
Sanhita, and consists of three skantfhas or parts: the first, 
which teaches to find a planet’s place by computation ( ganita ), 
is called tantra; the second, which ascertains lucky and 
unlucky indications, is named hard; it relates chiefly to 
nativities, journeys, and weddings; the third, on prognostics 
relative to various matters, is denominated sdkJid. The direct 
and retrograde [478] motions of planets, with their rising and 
setting, and other particulars, he goes oil to say, had been 
propounded by him in a treatise termed Karana, meaning, 
as the scholiast remarks, his compilation entitled Pancha- 
siddhantika: which constitutes the first and astronomical por¬ 
tion of his entire work. What relates to the first branch of 
astrology ( hard ), the author adds, had likewise been delivered by 
him, including nativities and prognostics concerning journeys 
and weddings. These astrological treatises of his author, the 
scholiast observes, are entitled Yrihat-j&taka, Vrihad-yatra, 
and Yrihad- vivaha-patala. The author proceeds to deliver 
the third paid of his course, or the second on divination, 

1 Vphat-j&taka, c. 26, § 5 ; where the author so describes himself. Tlis 
scholiast also • /fL him A'vantika from hii ii; i ve city Ujjayanl, and terms him a 
Magadha Brahman, and a c». ipiler of astronomical science. Bhat-totpala on 
Vri.-jaL 1. The same scholiast similarly describee him in the introduction of a 
commentary on a work of his son Pmuuyas'as. 





omitting, as ho says, superfluous and pithless matter, which 
abounds in the writings of his predecessors : such as questions 
and replies in dialogue, legendary tales, and the mythological 
origin of the planets. 

The third part is extant, and entire; and is generally 
known and cited by the title of Vnhat-sanhit&, or great 
course of astrology: a denomination well deserved ; tor, not¬ 
withstanding the author's professions of conciseness, it con¬ 
tains about four thousand couplets distributed in more than a 
hundred chapters, or precisely (including the metrical table of 

contents) 106. 1 

Of the second part, the first section, on casting of nativities, 
called Yrihat-j&taka, is also extant, and comprises twenty- 
five chapters, or, with the metrical table of contents and 
peroration which concludes it, twenty-six. 2 The other two 
sections of this part of the course have not been recovered, 
though probably extant in the hands of Hindu astrologers. 

The scholia of the celebrated commentator of this author s 
works, who is usually called Bhattotpala, and who in several 
places of his commentary names himself Utpala (quibbling 
with simulated modesty on his appellation, for [4<->] the 
W'ord signifies stone), 3 are preserved; and are complete for 
the third part of the author’s course, and for the first section 
of the second: and the remainder of it likewise is probably 
extant, as the copy of the first section in the possession of the 
author of this dissertation terminates abruptly utter the com 
ttiencement of the second. 

This commentator is noticed in the list of authorities 
furnished by the astronomers of Ujjayam, and is there stated 

1 [Edited and translated by Dr. Kern. Sanliita is here used as equivalent to 
S’&lthk, or the third portion of Sanhit&in its wider sense.3 

2 [Printed with Ttp/da’s Comm, at Bflttun• and Bombay. Cf. Kern’s Proface, 

p. 26 .] 

3 Preface to the commentary on the Yphat-jhiika. » nchisKm of the -loss 
on ch. 18 of Vrihat-sanluth. etc. ‘Stone («W*) Barnes the raft of interpre¬ 
tation to cross the ocean composed by Varttuunihira.’ [Upaia n the .Sanskrit 
for * atone; not ltwin. Utp.tla here simply means tl •• author** name.] 
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as of the year 890 of the Saka era (a.d. 968). 1 Sir William 
Jones supposed him to be the son of the author, whose work 
is expounded by him. The grounds of this notion, which is 
not, however, very positively advanced by that learned 
Orientalist , 2 are not set forth. No intimation of such relation 
of the scholiast to his author appears iu the preface or the 
conclusion, nor in the colophon, of the commentary which 
has been inspected: nor in the body of the work, where the 
author is of course repeatedly named or referred to, without 
however any addition indicative of filial respect, as Hindu 
writers usually do employ when speaking of a parent or 
ancestor. Neither is there any hint of relationship in the 
commentary of the same scholiast Bhattotpala on a brief 
treatise of divination, entitled Prasna-koshthi, comprising fifty- 
six stanzas by Prithuyasas, son of Varahamihira. The suo-- 
gestion 01 the filial relation of the scholiast is probably there¬ 
fore a mere error. 

The Pancha-siddhantika of Varahamihira has not yet been 
recovered 5 and is only at present known from [480] quota¬ 
tions of authors; and particularly a number of passages cited 
from it by his scholiast in course of interpreting his astro¬ 
logical writings. An important passage of it so quoted will 
be noticed forthwith. 

It is a compilation, as its name implies, from five siddh - 
antas , and they are .specified in the second chapter of the 
Vriliat-sanhita, where the author is enumerating the requisite 
qualifications of an astronomer competent to calculate a 
calendar. Among other attainments, he requires him to be 
convex;: at with time measured by >jn<jd$ y etc. as taught in tbo 
five dddhdntas upon astronomy named Paulisa, Rom aka, 
V&sishtba, Saura, and Paitamaha . 3 

1 [He . iveathc date of his Comm, on Yarfchawihira’s Yfihat-jdtaka as 8SS 
3'aka (a.j,. 900).] 

2 The words are, ‘ The comment written by Bhattoipala, who, it t ems, was a 
son of the author. 1 As. Ib vol. ii, p. 390. 

3 VfihaUanhith, c. 2. $ 7. 
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The title of Yarahamihira’s compilation misled a writer on 
Hindu astronomy 1 into an unfounded supposition, that he 
was the acknowledged author of the five siddhdntas ; the 
names of two of which, moreover, are mistaken, Soma and 
Paulastya being erroneously substituted for Bomaka and 
Patilisa. These two, as well as the Yasishtha, are the works 
of known authors, namely, Pulisa, Srfshena, and Yishnu- 
cliandra; all three mentioned by Brahmagupta: by whom 
also the whole five siddhdntas are noticed under the very same 
names and in the same order; 2 and who has specified the 
authors of the first three. 3 The Vasishtha of Yishnuchandra 
was indeed preceded by an^earlier work (so entitled) of an 
unknown author, from which that, as w r ell as the Bomaka, is 
,n P a rt taken ; 4 and it may be deemed an amended edition : 
but the Bomaka and Paulisa are single of the names : and no 
Hindu astronomer, possessing any knowledge of the history 
°i the science cultivated by him, ever [481] could imagine, 
that Varahamihira composed the work which takes its name 
from Pulisa, tho distinguished founder of a sect or school in 
astronomy opposed to that of Xryabhatta. 

The passage of the Pancha-siddhantika cited by the 
scholiast, 5 and promised to be here noticed, has b< n quoted in 
au essay inserted in the Researches of the Asiatic Society, 6 
as as a parallel passage of tho Yrihat-sanhita, 7 both 
relative to the ancient and actual position of the eolures; and 
deemed parallel (though one be less precise than the other), 
smee they are cited together as of the same author, and con- 
se quently as of like import, by the scholiast. 8 The text of 
^ l0 \ rihat-sanhita is further authenticated by a quotation 
°f it in the commentary of Prithudaka on Brahmagupta; 9 
ud the former position of the colures is precisely that which 


l , Ues ' v °k viii. p. i9G 0 
Ittid, c. 1 

On ^ c. 2. 

^ 0. 3. § i an( ] 2, 

9 hrahrn.-siilch&nta, c, si. { <54. 
roL. tii, [>:8satb in] 


2 Brahma-eiddlianta, c. 14. 

4 Ibid. 

• See page 340 of the pm tut volume 
6 On Yfibat-eanh. e. 2. 
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is described in the calendar appendant on the Vedas, 1 and 
which is implied in a passage of Parasara concerning the 
seasons, which is quoted by Bhattotpala. 


The position of the colures, affirmed as actual in his time 
by Varahamihira, in the Vrihat-sanhiti, implies an antiquity 
of either 1216 or 1440 years before a.d. 1800, according to 
the origin of the ecliptic determined from the star Chitra 
(Spica virginis), distant either 180° or 183° from it; or a still 
greater antiquity, if it be taken 4 to have corresponded more 
nearly with the Grecian celestial sphere. The mean of the 
two numbers (disregarding the surmise of greater antiquity), 
carries him to a.d. 472. If Varahamihira concurred with 
those Indian astronomers, who allow an oscillation of the 
equinox to 27° in [482] 1800 years, or a complete oscillation 
of that extent both E. and W. in 7200 years, he must have 
lived soon after the year 3600 of the Kali yuga , or 421 Saka, 
answering to a.d. 499; which is but six years from the dato 
assigned to him by the astronomers of Ejjayam, and twenty- 
seven from the mean before inferred. 

It is probable, therefore, that he flourished about the close 
of the fifth century of the Christian era; 2 and this inference 
is corroborated by the mention of an astrologer of this name 
in the Panchalantra, the Sanskrit original of the fables of 
Pilpay, translated in the reign of Nushirv&n, King of Persia, 
in the latter part of. the sixth century and beginning of the 
seventh. 3 

To that conclusion there is opposed an argument drawn 
from a passage of the Bh&swati-karnna ; in which the author 
of that treatise, dated 1021 §aka (a.d. 1098), professes to 
have derived instruction from Mihira, meaning, it is supposed, 

1 See Efisavg, vol. i. p. [108]. 

1 [Dr. Blriu Jjnji (J.R.A.S. 18G4) has sh vn that Varahamihira dii 1 in 509 
S'aka, a.d. 587. The dal.- in the XJjjayini List, S'aka 427 (sup. p. 415), may 
refer to his birth.] 

s Pref. to the Sanskrit edition of the Ilitopaie^a, printed at Serampur. (See 
page 153 of the present volume.) 
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oral instruction from Yar&hamihira; and the argument lias 
been supported by computations which make the Surya-siddh- 
&nta and J&takurnava, the latter ascribed to Yar&hamihira, 
to be both works of the same period, and as modern as the 
eleventh century . 1 

To this it has been replied, that the Mihira, from whom 
Satananda, author of the Bh&swati, derived instruction, is not 
the same person or personage with the author of the Yrihat- 
sanhita 5 if indeed Satananda’s expression do intend the same 
name, Yar&ha . 8 That expression must be allowed to be a very 
imperfect designation, which omits half, and that the most 
distinctive half, of an appellation : and it is not such as would 
be applied [483] by a contemporary and auditor to an author 
and lecturer, whose celebrity could not yet be so generally 
diftused as to render a part of his name a sufficient intimation 

tlie remainder, without previous and well-established asso¬ 
ciation of the terms. But even conceding the interpretation, 
it would then be right to admit a third Yarahamihira, besides 
the two noticed by the chronologists of TTjjayani; and the 
third will be an astronomer, contemporary with Baja Bhoja- 
deva, and the preceptor of Satananda, and author of the 
d •_ 1 ak&rnava, supposing this treatise on nativities to be pro* 
perly ascribed to an author bearing that name, and to bo on 
sufficient grounds referred to the eleventh century. 

There remains to be here noticed another treatise on easting 
of nativities, to which the same favourite name of a celebrated 
a crologcr is affixed. It is a concise tract entitled Laglm- 
J taka: and its authenticity as a work of the astrolog* -v of 
^Jjuyani is established by the verifying of a quotation of the 
scholiast Bhattotpala, who cites a passage of his author’s 
compendious treatise on the same subject ( nmlpa-jdtaka ), in 
course °* expounding a rule of prognostication concerning the 
destination of a prince to the throne, ami his future character 
a monarch (Vrihat-jataka, 11, 1). That passage occurs in 
A* fie?., vol. vi, p. 672 . * Sc: pagu of the present volun «:• 
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ie Laghu-jataka (Misc. Chap.). It is hardly to be supp< 
that the same writer can have given a third treatise on the 
same subject of nativities, entitled Jatakarnava. 

The question concerning the age of the Surya-siddh&nta 
remains for consideration. It is a very material one, as both 
Yarahamihira and Brahmagupta speak of a Saura (or Solar) 
siddhanta, which is a title of the same import: and unless a 
work bearing this title may have existed earlier than the age 
which is assigned, for reasons to be at a future time examined, 
to the Surya-* siddhanta, [484] the conclusions respecting the 
periods when they respectively wrote are impeached in the 
degree in which those ground- of calculation may deserve 
confidence. Those grounds in detail will be discussed at a 
separate opportunity. But independently of this discussion 
of their merits, sufficient evidence does exist to establish that 
more than one edition of a treatise of astronomy has borne the 
name of Surya (with its synonyma) the sun. For Lakshnu- 
dasa cites one under the title of Yrihat-surya-siddhdnta 1 2 (for 
a passage which the current solar Siddhanta does not exhibit), 
in contradistinction to another more frequently cited by him 
without the distinctive epithet of Yrihat: and in these latter 
instances his quotations admit of verification. A reference of 
Bhaskara to a passage of the Saura, or, as explained by his 
own annotation, the Sdrva-siddhanta, does not agree with the 
text of the receiver! Surya-siddhanta. J His commentators 
indeed do not unreservedly conclude from tlio discrepancy a 
difference of the work quoted, and that usually received under 
the same title. Yet the inference seems legitimate. At all 
events the quotation from the Yrihat-surya-siddhdnta, in the 
Oaiiita-tattwa-chintainani of Lal'shrni lasa, proves beyond 
question, that in that eoram< nt-u tor’s opinion, and consistently 
with his knowledge, more than one treatise bearing the same 
name existed. 


1 Onn.-tattwa-chint. on Spherics of S'iromani, ch. 4. Cons, of Sines. 

2 Seo p?ige 330 of the present volume. 
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There is evidence besides of Arabian writers, that a system 
of astronomy bearing the equivalent title of Arka (Solar) was 
one of three, which were found by them current among the 
Hindus, when the Arabs obtained a knowledge of the Indian 
astronomy in the time of the Abbasside Khalifs, about the 
close of the eighth century or commencement of the ninth of 
the Christian era. 1 Arkand, [485] the name by which the 
Arabs designate one of those three astronomical systems, 
assigning it as an Indian term, is the well-known corruption of 
Arka in the common dialects, 2 and is familiar in the application 
ot the same word as a name of a plant (Asclepias gigantea), 
which bearing all the synonyma of the sun, is called vulgarly 
Akand or Arkand. 

I ho solar doctrine of ast ronomy appears then to have been 
known by this name to the Arabians as one of the three 
Indian astronomical systems a thousand years ago. The fact 
is, that both the title and the system are considerably rnoro 
ancient. Revisions of systems occasionally take place; like 
Brahmagupta’s revisal of the Brahma-siddh&nta, to adapt and 
modernize them ; or, in other words, for the purpose, as 
Brahmagupta intimates, of reconciling computation and ob¬ 
servation. The Surya or Arka-siddhanta, no doubt, has 
undergone this process, and actually exhibits manifest indica¬ 
tions of it. 8 

Tu every view, it is presumed that any question concerning 
the present text of the Surya-siddh&nta, or determination of 
that question, will leave untouched the evidence for the ago 
of the author of the Yrihat-sanhitA, Varahamihira, son of 
Adityad&sa, an astrologer of t T jj ay am, who appears to have 
flourished at the close of the fifth or beginning of the sixth 
century of the Christian era. Ho was preceded, as it seems. 


1 Sec note N. 

2 [AlbirOni explains A rkand as the corruption of the Sanskrit ahawn* 
number of the days.’ This term was first used by Brahmagupta.^Iteinaud’s 

Me mot re, p. 322, cf. also p. 354.] 

3 As. Res., vol, ii. p. 235. 
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by another of the same name, who lived, according to the 
chronologists of Ujjayam, at the close of the second century. 
He may have been followed by a third, who is said to have 
flourished at the court of Baja Bhoja-deva of JDluira, and to 
have had Sat&nanda, the author of the Bhaswati, for his 
scholar. 


L. 

Introduction and Progress of Algebra among the 
Italians. 

[486] Leonardo of Pisa was unquestionably the iirst who 
made known the Arabian algebra to Christian Europe. The 
iact was, indeed, for a time disputed, and the pretensions of 
the Italians to the credit of being the first European nation 
which cultivated algebra, were contested, upon vague surmises 
of a- possible, and therefore presumed probable, communication 
cf the science of algebra, together with that of arithmetic, by 
the Saracens of Spain to their Christian neighbours in the 
Peninsula, and to others alleged to have resorted thither for 
instruction. The conjecture hazarded by Wallis (Algebra, 
Historical and Practical) on this point, was assisted by a 
strange blunder, in which Blancanus was followed by Yossius 
and a herd of subsequent writers, concerning the age of 
Leonardo, placed by them precisely two centuries too low. 
The claims of the Italians in his favour, and for themselves as 
his early disciples, were accordingly resisted with a degree of 
acrimony (Gua, Mem. de 1’Aead. des Sc., 1741, p. 436), 
which can only be accounted fi r by that disposition to de- 
faction, which occasionally manifest = itself in the literary, as 
in the idler, walks of society. The evidence of his right to 
acknowledgments for transplanting Arabian algebra into 
.Europe was for a long period ill set forth : but, when diligently 
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sought, and carefully adduced, doubt was removed and op¬ 
position silenced. 1 2 

diie merit of vindicating his claim belongs chiefly to 
Gossali.- A manuscript of Leonardo’s treatise on [487] 
aiithmetic and algebra, bearing the title of Liber Abbaci 
compositus a Leonardo JUio Bonaeci Pisano in anno 1202, 
was found towards the middle of the last century by Targioni 
Tozzetti 3 * in the Magliabecchian library at Florence, of which 
he had the care ; and another work of that author, on square 
numbers, was afterwards found by the same person inserted 
in an anonymous compilation, treating of computation, (un 
trattato d Abbaco), in the library of a royal hospital at the 
same place. A transcript of one more treatise of the same 
writer was noticed by Tozzetti in the Magliabecchian colic - 
tion, entitled Leonardi Pisani do fdiis Bonacci Practica 
Geometriw composita anno 1220. The subject of it is con¬ 
fined to mensuration of land ; and being mentioned by the 
author in his epistle prefixed to the revised Liber Abbaci, 
shows the revision to be of later date. It appears to be of 
122b. 1 Tozzetti subsequently met with a second copy of the 
Lil“ i Abbaci in Magliabecchi’s collection: but it is described 
h) him as inaccurate and incomplete. 5 A third has been since 
disco veicd in the Riecardian collection, also at Florence: and 
a fourth, but imperfect one, was communicated by Nelli to 
Co^ali. 0 No diligence of research has, however, regained any 
tiace of the volume which contained Leonardo's treatise on 
square numbers : the library in which it was seen L iving been 
dispersed previously to Cossali’s inquiries. 

R appears from a brief account of himself and hi. travels, 
and the motives of his undertaking, which Leonardo has 


1 Montucla, 2nd Ed. Additions. 

2 Origins, eta dell’ Algebra. Parma, 1797. 

3 Viaggi, vol. i. and vL Edit. 1731—L7o4. 

• Oossali, Origins, etc. c. 1. § 5 , 

5 v >«ggi, vol. ii. Edit. 1768. 

G Origine, etc. doll’Algebra, c. 2. § 1. 
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frodueed into his preface to the Liber Abbaci, that he [488] 
travelled into Egypt, Barbary, Syria, Greece, and Sicily ; 
that being in his youth at Bugia in Barbary, where his father 
Bonacci held an employment of scribe at the Custom-house, by 
appointment from Pisa, for Pisan merchants resorting thither, 
ho was there grounded in the Indian method of accounting 
by nine numerals : and that finding it more commodious, and 
far preferable to that which was used in other countries visited 
by him, he prosecuted the study, 1 and with some additions of 
his own and taking some things from Euclid’s geometry, he 
undertook the composition of the treatise in question, that 
44 the Latin race might no longer be found deficient in the 
complete knowledge of that method of computation.” In 
the epistle prefixed to the revision of his work he professes 
to have taught the complete doctrine of numbers according to 
the Indian method. 2 

His peregrinations then, and his study of the Indian com¬ 
putation through the medium of Arabic, in an African city, 
took place towards the close of the twelfth century; the 
earliest date of his work being a.c. 1202 . 

He had been preceded by more than two centuries, in the 
study of arithmetic under Muhammadan instructors, by Her¬ 
bert (the Pope Silvester II.), 3 whose ardour for the acquisition 
of knowledge led him,/ at the termination of a two years’ 
noviciate as a Benedictine, to proceed by stealth into Spain, 
where he learnt astrology from the Saracens, and with it more 
valuable science, especially [439] arithmetic. This, upon his 
return, he communicated to Christian Europe, teaching the 
method of numbers under the designation of Abacus, a name 
apparently firs^ introduced by him (rationes nuinerorum 


1 Quare amplcctens striotius ipsum modum Yudorum, et actentius studens in 

eo, ox proprio Bensu qu'nd&m addens, efc quaadam ex subtilitatibns Euolidis 
geometric artis (.pponens, etc. 

3 Plrnam nuraerorum dootrioam edidi Yudorum, quern moduin in ipsa scientia 
prmfitantiorem elegi. 

Archbishop in 992; rope in 999 ; 'lied in 1003. 
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Abaci 1 ), by rules abstruse and difficult to be understood, as 
William of Malmesbury affirms : Abacum certe primus a 
Saracents rapiers, regulas dedit , quo? a sudantibus Abacisfis 
vix intelliguntur. 2 It was probably owing to this obscurity 
oi bis rules and manner of treating the Arabian, or rather 
Indian arithmetic, that it made so little progress between his 
time and that of tlio Pisan. 

Leonardo’s work is a treatise of arithmetic, terminated, as 
Arabic treatises of computation are similarly, 3 by the solution 
of equations of the two first degrees. In the enumeration 
and exposition of the parts comprised in his fifteenth chapter, 
wljicli is his last, he says, Tertia erit super modum Algebrce 
et Almucabalw ; and, beginning to treat of it, Incipit pars 
tertia de solutione quarundam qucestionum secundum modum 
Algebrce et Atniucabalcv, scilicet oppos'd dnis et restaurationis. 
The sense of the Arabic terms is here given in the inverse 
order, as has been remarked by Cossali, and as clearly appears 
from Leonardo's process of resolving an equation, which will 
be hereafter shown. 


Ho premises the observation, that in number three con¬ 
siderations are distinguished; one simple and absolute, which 
is that of number iu itself; the other two relative, 1 dug those 
of root and of square. The latter, as he adds, [490] is called 
census, which is the term lie afterwards employs throughout. 

It is the equivalent of the Arabic tndl, which properly 
signifies wealth, estate ; and census seems therefore to be here 
employed by Leonardo, on account of its correspondent ac¬ 
ceptation (quicquid fortunarum quis habet . Staph.) ; in like 
manner as he translates the Arabic shai by res, thing, as a 
designation of the root unknown. 

He accordingly proceeds to observe that the simple number, 
the root, and the square (census), are equalled together in six 


/r 1 ' t0 kb Trenlise To Nuimrorum Divisionc. Gerb. Ed. 160 

' 3 ' J ' 3 Be Gostia Anglorum, c. 2. 
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j»4ys : so that six forms of equality are distinguished; 
three first of which are called simple, and the three others 
compound. The order in which he arranges them is precisely 
that which is copied by Paciolo. 1 It differs by a slight trans¬ 
position from the order in which they occur in the earliest 
Arabic treatises of algebra; 2 and which, no doubt, was retained 
in the Italian version from the Arabic executed by Guglielmo 
di Lunis, and others who are noticed by Cossali upon indica¬ 
tions which are pointed out by him. 3 Por Paciolo cautions 
the reader not to regard the difference of arrangement, as 
this is a matter of arbitrary choice. 4 Leonardo’s six-fold 
distinction, reduced to the modern algebraic notation, is 1st, 
arz=p x . 2nd, x z z=zn. 3rd, p xzzn* 4th, a?-)rp x=n. 5th, 
p x+ n — r 2 . 6th, x 2 +n=p x . In Paciolo’s abridged notation 
it is 1st, t? 6 c\ 2nd, <f e n°. 3rd, c* £ n% etc. 5 The Arabic 
arrangement, in the treatise of the Khuwarazmite, is, 1st, 
a? 2 —j o x . 2nd, xh=m. 3rd, p <z=zn. 4th, x* + p *e=n. 5th, 
x*+n=zp x. 6th, p x+n—c*. Later compilations transfer 
the third of these to the first place. 0 

[491] Like the Arabs, Leonardo omits and passes unnoticed 
the fourth form of quadratic equations, a? 2 4\P fc'+w— 1 ^ 
could not, indeed, come within the Arabian division of equa¬ 
tions into simple, between species and species, and compound, 
between one species and two: 7 quantity being either stated 
affirmatively, or restored in this algebra to the politico form. 
Paciolo expressly observes that in no other but these six ways 
is any equation betwoen those quantities possible: Altramente 
che in questi 6 discorsi modi non e possibile aletrra loro equation*'. 

Leonardo^ res lution of the three simple cases of equation 
is not exhibited by Cossali. It is, however, the same, no 
doubt, with that which is taught by Paciolo; and which 
precisely agrees with the rules contained in the Arabic 



1 Summa dc Arithmetica, etc. 
3 Origine, etc., dell’ Alg. 
b Sumnm, 8, o, 


2 See note N. 

4 Surama, 8, 5, 5. 

6 K/mlcUatu't hmb . 


7 Kk uldsatu' l h isdb . 
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To facilitate comparison, and obviate distant re¬ 
ference, Paciolo’s rules are here subjoined in fewer words than 
lie employs. 

1st. Divide tlie tilings by the squares [coefficient by co¬ 
efficient], tlie quotient is the value of tiling. 

2nd. Divide the number by the squares [by the coefficient 
of the square], the root of the quotient is the value of thing. 

3rd. Divide the number by the things [that is, b) the 
coefficient], the quotient is the value of thing." 

The resolution of the three cases of compound equations 
is delivered by Cossali from Leonardo, contracting Jus i ugged 
Latin into modern algebraic form. 

1st. Be azzzn* Then x=— -J JP*+#)* 

2nd. Be %*=p Then (£ P 2 + n )- 

3rd. Berf+n=p a Then, if £ p l Z w, the equation is 
[492] impossible. If \ jjhzrn, then p * K i p~7 n > then 

cc=\ p-^V(i jp 2 —n), or p+V(i$?—n). 

He adds the remark: Et sic, si non solvetvr querstio cum 

diminutione , solvetur cum addilione , 

The rules are the same which are found in the Arabic 
treatises of algebra. 3 The same rules will oe likewise found 
in the work of Paciolo, expressed with his usual verboseness 
in his Italian text: to which, in this instance, he has added 
in the margin the same instructions delivered in a conciser 
form in Latin memorial verses. Vs they are given at length 
by Montucla, i. is ui nieces-ary to cite them in this place. On 
the subject of the impossible case Paciolo adds, as a Eotandum 
ufilissimutn, ‘ Sc? numero qual si irov i in la ditia equatione ac- 
compagnato con Jo censo , scl non e minorc o nramente equate al 
quadraio dc la mifa d Ic cose, cl caso cssere insolubile: e per 
tonsequ nte dico aguaglimento non potere arenire q^cr alcun 
mono . 7 Smmna, 8, 4, 12. 

Concerning the two roots of the quadratic equation in the 
other case, under the same head, he thus expands the short 
x See note N j and A*. lies., vol. xii. 


' J Su ma, 8, o, 0. 
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condnciiiig rnnmrlf of Leonardo: Sicchc I’uno c I'attro moth 
satis/a al torn: ma a le volte se have la verita a I’uno modo, 
a le volte a Valtro; 1 el jperphe, so cavando la radice del ditto 
remanente de la mita de le cose non satisfaccsse al tana , la ditto 
radice aggiongni a la mita de le cose, e averai el quesito : e mai 
fallara che, a Vuno di tai modi non sia satisfatto al quesito } cioe 
(jiongnendo la, ovvero cavando la del dimcciamento de le cose . 
Summa, 8, 4, 12. 

Bombelli remarks somewhat differently on the same point. 
JS r ei quesiti alcuna volta, ben che di rado , il resit nte non servi, 
ma ben si la somma sempre . Alg. 2, 262. 

[493] The rules for tho resolution of compound equations 
are demonstrated by Leonardo upon rectilinear figures; and in 
the last instance he has reference to Euclid.—Lib. 2. Th. 5. 
There is room then to surmise, that Some of tho demonstra¬ 
tions are among the additions which he professes to have made. 

Among the many problems which he proceeds to resolve, 
two of which are selected by Cossali for instances of his man¬ 
ner, it will be sufficient to cite one, in the resolution of which 
the whole thread of his operations is exhibited; substituting, 
however, the more compendious modern signs. His manner 
of conducting the algebraic process may be fully understood 
from this single instance. 

Problem : To divide the number 10 into two parts, such 
that dividing one by the other, and adding 10 to tho sum of 
the quotient, and multiplying the aggregate by the greater, 
the amount is finally 114. 

Let the right line a be the greater of the parts sought; 
which I call thing (quam pono rem) : and the right line b g 
equal to 10: to which are joined in the same direction g d,d c, 
representing the quotients of division of the part., one by the 
other. Since a multiplied by b o is equal to 114, therefore 
a Ah g+ci¥g d+axd <£=114; and taking from each side 
:xb g, there will be axg d+oxd <?=114— axb g. Be g d 

1 Ci :]i;iro with V indu rdgehra, , § 130 and 142. 
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tlfe quotient 10— there will arise 10— a+axd £**2114- 


a 

axb y=114—10 a; since b g is equal to 10. Whence ax 
(l C=104—9 a. But d e is the quotient a : wherefore 


10 — a 

a 1 — 104—9 a. So that a 2 =1040-194 a+9 a 2 . Re- 
10 ~a 

store diminished things ( restaura res diminutas ), and take one 
square from each side ( et extrahe unum censurn ab utraque 
parte), the remainder [494] is 8 a 2 +1040=194 a; and 
dividing by eight, a 2 +130=24£ a; and resolving this ac¬ 
cording to rule, (7=97— V~/ 97\ a - 1 30— 9J -33=8 : con- 

8 U' 8 8 

sequently 10— o=2. 

Besides his great work on arithmetic and algebra, Leonardo 
was author of a separate treatise, as already intimated, on 
square numbers. Reference is formally made to it by Paciolo, 
who drew largely from this source, and who mentions Le quali 
domande (questions concerning squaro numbers) sone difficUUs - 
swie quanto at a demon si ratione dela pfactica: comme sa chi ben 
V a scnUinato , Maxi me Leonardo Pisano in un partiealare 
tradato die fa de quadratic numeris intitulato . Love con 
grande sforzo se ingegna dare norma e regota a simili solutioni . 
Summa 1 , 4, 6 . 

The directions for the solution of such problems bein v 
professedly taken by Paciolo chiefly from Leonardo, and 
the problems themselves which are instanced by him being 
probably so, it* can bo no difficult task to restore the lost 
work of Leonardo on this subject. The divination has ac¬ 
cordingly been attempted by (Vsali, and with a considerable 
dcgiee o( success. \(Origine, etc. doll’Algebra, c. 5.) 

Among problems of this sort which are treated by Paciolo 
after Leonardo, several are found in the current Arabic 
treatises ; others, which belong to the indeterminate analysis, 
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occur in the algebraic treatises of the Hindus; some, which 
are more properly Biophantine, may have been taken from the 
Arabic translation, or commentary, of the work of Biophnntus. 
Leonardo’s endeavour to reduce the solution of such problems 
to general rule and system, according to Paciolo's intimation 
of his efforts towards that end, must have been purely his 
own : as nothing systematic to this effect is to be found in tho 
[495] Arabic treatises of algebra; and as he clearly had no 
communication through his Arab instructors, nor any know¬ 
ledge of the Hindu methods for the general resolution of in¬ 
determinate problems, simple or quadratic. 

Montucla, who had originally underrated the performance 
of Leonardo, seems to have finally conceded to it a merit 
rather beyond its desert, when he ascribes to that author the 
resolution of certain biquadratics as derivative equations of 
the second degreo. Tho derivative rules were, according to 
Cardan's affirmation, added to the original ones of Leonardo 
by an uncertain author; and placed with tho principal by 
Paciolo. Cardan’s testimony in this respect is indeed not 
conclusive, as tho passage in which the subject is mentioned is 
in other points replete with errors; attributing the invention 
of algebra to Muhammad son of Musa, and alleging the tes¬ 
timony of Leonardo to that point; limiting Leonardo’s rules 
to four, and intimating that Paciolo introduced the derivative 
rules in the same place with the principal: all which is 
unfounded and contrary to the fact. Cossali, however, who 
seems to have diligently examined Leonardo’s remains, does 
not claim this honour for his author; but appears to admit 
Cardan's position, that the derivative, or, as they are termed 
by Paciolo, the proportional equations, and rules for the 
solution of them, were devised by an uncertain author, and 
introduced by Paciolo intu his compilation under a separate 
head: which actually is the case. (Summa, 8, 6, 2, etc.) 

Tu regard to tho blunder, in which Montucla copied earlier 
writers* respecting tho time when Leonardo of Pisa flourished, 



he has defended himself (2nd edit. Additions) against the 
reprehension of Cossali, upon the plea, that he was not bound 
to know of manuscripts existing in certain libraries of Italy, 
which served to show the age in [496] which that author 
lived. The excuse is not altogether valid: for Targioni 
Tozzetti had announced to the public the discovery of the 
manuscripts in question, with the date, and a sufficient in¬ 
timation of the contents, several years before the drst volumes 
of Montucla’s History of Mathematics appeared. 1 

I am withheld from further animadversion on the negligence 
of an author who has in other respects deserved well of science, 
by the consideration, that equal want of research, and in the 
very same instance, has been manifested by more recent 
writers, and among our own countrymen. Even so lately as in 
the past year (1816) a distinguished mathematician, writing 
in the Encyclopedia which bears the national appellation, 3 
has relied on obsolete authorities and antiquated disquisitions 
concerning the introduction of the denary numerals into 
Europe, and shown total unaequaintanee with what was made 
public sixty years ago by Targioni Tozzetti, and amply dis¬ 
cussed by Cossali in a copious work on the progress of algebra 
in Italy, and in an earlier one on the origin of arithmetic, 
published more than twenty years since: matter fully re¬ 
cognized by Montucla in his second edition, and briefly 
noticed in common biographical dictionaries. 3 

In the article of the Encyclopaedia to which reference lias 
been just made, the author is not less unfortunate in all that he 
rays concerning the Hindus and their arithmetical knowledge. 
He describes the Lilavati as “ a short and [497] meagre 
performance headed with a silly preamble and colloquy of 
the gods.” ( Where he got this colloquy is difficult to divine; 

1 Targioni Tozzetti’s first volume bears date 175 i. His s\xth (the last of his 
first edition) 1754. Montucla's first two volumos were published in 1758. 

2 Encyd. Brit. Sapp. art. Arithmetic. 

3 Diet. Hist, par Chawlon ot Dalamline: art. Leonard do Piee. 7 Edit, 
(17S9). Probably in eurlie editioi ; likewise. 
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the Lilavati contains none.) “The examples,” he says, “are 
generally very easy, and only written on the margin with red 
ink.” (Not so written in any one among the many copies 
collated or inspected.) “ Of fractions,” he adds, “whether 
decimal or vulgar, it treats not at all.” (See cli. 2, sect. 3, 
and ch. 4, sect. 2, also § 138.) 

He goes on to say, “ The Hindus pretend, that this arith¬ 
metical treatise was composed about the year 1185 of the 
Christian era, etc.” Everything in that passage is erroneous. 
The date of the Lilavati is 1150, at the latest. The un¬ 
certainty of the age of a manuscript does not, as suggested, 
affect the certainty of the date of the original composition. 
It is not true, as alleged, that the Oriental transcriber is 
accustomed to incorporate without scruple such additions in 
the text as he thinks fit. Nor is it practicable for him to do 
so with a text arranged in metre, of which the lines are 
numbered : as is the case with Sanskrit text-books in general. 
Collation demonstrates that no such liberty has been taken 
with the particular book in question. 

The same writer affirms, that “ the Persians, though no 
longer sovereigns of Hindustan, yet di-play their superiority 
over the feeble Gentoo.s. since they generally fill the offices of 
the revenue, and have the reputation of being the most expert 
calculators in the East.” This is literally and precisely the 
roverse of the truth; as every one knows, who has read or 
heard anything concerning India. 

The author is not more correct when he asserts, that “it 
appears from a careful inspection of the manuscripts preserved 
in the different public libraries in Europe, that the Arabians 
were not acquainted with the denary numerals [498] before 
the middle of* the thirteenth century of th Christian era.” 
Leonardo nf Pisa bad learned the Indian numerals from 
Arabian instruction in the twelfth century, n.ud taught the 
use of them in the second year of the thirteenth: and the 
Arabs were in possession of tho Indian mode of computation 
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by these numerals so far back as the eighth century of the 
Christian era. 1 

To return to the subject. 

After Leonardo of Pisa, and before the invention of the 
art of printing, and publication of the first- printed treatise on 
the science, by Paciolo, algebra was diligently cultivated by 
the Italian mathematicians ; it was publicly taught by pro¬ 
fessors ; treatises were written on it, and recurrence was again 
had to the Arabian source. A translation of 44 the Rule of 
Algebra 99 (La Regola dell’ Algebra) from the Arabic into the 
language of Italy, by Guglielmo di Lunis, is noticed at the 
beginning of the ltagionamento di Algebra by Kaffaelo 
Caracci, the extant manuscript of which is considered by an¬ 
tiquarians to be of the fourteenth century. 3 A translation of 
the original treatise of Muhammad ben Musa, the Khuwaraz- 
mite, appears to have been current in Italy : and was seen at 
a later period by both Cardan and Bombelli. 3 Paolo della 
Pergola, 1) metrio Bragadiui, and Antonio Cornaro, arc named 
by Paciolo as successively filling the professor’s chair at 
Yenice ; the latter his own fellow-disciple. He himself taught 
algebra publicly at Peroscia at two dificrent periods. In the 
preceding age a number of treatises on algorithm, .some of 
them with that title: others, like Leonardo’s, entitled I)e 
Abaco, and [499] probably like his touching on algebra as 
well as arithmetic, were circulated. Paolo di Dagomari, in 
particular, a mathematician living in the middle of the four¬ 
teenth century, obtained the surname of Dell’ Abaco for his 
skill in the science of numbers, and is besides said to have been 
conversant with equations (whether algebraic or astronomical 
may indeed be questioned), as well as geometry. 1 

With the art of printing came the publication of Paciolo, and 
the subsequent history of the inventions in algebra by Italian 
masters, is too well known to need to ho repeated in this place 

1 See note N. a Coss&li, Grig. etc. dell’ Algebra* vol. i. n. 7, 

3 Ibid. vol. i. }>. 9. Cr.rdMU, Ars Magna, 5. 4 Coseali, vol. p. 9 . 

vol. 111 . [essays 11 .] 
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M. 

Arithmetics of Diophantus. 

Five copies of Diophantus, viz. three in the Vatican 
(Cossali, Orig. delV Alg. i. 4, § 2.); Xylander s, supposed 
(Coss. il. § 5.) to be the same with the Palatine inspected by 
Saumaise, though spoken of as distinct by Bachet [Epid. ad 
led.); and the Parisian used by Bachet himself (ib .); all con¬ 
tain the same text. But one of the Vatican copies, believed 
to be that which Bombelli consulted, distributes a like portion 
of text into seven instead of six books. (Ooss. ib. § 5.) In 
truth the division of manuscript books is very uncertain : and 
it is by no-means improbable, that the remains of Diophantus, 
as we possess them, may be less incomplete, and constitute a 
larger portion of the thirteen books announced by him {Bef. 
11), than is commonly reckoned. Iiis treatise on polygon 
numbers, which is surmised to bo one (and that the last) ot the 
thirteen, follows, as it seems, the six (or [500] seven) books 
in the exemplars of the work, as if the preceding portion were 
complete. It is itself imperfect: but the manner is essentially 
different from that of the foregoing books : and the solution of 
problems by equations is no longer the object, but rather the 
demonstration of propositions. There appears no ground, 
beyond bare surmise, to presume, that the author, in the rest 
of the tracts relative to numbers, which fulfilled his promise of 
thirteen book^ resumed the algebraic manner: or, in short, 
that the algebraic part of his performance is at all mutilated 
hi the copies extant, which are considered to bo all transcripts 
of a single imperfect exemplar. (Bachet, Ep. ad led.) 

It is indeed alleged, that the resolution of compound equa¬ 
tions (two species left equal to one) which Diophantus pro¬ 
mises {Bef. 11) to show subsequently, bears reference to a 
lost part of his work. But the author, after confining him 
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self to cases of simple equations (one species equal to one 
species) in the first three books, passes occasionally to com¬ 
pound equations (two species equal to one, and even two equal 
to two species) in the three following books. See iv. Q. 33 ; 
vi. Q. 6 and 19; and Bach'et on I)cf. 11, and i. Q. 33. In 
various instances he pursues the solution of the problem, 
until he arrives at a final quadratic equation ; and, as in tho 
case of a simple equation, lie then merely states tho value in¬ 
ferrible, without specifying the steps by which he arrives at the 
inference. See iv. Q. 23 ; vi. Q. 7, 9 and 11. But, in other 
places, the step3 are sufficiently indicated : particularly iv. Q. 
o3 and 45 ; v. Q. 13 ; vi. Q. 24 : and his method of resolving 
the equation is the same with the second of Brahmagupta’s 
rules for tho resolution of quadratics (Brahm. 18, § 34). The 
first of the Hindu author’s rules, the same with Sridhara’s 
quoted by Bhdskara ( Ylj.-gnn. § 131; Brahm. 18, § 32), 
differs from that of Nugnez (Nonius) quoted by [501] Bachet 
(on Dioph. i. 33), in dispensing with the preliminary step of 
reducing tire square term to a single square: a preparation 
which the Arabs first introduced, as well as the distinction of 
three cases of quadratics : for it was practised neither by 
Diophantus, nor by the Hindu algebraists. 

Diophantus has not been more explicit, nor methodical, on 
simple, than on compound, equations. But there is no reason 
to conclude, that he returned to either subject in a latter part 
of his work, for the purpose of completing the instruction, or 
better explaining the method of conducting the resolution of 
those equations. Such does not seem to bo the manner of his 
arithmetics, in which general methods and comprehensive rules 
are wanting. It is rather to be inferred, as Cossali does, from 
the compendious way in which the principles of Algebra are 
delivered, or alluded to, by him, that the determinate analysi a 
was previously not unknown to the Greeks, wheresoever they 
got it; and that Diophantus, treating of it cursorily as a 
matter already understood, gives all his attention to cases <•. 
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indeterminate analysis, in which perhaps he had no Greek 
precursor. (Ooss. Orig . dell 9 Alg. i. 4, § 10.) He certainly 
intimates, that some part of what he proposes to teach is now : 
toco? jiev ow Sotcel to rrpa^pa Sva^epearepov b^eedrj p,i]7rco 
yvcopip,6v ecrTL . While in other places (Def \ 10) he expects the 
student to he previously exercised in the algorithm of algebra. 
The seeming contradiction is reconciled by conceiving the 
principles to have been known ; but the application of them 
to a certain class of problems concerning numbers to have 
been new. 

Concerning the probable antiquity of the Piophantine 
algebra, all that can be confidently affirmed is, that it is not 
of later date than the fourth century of Christ. Among the 
works of Hypatia, who wa3 murdered [502] a.d. 415, as they 
are enumerated by Suidas, is a commentary on a work of a 
Diophantus, most likely this author. An epigram in the 
Greek anthologia (lib. ii. c. 22 *) is considered with probability 
to relate to him: but the age of its author Lucillius is un¬ 
certain. Bachet observes, that, so far as can be conjectured, 
Lucillius lived about the time of Nero. This, however, is 
mere conjecture. 2 

Diophantus is posterior to Hypsicles, whom he cites in the 
treatise on polygon numbers. (Prop. 8.) Till, should 
furnish another fixed point. But the date of Hypsicles is not 
well determined. He is reckoned the author, or at least the 
reviser, 3 of two books subjoined to Euclid’s elements, and 
numbered 14th and 15th. In the introduction, he makes 
mention of Apollonius, one of whose writings, which torched 
cm the ratio of 'he dodecaedron a d icosaedron inscribed in 
the same sphere, was considered by Basilidns of Tyre, and by 
the father of him (Hypsicles), as incorrect, and was amended 
In them accordingly: but subsequently he (Hypsicles) met 
with another work of Apollonius, in which the investigation 

1 [ii. 103.] 8 [But. cf. ix. 572.] 

3 Td. ikhi/l huhondy cited i-y C£U?iri, JJibl. Arab. Kixp, t vol. i. p. 346. The 
Arabian author uses the word (Alah, ‘ smeodod.’ 
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problem was satisfactory, and tlie demonstration of the 
proposition correct. Here again Bachet observes, that, so far 
as can bo conjectured, from the manner in which he speaks of 
Apollonius, lie must have lived not long after him. Cossali 
goes a little further: and concludes, on the same grounds, that 
they were nearly contemporary. ( Orig . dell* Alg - i. 4, § 4.) 
The grounds seem inadequate to support any such conclusion : 
and all that can be certainly inferred is, that Hypsicles of 
Alexandria was posterior to Apollonius, who flourished in the 
roign of Ptolemy Energetes : two hundred years before Christ. 

[503] Several persons of the name of Diophantus are 
noticed by Greek authors ; but none whose place of abode, 
profession, or avocations, seem to indicate any correspondence 
with those of the mathematician and algebraist: one, a prcetor 
of Athens, mentioned by Diodorus Siculus, Zenobius, and 
Suidas; another, secretary of Kiug Herod, put to death for 
forgery, as noticed by Tzetzes; and a third, the instructor of 
Libanius in eloquence, named by Suidas in the article con¬ 
cerning that sophist and rhetorician. 

The Armenian Abiflfaraj places the algebraist Diophantus 
under the Emperor Julian. But it may be questioned, whether 
lie has any authority for that date, besides the mention by 
Greek authors of a learned person of the name, the instructor 
of Libanius, who was contemporary with that Emperor. 

TJpon the whole, however, it seems preferable to abide by 
tlie date furnished in a professed history, even an Arabic one, 
on a Grecian matter; and to consider Diophantus as con¬ 
temporary with the emperor Julian, about a.v 365. That 
date is consistent with die circumstance of Hypatia writing 
a commentary on his work^; and is not contradicted by anv 
t'ther fact, nor by the affirmation of any other writer besides 
Bombelli, on whose authority Cossali nevertheless relies. 

Bombelli, when ho announced to tho public the existence 
of a manuscript of Diophantus in the Vatican, placed the 
author under the emperor Antoninus Pius r without citing anv 
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grounds. His general accuracy is, however, impeached by 
his assertion, that the Indian authors are frequently cited 
by Diopliantus. No such quotations are found in the very 
manuscript of that author's work, which he is known to have 
consulted, and which has been purposely re-examined. (Coss. 
i. 4, § 4.) Boin[504]belli’s authority was, therefore, very 
properly rejected by Bacliet, and should have been so by 
Cossali. 



N. 

Progress and Proficiency of the Arabians in Algebra. 1 

In the reign of the second Abbasside Khalif Almansur, and 
in the 156th year of the Hijra (a.d. 773), as is related in the 
preface to the astronomical tables of Ben ;il Adfimi, published 
by Ins continuator A1 K&sira in 308 h, (a.d. 920), an Indian 
astronomer, well versed in tho science which ho professed, 
visited the Court of the Khalif, bringing with him tables of the 
equations of planets according to the mean motions, with ob¬ 
servations relative to both solar and lunar eclipses and tho 
ascension of tho signs; taken, as he affirmed, from tables 
computed by an Indian prince, whose name, as the Arabian 
author writes it, was Phighar. The Khalif, embracing tho 
opportunity thus happily presented to him, commanded the 
book to be translated into Arabic, and to be published for a 
guide to the Arabians in matters pertaining to the stars. The 
task devolved on Muhammad ben Ibrahim Alfaz&ri; Whose 
version is known to astronomers by the name of the greater 
titnd-hind, or Umd-sind, for the term occurs written both 
way " It signifies, according to the same author Ben al 

1 [Ci. iJtv> Woe,> L 8 Meohivchc'i cur Vhisinin dea Sciences Mathctnafi-gucs 
ch z b\> Oyimtaux , Jnam, Asiaiiquc, 18*34-6, and kis edition of Omar al Hkay- 
yfcmf, 1861, ami Extrait du fakhri, 1853.] 

2 C'a:.in, Bibl. Arab. Hisp, cuing Inbl. Arab . EhiL (T&rikhu ! l iiukamfe), voi. i, 
p. 128, vocc Atyhazkru 
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darin, tlio revolving ages, Ad dahr ad dahir ; which Casiri 
translates perpetuum ceternumque. 1 

No Sanskrit term of similar sound occurs, bearing a signi¬ 
fication reconcilable to the Arabic interpretation. If a [505] 
conjecture is to be hazarded, the original word may have 
been Siddhanta. 8 Other guesses might be proposed, partly 
combining sound with interpretation, and taking for a ter¬ 
mination sindhu c ocean/ which occurs in titles now familiar for 
works relative to the regulation of time, as Kala-sindhu, 
Samaya-sindhu, etc., or adhering exclusively to sound, as Indu- 
sindhu, or Tndu-siddhanta; the last a title of the same im¬ 
port with Soma-siddh&nta still current. But whatever may 
have been the name, the system of astronomy which was made 


known to the Arabs, and which is by them distinguished by 
the appellation in question, appears to have been that which is 
contained in the Brahma-siddhanta, and which is taught in 
Brahmagupta's revision of it. This fact is dedueiblo from the 
numb r of elapsed days between tho beginning of planetary 
motions and tho commencement of tho present age of the 
world, according to the Indian reckoning, as it is quoted by 
the astrologer of Balkh, Abu Ma'shar, and which precisely 
agrees with Brahmagupta. The astrologer dues not indeed 


specify which of the Indian systems ho is citing. But it is 
distinctly affirmed by later Arabian authorities, that only one 
of the three Indian doctrines of astronomy was understood by 
the Arabs; and that they had no knowledge of the other two 
beyond their names. 3 Besides, A'ryabluitta and the Arka- 
siddh&nta, the two in question, would have furnished very 
different numbers. 


1 Ibid , vol. L p. 426, voce Katiia. Sind and Ilind likewise signify in the 
Arabian writers, the hither and remoter India. D’II.-belot, Biol. Grunt, p 415 
* [Remand (Mem. p. 331) quotes from Albirfml, “Our word Sind-hind answers 
{0 wlmt ib« Hindus call Sidhuud. This v • ■rd properly mean .4 4 what is strain-lit 
and does not bend, what cannot be altered.’ “ This definition exactly atnees 
with MUiunta, l dcnv nstrated conclusion,* ‘certain truth. ] 

Tartkhu'l hukanui^ cited by Casiri, Jtibt. Arab, 2U$v., vol. i. p. 420, vow 
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The passage of Abu Ma'shar, to which reference has beeiL 
now made, is remarkable, and evon important; and, as it has 
been singularly misunderstood and grossly misquoted by 
Bailly, in his Astronomie Ancienne (p. 302), it may be 
necessary to cite it at full length in this place. [506] It 
occurs at the end of the fourth tract (and not, as Bailly 
quotes, the beginning of the fifth), in Abu Ma'shar’s work on 
the conjunctions of planets. The author there observes, that 
6 the Indians reckoned the beginning [of the world] on 
Sunday, at sunrise (or, to quote from the Latin version, Et 
aestimaverunt Indi quod principium fuit die dominica sole 
ascendente); and between that day and the day of the de¬ 
luge (et est inter eos, s. inter ilium diem et diem diluvii) 
720,634,442,715 days equivalent to 1,900,340,938 1 Persian 
years and 344 days. The deluge happened on Friday (et fuit 
diluvium die Veneris) 27th day of Babe 1st, which is 29 
from Cibat and 14 fro i Adristinich. Between the deluge and 
the first day of the year in which the Hijra occurred (fuerunt 
ergo inter diluvium et primum diem anni in quo fuit Alhegira) 
3837 yeara and 268 days ; which will be, according to tho 
years of the Persians, 3725 years and 348 days. And 
between tho deluge and the day of Jesdagir (Yazdajird) king 
of the Persians, from the beginning of whose reign the Per¬ 
sians took their era, .... 3735 years, 10 months, and 22 
days/ The author proceeds with the comparison of the eras 
of the Persians and Arabians, and those of Alexander and 
Philip; and then concludes the treatise: completi srm. qu:i- 
tuor tractatus, Deo adjuvante. 

Bailly’s reference to this passage is in the following words. 
‘Albumasar 2 rapporte quo selon les Indiens, il s’est ecoule 
720,634,442,715 jours entro le deluge et l^poque de fhegire. 




1 There is something; wanting i:> th number of years: whvh is deficient at 
the third place. Both editious of tho tr;c iaiion (Augsburg 1489, Vi iiioe 161 fi) 
give the same words. 

2 De Magn. Conj. Traite v, au corai.-eiicernent. 
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II en conclut, on ne sait trop comment, qu’il s’est dcoule 3725 
ans dans cet intervalie: ce qui placeroit [507] le deluge 3103 
ans avant J. C. precisenient a l’epoque chronologique et as- 
tronomiquo des Indiens. Mais Albumasar no dit point com¬ 
ment il est parvenu & <5galcr ces deux nombres de 3725 ans et 
de 720,634,442,715 jours. 1 — Ast. anc. eel. liv. i. § xvii. 

INow on this it is to be observed, that Bailly makes the 
ante-diluvian period between the Sunday on which the world 
began and the Friday on which the deluge took place, com¬ 
prising <20,634,442,715 days, to be tlio same with the post¬ 
diluvian period, from the deluge to the Hijra; and that he 
quotes the author, as unaccountably rendering that number 
equivalent to 3725 years, though the text expressly states 
moro than 1,900,000,000 years*. The blunder is the more in¬ 


excusable, as Bailly himself remarked the inconsistency, and 
should therefore have re-examined the text which he cited, to 
verify his quotation. 

Major Wilford, 1 relying on the correctness of Baillv’g quo¬ 
tation, concluded that the error originated with either the 
transcriber or translator. But in fact the mistake rested 
solely with the citer : as ho would have found if his attention 
had been drawn to the more correct quotation in Anquetil du 
Perron’s letter prefixed to his Recherche s Hist, et Geog. snr 
flnde , inserted in Bernoulli's second volume of JDobc. de 
l Inde (p. xx). But, though Anquetil is more accurate than 
LJUy in quotation, he is not more successful in his inferences 
guesses, and surmises. For he strangely concludes from a 
passage which distinctly proves the use of the gn at cycle of 
the lealpa by the Indian astronomers to whom Abu Ma'shar 
refers, that they were on the contrary unacquainted in those 
days with a less < vcle, which is comprehended in it. S 0 little 
did he understand the Indian periods, that he infers from a 
-pacified [508] number of elapsed days and correspondent 


1 As. Res,, vol. x. p. 117. 
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years, reckoned from the beginning of the great cycle whicli 
dates from the supposed moment of the commencement of the 
world, that they knew nothing of a subordinate period, which 
is one of the elements of that cycle. Nor is he nearer the 
truth, but errs as much the other way, in his conjecture, that 
the number of solar years stated by Abu Ma c shar relates to 
the duration of a life of Brahma, comprising a hundred of 
that deity's years. 

In short, Anquetifs conclusions are as erroneous as Bailly’s 
premises. The discernment of Mr. Davis, to whom the 
passage was indicated by Major Wilford, anticipated the cor¬ 
rection of this blunder of Bailly, by restoring the text with 
a conjectural emendation worthy of his sagacity. 1 

The name of the Indian author from whom Abu Ma'shar 
derived the particulars which he lias furnished, is written by 
Bailly, Kankaraf; taken, as he says, from an ancient Arabic 
writer, whose work is subjoined to that of Messala, published 
at Nuremberg by Joachim Heller in 1648. 2 The Latin trans¬ 
lation of Messahala (Ma-sha*-Allah) wa^ edited by Joachim 
Heller at Nuremberg in 1549: but it is not followed, in the 
lily copy accessible to me, by the work of any other Arabic 
author; and the quotation consequently lias not been verified. 
D'Herbelot writes the name variously ; Kankah or Caticah, 
Honker or Kankar, and Kengheh or Hanghah ; 3 to which 
R:iske and Sellultens, from further research, add another 
varia[509]tion, Kengch ; 4 which is not of Arabi.: but Persian 
orthography. Oasiri, by a difference of the diacritical point, 
reads from the Tarikhu’l hukninu, and transcribes, Katka. 5 
That the same individual is all along meant, clearly appears 

1 Ah. lies., vol. ix. p. 242. Appendix to an Essay of Major Wilford. 

* Asfcr. Anc. p. 303. 

: Jiibl. Or. Art. Gancah al Hcndi, and Kenkcral Hendi. Also Ketab Menazel 
al C. mar aud Kotab ul Keranat. 

; Jiibl. Or. (1777-79), vol. iv. p. 725. Should be Ken^eh: a like error occurs 
p. 727, where harch is put for sharch . 

5 Bill. Arab , vol. i. p. 42G, 
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correspondence of the works ascribed to him; 
especially his treatise on the greater and less conjunctions of 
the planets, which was imitated by Abu Ma'shar. 

Amidst so much diversity in the orthography of the word 
it is difficult to retrieve the original name, without too much 
indulgence in conjecture. Kanka, which comes Nearest to the 
Arabic corruption, is in Sanskrit a proper name among other 
unifications ; but it does not occur as the appellation of any 
noted astrologer among tho Hindus. Garga does; and, as 
the Arabs have not the soft guttural consonant, they must 
widely corrupt that sound; yet Kanghar and Kankah seem 
too remote from it to allow it to be proposed as a conjectural 
restoration of the Indian name. 

lo return to the more immediate subject of this note. The 
work of Alfazan, takon from the Hindu astronomy, continued 
to be in general use among the Muhammadans, until the time 
of Alrnamun ; for whom it was epitomized by Muhammad ben 
Musa al EJiuwarazun ; and liis abridgment was thenceforward 
known by the title of the less Sind-hind. It appears to have 
been executed for the satisfaction of Almdmun befoi this 
princes accession to tho Kliilafat, which took place early in 
the third century of the Hijra and ninth of Christ. The 
same author compiled similar astronomical tables of his own : 
wli- rein lie professed to amend the Indian tables which fur' 
nisliul the [510] mean motions; and he is said to have taken 
for that purpose equations from the Persian astronomy, some 
other matters from Ptolemy, and to havo added something of 
his own on certain points. His work is reported to have been 
well received by both Hindus and Muhammadans: and the 
greater tables, of which the compilation was commenced in the 
following age, by Ben al Adami and completed by Al Ivlsini 
were raised upon the like foundation of Indian astronomy: 
mid were long in general use among tho Arabs, and by them 
(eemed excellent. Another and earlier set of astronomical 
tables,, founded on the Indian system called Sind-hind, was 
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compiled by Habash, au astronomer of Baghdad; who flourished 
in the time of the khalif Almamun. 1 2 Several others, similarly 
founded on the mean motions, furnished by the same Indian 
system, were published in the third century of the Hijra, or 
earlier: particularly those of Fazl ben Ilatim Narizi; and 
A1 Ilasan ben Misbah. 3 4 

It was no doubt at the same period, while the Arabs were 
gaining a knowledge of one of the Indian systems of as¬ 
tronomy, that they became apprized of the existence of two 
others. No intimation at least occurs of any different specific 
time or more probable period, when the information w r as likely 
to be obtained by them, than that in which they were busy 
with the Indian astronomy, according to one of the three 
systems that prevailed among the Hindus ; as the • author 
of the T&nkhu’l liukamd, quoted by Casiri, affirms. The 
writer, whose compilation is of the twelfth century, 3 observes, 
that ‘owing to the distance [511] of countries and impedi¬ 
ments to intercourse, scarcely any of the writings of the 
Hindus had reached the Arabians. There are reckoned/ he 
adds, ‘ three celebrated systems ( mazhdb ) of astronomy among 
them ; namely Sind and hind; A'rjahahar , and Ahrkand : 4 one 
only of which has been brought to us, namely, the Sind-hind : 
which most of the learned Muhammadans have followed/* 

After naming the authors of astronomical tables founded on 
that basis, and assigning the interpretation of the Indian 
title, and quoting the authority of Ben al Adami, the com¬ 
piler of the latest of those tables mentioned by him, he goes 
on to say, that ‘ of the Indian sciences no other communica¬ 
tions have been received by us (Arabs), but a treatise on 
music, of wlrch the title in Hindi is Biyaphar, and the signi- 

1 Tdrilhu'lhv.kamd) Caairi, voL i. pp. 426 and 42S. Abvi’lfaraj, ed. Pococke, 161. 

2 Caairi, yol. i. pp. 413 and 421. 

3 He flourish' -d in 595 h. (a.d. 1108), as appears from passages of his work. 

MS. MDOCLXXIII. Lib. Esc. pp. 74 and 316. Casiri, vol. ii p. 332. 

4 Casiri, ?ol. i. pp. 426 and 428. The Kashfu l zunun specific^ 'hree astro¬ 
nomical systems of the Hindus under Cno same names. 
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.fixation of that title cc fruit of knowledge;” 1 the work en¬ 
titled Kalilah and Dimnah, upon ethics; and a book of 
numerical computation, which Abu Ja c far Muhammad ben 
Musa al Klmwaraznu amplified (bemt), and which is a most 
expeditious and concise method, and testifies the ingenuity and 
acuteness of the Hindus.’ 

The book, here noticed as a treatise on ethics, is the well- 
known collection of fables of Pilpai or Bidoai (Sanskrit Vaid- 
yapriya) ; and was translated from the Pehlevl version into 
Arabic, by command of the same Abbassidc Khalif Almar ur, 2 
who caused an Indian astronomical treatise to be translated 
into the Arabian tongue. The Arabs, however, had other 
communications of portions of Indian science, which the 
author of the TarikhuT hukama has in this place overlooked; 
especially upon medicine, on which [012] many treatises, 
general and particular, were translated from the Indian tongue. 
For instance, a tract upon poisons by Shanak (Sanskrit 
Cliaraka ?), of which an Arabic version was made for the 
Khalif Almamun, by his preceptor r Abbas ben Sa'id Jauhari. 
Also a treatise on medicine and on materia mediea in par¬ 
ticular, which bears the name of Shashurd (Sanskrit Susruta): 
and numerous others. 3 

The Khuw&razmite Mtdiaramad ben Musa, who is named 
as having made known to the Arabians the Indian method of 
computation, is the same who is recognized by Arabian authors 
with almost a common con out (Zakariya of Ivashin, etc.) as 
the first who wrote upon algebra, llis competitor for the 
honour of priority is Abu Kamil Shuja ben Aslant, surnamed 
the Egyptian arithmetician (Hasib al Misri) ; whose treatise 
on algebra was commented by *AU ben Ahmad al 'Amriui of 


1 Sans. Yidydphahi } fruit of science. 

3 Introd. Rem. to the Wtopad sa [p. 148 of tile present volume]. 

3 D’Hcrbelot, BibL Orient. Ketab al f.nnoun, Knob Seadhascbat, Kerab al 
sokkar. Ketab Scboscbourd al Hcndi, Ketab Rai al Hcndi, Ketab NouKclml al 
Hondi, Ketab al akakir, etc. 
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Musalla; 1 2 and who is said by D’Herbelot to have been the 
first among learned Musulmans, that wrote upon this branch 
of mathematics. 8 The commentator is a writer of the tenth 
century ; the date of his decease being recorded as of 344 h. 3 
(a.d. 955). The age in which his author flourished, or the 
date of his text, is not furnished by any authority which 
has been consulted ; and unless some evidence be found, 
showing that he wa9 anterior to the Khuwarazmi, we may 
abide by the historical authority of Zakariya of Kasbin; and 
consider the Khuwarazim as the [513] earliest writer on 
algebra in Arabic. Next was the celebrated Alekindus (Abu 
Yusaf Alkindi), contemporary with the astrologer Abu 
Ma'shar, in the third century of the Ilijra and ninth of the 
Christian era, 4 an illustrious philosopher, versed in the sciences 
of Greece, of India, and of Persia, and author of several 
treatises upon numbers. In the prodigious multitude of his 
writings, upon every branch of science, one is specified as a 
tract on Indian computation (ITi.dbu’l hindi ): others occur 
with titles which are understood by Casiri to relate to algebra, 
and to the ‘ finding of hidden numbers;’ but which seem 
rather to appertain to other topics. 5 It is, however, presum¬ 
able, that one of the works composed by him did treat of 
algebra as a branch of the science of computation. His pupil, 
Ahmad ben Muhammad of Sarkhas in Persia (who flourished 
in the middle of the third century of the Hijra, for he died in 
2SG h.), was author of a complete treatise of computation 
embracing algebra with arithmetic. About the same time a 
treatise of alge bra was composed by Abu Hanifah Dainawari, 
who lived till 290 H . (a.d. 903.) 


1 Tdrikhi'l hukamdf Casiri, vol. i. p. 410. 

2 Bibl. Orient. 4S2. Also 226 and 494. iNo grounds are specified, Tbn ICbal- 
bin and H&ji EM fab, whom bo very commonly follows, have been searched in 
vain for authority on this point. 

3 Tar. Casiri, vol. i. p. 410. 

i Abii’Uhraj; Pococke, p. 179. 

5 Td y ikhu'l hubatnd ; Casiri, vol. i. pp. 353—360. 
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^ a later period Abu’lwafa Buzj&ni, a distinguished mathe¬ 

matician, who flourished in the fourth century of the Hijra, 
between the years 348, when he commenced his studies, and 
388, the date of his demise, composed numerous tracts on 
computation, among which are specified several commentaries 
on algebra : one of them on the treatise of the Khuwarazmite 
upon that subject: another on a less noticed treatise by Abu 
Yahya, whose lectures he had attended: an interpretation 
(whether commentary or paraphrase may perhaps be doubted) 
of the work of Diophantus: demonstrations of the proposi¬ 
tions contained [514] in that work: a treatise on numerical 
computation in general: and several tracts on particular 
branches of this subject. 1 

A question has been raised, as just now hinted, whether 
this writer’s interpretation of Diophantus is 'to be deemed a 
translation or a commentary. The term which is here em¬ 
ployed in the TarikhuT hukama (tafslr, paraphrase,) and that 
which Abu’lfaraj uses upon the same occasion ( fassar , inter¬ 
preted,) are ambiguous. Applied to the relation between 
works in the same language, the term, no doubt, implies a 
gloss or comment; and is so understood in the very same 
passage where an interpretation of the Khuw ? arazmite’s 
treatise, and another of Aflni Yahy&’s, were spoken of. But, 
where a difference of language subsists, it scorns rather to 
intend a version, or at least a paraphrase, than mere scholia; 
and is employed by the same author in a passage before cited, 2 
where he gives the Arabic signification of a Hindi term. That 
Buzjfafs performance is to be deemed a translation, appears 
to be fairly inferable from the separate mention of the de¬ 
monstration of the propositions in Diophantus, as a distinct 
work: for the latter seems to bo of the nature of < commen¬ 
tary ; and the other, consequently, is the more likely to have 
been a version, whether literal or partaking of paraphrase. 


1 TdriMiCl hukantd ; Casiri, vol. i. p. i'6'6, 
* Ibid, voL i. p. 426, Art. Katku, 
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lesides, there is no mention, by an Arabian writer, of an 


earlier Arabic translation of Diopbantus; and the Euzjani 
was not likely to be the commentate.’ in Arabic of an untrans¬ 
lated book. D’Herbelot then may bo deemed correct in 
naming him as the translator of the arithmetics of Dio- 
phantus; and Cossali, examining a like question, arrives at 
nearly the same conclusion ; namely, that the Buzjani [515] 
was the translator, and the earliest, as well as tho expositor, of 
Diopbantus. (Orig. dell’ A/g., vol. i. p. 175.) The version 
was probably made soon after the date which Abu’lfaraj 
assigns to it, 348 h. (a.d. 969), which more properly is the 
date of tho commencement of the translator’s mathematical 
studies. 

From all these facts, joined with other circumstances to be 
noticed in progress of this note, it is inferred, 1st, That the 
acquaintance of the Arabs with tho Hindu astronomy is traced 
to the middle of the second century of the Hijra, in the reign 
of Almansur, upon authority of Arabian historians citing 
that of the preface of ancient astronomical tables; while their 


knowledge of the Greek astronomy does not appear to have 
commenced until ti e subsequent reign of Harun Arraslrid, 
when a translation of the Almajist is said to have been exe¬ 
cuted under the auspices of the Bartnacide Yahva ben Kbalid, 
by Abe Iliy&i, and fv.iina, employed for the purpose. 1 Su lly, 
Tha' they wore become conversant in tho Indian method of 
numerical computation within tiro so -end century ; that is, 
bei'ere the beginning of the reign of Alm&mun, whose ac- 
e* .on to the K liil&fat took place in 205 h. Srdly, That the 
first treatise on algebra in Arabic was published in his coign • 
but their acquaintance with the work of Diopbantus is not 
traced by any historical facts collected from their writing.-, 
to a period anterior to tho middle of the fourth century of 
the Hijra, when AbuMwaia Buzjani flourished. 4thlv, Thai 
Muh.-n mad ben hiusx Ixhuwtrruziflj, tho same Arabic author 


1 CiMiri, vol. i., j). 34a. 
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the tiino of Alm&mun, and before his accession, 
ndgtd an earlier astronomical work taken from the Hindus, 
and who published a treatise on the Indian method of numeri¬ 
cal computation, is the first [516] also who furnished the 
Arabs with a knowledge of algebra, upon which he expressly 
wrote, and in that Khalifs reign, as will be more particularly 
shown as we proceed. 


-i treatise of algebra bearing his name, it may be here re¬ 
marked, was in the hands of the Italian algebraists, translated 
*nto the Italian language, not very long after the introduction 
of the science into that country by Leonardo of Pisa. It 
appears to have been seen at a later period both by Cardan 
and by Bombelli. No manuscript of that version is, how- 
over, now extant; or at least known to be so. 

fortunately, a copy of the Arabic original is preserved 
the Bodleian collection. 1 It is the manuscript marked 
CMXVIII. Hunt. 214 folio, and bearing the date of the 
transcription 743 h. (a.p. 1342). The rules of the library, 
though access be readily allowed, preclude the study of any 
book which it contains, by a person not enured to the tem¬ 
perature of apartments unvisitod by artificial warmth. This 
impediment to tho examination of the manuscript in question 
has been remedied by tho assistance of the under librarian, 
^ir. Alexander Nicoll, who has furnished ample extracts pur¬ 
posely transcribed by him from the manuscript. This has 
it practicable to ascertain the cout nts of the book, and 
identify the work ns that in which the Khuw&r.izmi taught 
^ lc principles of algebra; and consequently to corn par- the 


*tate of the science, as it was by him tau Jit, with it.- utmost 
ess in the hands of the Muhammadans, as exhibited in 


ai elementary work of not very ancient J ie, which is to this 
* 4lTl ® studied un< ng Asiatic Musulmans. 

I allude to the KhukU"! ' ! of Bah&u ’d din, an 

author who lived between tlie years 953 a:.d 1031 h. The 

1 [This was edited aud translated by IUur » n 1831.J 
vol. m. [kbsays u j 
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Arabic text, with a Persian commentary, has been printed 
in Calcutta; and a summary of its contents had been pre- 
[517]viously given by Mr. Strachey in his “ Early History 
of Algebra,” in which, as in his other exertions for the inves¬ 
tigation of Hindu and Arabian algebra, his zeal surmounted 
great difficulties, while his labours have thrown much light 
upon the subject. 1 

The title-page of the manuscript above described, as well as 
a marginal note on it, and the author’s preface, all concur in 
declaring it the work of Muhammad ben Musa Khuw&razmi: 
and the mention of the Khalif Almamun in that pietaee 
establishes the identity of the author, whose various works, 
as is learned from Arabian historians, were composed by 
command, or with encouragement, of that Kliauf, partly be¬ 
fore his accession, and partly during his reign. 

Tiie preface, a transcript of which was sujrplied by the 
care of Mr. Nicoll, has been examined at my request by 
Colonel John Baillie. After perusing it with him, I am 
enabled to affirm, that it intimates “encouragement from 
the Imam Alrnannin, Commander of tho Faithtill, to com¬ 
pile a compendious treatise of calculation by algebra; terms 
which amount not only to a disclaimer of any pretensions 
to the invention of the algebraic art, but which would, to 
my apprehension, as to that of the distinguished Arabic 
scholar consulted, strongly convey the idea ot the pre-exist¬ 
ence of ampler treatises upon algebra in tho same .language 
(Arabic), did not tho marginal note above cited distinctly 
assert this to be “the first treatise composed upon algebra 
among the faithful,”—-an assertion corroborated by be similar 
affirmation of Zakariya of Kasbin, and other writers of Arabian 
history. Adverting, however, to that express affirmation, 
the author must be here undor[518jstood as declaring that 
he compiled ( allaf is the verb used by him) the treatise upon 

1 See Bijn Ganita, or Algebra of the Hindus, London, 1813; Huttons 
Math Diet., L 1815, Art. Algebra ; a id As. IUs., vol.sii. p. 169. 
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ra from books in some other language: doubtless, thon, 
in the Indian tongue, as it has been already shown that he 
was conversant with Hindu astronomy, and Hindu computa¬ 
tion and account. 

It may be right to notice that the title of the manuscript 
denominates the author, Abu c abdallah Muhammad ben Musa 
al Khuwarazmi, differing in the first part of the name from 
the designation which occurs in one passage of the TarikhiCl- 
hukamd , quoted by Casiri, where the Khuwdrazmi Muham¬ 
mad ben Musa is called Abu Jafar. 1 But that is not a 
sufficient ground for questioning the sameness of persons and 
genuineness of the work, as the Khuwarazmi is not usually 
designated by either of those additions, or by any other of 
that nature taken from the name of offspring; and error may 
be presumed, most probably on the part of the Egyptian 
author of the Tarikh u ' /- hukama^ since the addition which he 
introduces, that of Abu Jaf'ar, belongs to Muhammad ben 
Musa ben Sh&kir, a very different person; as appears from 
another passage of the same Egyptian’s compilation. 2 

The following is a translation of the Khuwarazrm’s direc¬ 
tions for the solution of equations, simple and compound, a 
topic which he enters upon at no great distance from the 
commencement of the volume, having first treated of unity 
and number in general. 


“§L 


6 1 found that the numbers, of which there is need in com¬ 
putation by restoration and comparison, 3 are of three kinds; 
namely, roots, and squares, and simple number relative to 
neither root nor square. A root is the whole of thing mul¬ 
tiplied by [root] itself, consisting of unity, or [519] numbers 
ascending, or fractions descending. A square is th whole 
amount of root niult plied into itself; and simple number is 
the whole that is denominated by the number, without re¬ 
ference to root or square. 


1 Caairi, vol. i. p. 42S. * Casiri, vol. i. p. 418. 

2 Kisdbul jabr iva al ninkdbaieh. 
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‘ Of these three kinds, which are equal, some to some, the 
cases are these: for instance, you say “ squares are equal to 
roots ; ” and “ squares aro equal to numbers ; ” and “ roots 
are equal to numbers.” 

‘As to the case in which squares are equal to roots; for 
example, “ a square is equal to five roots of the same: ” the 
root of the square is five; and the square is twenty-five: and 
that is equivalent to five times its root. 

1 So you say “ a third of the square is equal to four roots : ” 
the whole square then is equal to twelve roots ; and that is a 
hundred and forty-four ; its root is twelve. 

< Another example : you say “ five squares are equal to ten 
roots.” Then one square is equal to two roots: and the root 
of the square is two ; and the square is four. 

‘ In like manner, whether the squares be many or few, they 
are reduced to a single square: and as much is done to the 
equivalent in roots ; reducing it to the liko of that to which 
the square has been brought, 

‘ Case in which squares are equal to numbers: for instance, 
you say, “the square is equal to nine.” Then that is tho 
square, and the root is three. And you say, “five squares 
are equal to eighty : ” then one square is a fifth of eighty; and 
that is sixteen. And, if you say, “ the half of the square is 
equal to eighteen: ” then the square is equal to thirty-six; 
and its root is six. 

; In like manner, with all squares affirmative and negative, 
you reduce them to a single square. If there be less than a 
single square, you add thereto, until the squaro bo quite com¬ 
plete. Do as much with the equivalent in numbers. 

[520] ‘Caso in which roots are equal to number: for in¬ 
stance, you say, “the root equals three in number.” Then 
the root is three ; and the square, which is raised therefrom, 
is nine. And, if you say, “ four roots are equal to twenty; ” 
then a single root is equal to five; and the square, that is 
raised therefrom, is twenty-five. And, if you say, “ the half 
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of the root is equal to ten: ” then the [whole] root is equal to 
twenty; and the square, which is raised therefrom, is four 
hundred. 


‘I found that, with these three kinds, namely, roots, squares, 
and number compound, there will be three compound sorts 
[°' equation] ; that is, square and roots equal to number ; 
squares and number equal to roots; and roots aud number 
equal to squares. 

fc As for squares and roots, which are equal to number: for 
example, you say, “ square, and ten roots of the same, amount 
to the sum of thirty-nine.” Then the solution of it is: you 
halve the roots ; and that in the present instance yields five. 
Then you multiply this by its like, and the product is twenty- 
five. Add this to thirty-nine: the sum is sixty-four. Then 
take the root of this, which is eight, and subtract from it 
hall the roots, namely, five; the remainder is three. It is the 
root of the square which you required; and the square is nine. 

‘In like manner, if two squares be specified, or three, or 
less, or more, reduce them to a single square ; and reduce the 
roots and number therewith to the like of that to which you 
reduced the square. 

‘lor example, you say, “two squares and ten roots are 
equal to forty-eight dirhams; n and the meaning is, any two 
[such] squares, when they are summed, and unto them is 
added the equivalent of ten times the root of one of them, 
amount to the total of forty-eight dirhams . Then you must 
reduce the two squares to a single square: and [521] as- 
suiedly you know, that one of two squares is a moiety of both. 
I hen reduce the whole thing in the instance to its half: and 
Xt 13 :ls niu °h as to say, a square and five roots arc equal to 
twenty-four dirhams; and the meaning is, any [such'! square, 
vlu n five of its roots are added to it ? amounts to twenty-four, 
hui halve the roots, and the moiety is two and a half, 
-ultiplv by its like, and the product is six and a 
quarter. Add this to twenty-four, the sum is thirty dirhams 
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and a quarter. Extract the root, it is five and a half. Sub¬ 
tract from this the moiety of the roots; that is, two and 
a half: the remainder is three. It is the root of the squaro: 
and the square is nine. 

4 In like manner, if it bo said 44 half of the square and five 
roots are equal to twenty-eight, dirhams it signifies, that, 
when you add to the moiety of any [such] squaro the equiva¬ 
lent of five of its roots, the amount is twenty-eight dirhams . 
Then you desire to complete your square so as it shall amount 
to one whole square; that is, to double it. Therefore double 
it, and double what you have with it; as well as what is equal 
thereunto. Then a square and ten roots are equal to fifty-six 
dirhams. Add half the roots multiplied by itself, twenty-five, 
to fifty-six; and the sum is eighty-one. Extract the root ot 
this, it is nine. Subtract from this the moiety of the roots; 
that is, five: the remainder is four. It is the root of tho 
square which you required : and the square is sixteen ; and its 
moiety is eight. 

4 Proceed in like manner with all that comes of squares and 
roots ; and what number equals them. 

4 As for squares and number, which are equal to roots ; for 
example, you say, 44 a square and twenty-one are equal to 
ten of its roots : ” the meaning of which is, any [such] square, 
when twenty-one dirhams are added to it, amounts [522] 
what is the equivalent of ten roots of that square: then the 
solution is, halve the roots ; and the moiety is five. Multiply 
this by itself; the product is twenty-five. Then subtract 
from it twenty-one, the number specified with the square: 
the remainder is four. Extract it = root ; which i two Sub¬ 
tract this from the moiety of the roots ; that is, from five: 
the remainder is three. It is the root of the squaro which 
you required: and the square is nine. Or, if you please, you 
may add the root to the moiety of the roots: the sum is seven. 
It is the root of the square which you required; and the 
square is forty-nine. 
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‘ When a case occurs to you which you bring under this 
head, try its answer by the sum : and, if that do not serve, 
it certainly will by the difference. This head is wrought both 
by the sum and by the difference. Not so either of the others 
of three cases requiring for their solution that the root be 
halved. And know, that, under this head, when the roots 
have been halved, and the moiety has been multiplied by its 
like, if the amount of the product be less than the dirhams 
which are with the square, then the instance is impossible; 
and, if it be equal to the dirhams between them, the root of 
the square is like the moiety of the roots, without either ad¬ 
dition or subtraction. 

‘ In every instance where you have two squares, or more or 
less, reduce to a single square,, as I explained under the first 
head. 

c As for roots and number, which are equal to squares : for 
example, you say, “ three roots and four in number are equal 
to a square: ” the solution of it is, halve the roots: and the 
moiety will bo one and a half. Multiply this by its like, 
[the product i:; two and a quarter. Add it to four, the sum 
is six and a quarter. Extract the root, which is two and 
a half. To this add the moiety of the [523] roots: the sum 
is four. It is the joot of the square which you required: and 
the square is sixteen.]* 

The author returns to the subject in a distinct chapter, 
which is entitled, “ On the six eases of Algebra/ A. short 
extract from it may suffice. 

‘The first of the six cases. For example, you say, “you 
divide ten into two parts, and multiply one of the two parts 
by the other: then you multiply one of them by itself, and 
product of this multiplication into itself is equal to four 
times that of one of the parts by the other/’ 

‘ Solution. Make one of the two parts thing, and the other 
ten less thing: then mult‘ply thing by ten less thhi j, and tlio 
product will be ten things less a square. Multiply by four 
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for you said “four times:’ 1 it will be four times the product 
of one part by the other; that is, forty things less four squares. 
Now multiply thing by thing, which is one of the parts by 
itself: the result is, square equal to forty things less four 
squares. Then restore it in the four squares, and add it to 
the one square. There will be forty things equal to five 
squares; and a single square is equal to eight roots. It is 
sixty-four ; and its root is eight: and that is one of the two 
parts, which was multiplied into itself: and the remainder of 
ten is two ; and that is the other part. Thus has this instance 
been solved under one of the six heads: and that is the case 
of squares equal to roots. 

‘The second case. “You divide ten into two parts, and 
multiply the amount of a part into itself. Then multiply ten 
into itself; and the product of this multiplication of ten into 
itself, is equivalent to twice the product of the part taken into 
itself, and seven-ninths: or it is equivalent to six times and 
a quarter the product of the other part taken into itself.” 

‘Solution. Make one of the parts thing, and the other 
[524] ton less thing. Then you multiply thing into itself: 
it is a square. Next by two and seven-ninths: the product 
will be two squares, and seven-ninths of a square. Then 
multiply ten into itself, and the product is a hundred. Re¬ 
duce it to a single square, the result is nine twenty-fifths } 
that is, a fifth and four-fifths of a fifth. Take a fifth of a 
hundred and four-fifths of a fifth ; the quotient is thirty-six, 
which is equal to one square, ^heu extract the root, which 
is six. It is one of the two parts j and the other is un¬ 
doubtedly four. Thus you solve this instance under one of 
the six heads: and that is “squares equal to number/ 

These extracts may serve tb convey a?’ adequate notion of 
the manner in which Khuw&razun conducts the resolution 
of equations simple and compound, an.l the investigation ot 
problems by their means. If a comparison be made with the 
Khuldsatu'l hisdh, of which a summary by Mr. Strachey will 
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be found in the Researches of the Asiatic Society, 1 it may bo 
seen that the algebraic art has been nearly stationary in the 
hands of the Muhammadans, from the days of Muhammad 
of Khuw&razm 3 to those of Bahau ’d din of 'Amul, 3 not¬ 
withstanding the intermediate study of the arithmetics of 
Diophantus, translated and expounded by Muhammad of 
Buzjan. Neither that comparison, nor the exclusive con¬ 
sideration of the Khuwarazmfs performance, leads to any 
other conclusion, than, as before intimated, that, being con¬ 
versant with the sciences of the Hindus, especially with their 
astronomy and their method of numerical calculation, and 
being the author of the earliest Arabic treatise on algebra, he 
must be deemed to have learnt from the Hindus the resolu¬ 
tion of simple and quadratic equations, or, in short, algebra, a 
branch of their art of computation. 

[525] The conclusion, at which we have arrived, may be 
strengthened by the coincident opinion of Oossali, who, after 
diligent research and ample disquisition, comes to the follow¬ 
ing result. 4 

4 Concerning the origin of algebra among the Arabs, what 
is certain is, that Muhammad bon Musa, the Khuwarazmite, 
first taught it to them. The Kasbinian, a writer of authority, 
affirms it; no historical fact, no opinion, no reasoning, op¬ 
poses it. 

There is nothing in history respecting Muhammad ben 
Musa individually, which favours the opinion, that he took 
from the Greeks the algebra which he taught to the Muham¬ 
madans. 

‘History presents in him no other than a mathematician of 
a c °untry most distant from Greece and contiguous to India, 
skilled in the Indian tongue, fond of Indian matters, which 
■° translated, amended, epitomized, adorned: and he it was, 

1 Vol. xii. s On the Oxus. 

A district of Syria; not Amul, a town in Ktuu .wan. Com. 

4 Orig. deU‘ Alg. t y ol. i. p. *16. 
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who was tlie first instructor of the Muhammadans in the 
algebraic art. 1 

‘Not having taken algebra from the Greeks, he must have 
either invented it himself, or taken it from the Indians. Of 
the two, the second appears to me the most probable/ 2 


0 . 

Communication of the Hindus with Western Nations 
on Astrology and Astronomy. 

The position, that Astrology is partly of foreign growth in 
India; that is, that the Hindus have borrowed, and largely 
too, from the astrology of a more western region, [526] is 
grounded, as the similar inference concerning a different branch 
of divination, 3 on the resemblance of certain terms employed 
in both. The mode of divination, called T&jaka, implies by 
its very name its Arabian origin. Astrological prediction by 
configuration of planets, in like manner, indicates even by its 
Indian name a Grecian source. It is denominated Hora, the 
second of three branches which compose a complete course of 
astronomy and astrology: 4 and the word occurs in this senso 
in the writings of early Hindu astrologers. Varahamihira, 
whose name stands high in this class of writers, has attempted 
to supply a Sanskrit etymology; and in his treatise on casting 
nativities derives the word from Ahor&tra, day and night, a 
nycthemeron. This formation of a word by dropping both 
the first and last syllables, is not conformable to the analogies 
of Sanskrit etymology. It is more natural, then, to look for 
tho origin of the term in a foreign tongue: and that is pre¬ 
sent by the Greek a>pa and its derivative copoaKoiro^, an 

Ori'j. delV Al(j rol. i. p. 219. a See hia reaaoua at Jnrge. 

J As. Res., vol. ix. p. 366 (p. 320 of the present volume). [Cf. Weber’s ex¬ 
cellent paper on Indian Astrology in JudUcke Sludien , ii. pp. 236-287.] 

* See note K. 
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astrologer, and especially one wlio considers the natal hour , 
and hence predicts events. 1 The same term hard occurs 
again in the writings of the Hindu astrologers, with an ac¬ 
ceptation (that of hour 2 ) which more exactly conforms to the 
Grecian etymon. 

The resemblance of a single term would not suffice to 
ground an inference of common origin, since it might be 
purely accidental. Hut other words are also remarked, in 
Hindu astrology, which are evidently not Indian. An in¬ 
stance of it is dreshkdna , 3 used in the same astrological sense 
with the Greek Se/caz/o? and Latin dccanus: words, which, 
notwithstanding their classic sound, are to be considered as 
o-i foreign origin (Chaldean or Egyptian) in the [527] classic 
languages, at least with this acceptation. The term is as¬ 
suredly not genuine Sanskrit : and hence it was before 4 inferred, 
that the particular astrological doctrine, to which it belongs, 
is exotic in India. It appears, however, that this division of 
the twelve zodiacal signs into three portions each, with planets 
governing them, and pourtrayed figures representing them, is 
not implicitly the same among the Hindu astrologers, which 
it was among the Chaldeans, with whom the Egyptians and 
Persians coincided, Variations have been noticed. 5 Other 
points of difference are specified by the astrologer of Balkh ; 6 

they concern the allotment of planets to govern the 
decani and dreshkdnas, and the figures by which they are 
^presented. Abu Ma f shar is a writer of the ninth century; 7 
and his notice of thi 3 astrological division of the zodiac as 
received by Hindus, Chaldeans, and Egyptians, confirms the 
ac ot an earlier communication between the Indians and 
^ J e Chaldeans, perhaps the Egyptians, on the subject of it. 

! and Said. 3 Rea., vol. v. p. 107. 

4 V.' ^ P- W (p .>20 of the present volume). 

«aioi 1 P ‘ 307 ^ 372 ^ 320 ° f the P r *' enl v °h«ne). Vidt 

6 r-p T °r ix. p. 874 (p, 320 0 f tb. present volume). 

7 T\ l \ mtr ' m ^Ibumasis AbaLuhi, pp. 5, 12, and 13. 

1 m ^ (385 c.) aged a hundred. 
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With the sexagesimal fractions, the introduction of which 
is by Wallis ascribed to Ptolemy among the Greeks, 1 the 
Hindus have adopted for the minute of a degree, besides a 
term of their own language, kald , one taken from the Greek 
XeiTTa, scarcely altered in the Sanskrit lipta. The term must 
be deemed originally Greek, rather than Indian, in that ac¬ 
ceptation, as it there corresponds to an adjective Xe7rro9, 
slender, minute: an import which precisely agrees with the 
Sanskrit kala and Arabic daWc, fine, [528] minute; whence, 
in these languages respectively, kald and daJdk for a minute 
of a degree* But the meanings of lipta in Sanskrit 2 are, 
1st, smeared; 2nd, infected with poison $ 3rd, eaten: and its 
derivative liptaka signifies a poisoned arrow; being derived 
from Up, to smear: and the dictionaries give no interpretation 
of the word that has any affinity with its special acceptation 
as a technical term in astronomy and mathematics. Yet it 
occurs so employed in the work of Brahmagupta. 3 

By a different analogy of the sense and not the sound, the 
Greek fidlpa , a part, and specially a degree of a circle, is in 
Sanskrit an&a, bhdga , and other synonyma of part, applied 
emphatically in technical language to the 360th part of the 
periphery of a circle. The resemblance of the radical sense, 
in the one instance, tends to corroborate the inference from 
the similarity of c ound in the other. 

Kendra is used by Brahmagupta and the Siirya-siddhanta, 
as well as other astronomical writers (Bh&skara, etc.), and 
by the astrologers Var&hamihira and the rest, to signify the 
equation of the centre. 4 The same term is employed in the 
Indian mensuration for the centre of a circle; 5 also denoted 
by madhya , middle. It comes so near in sound, as in signifi¬ 
cation, to the Gre k Kevrpov , that the inference of a common 
origin for these words is not to be avoided. But in Sanskrit 

i Wallis, Alg. c. 7. 2 4m. KosK 3 C. i., § 6, et passim. 

4 Brahm, »iddh. c. 2. Sur. sicld/t. c. 2. Vrihat and Laghn Juiahas. 

5 Sur, on Lil. § 207 . 
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is exclusively technical; it is unnoticed by the vocabularies 
of the language $ and it is not easily traced to a Sanskrit 
root. In Greek, on the contrary, the correspondent term 
was borrowed in mathematics from a familiar word signifying 
a goad, spur, thorn, or point; and derived from a Greek 
theme Kevrtco} 

[529] The other term, which has been mentioned as com¬ 
monly used ior the centre of a circle, namely, madhya , middle, 
is one of the numerous instances of radical and primary analogy 
between the Sanskrit and the Latin and Greek languages. 
It is a common word of the ancient Indian tongue; and is 
cleaily the same with the Latin medius; and serves to show 
that the Latin is nearer to the ancient pronunciation of 
(Leek, than /lecro?; from which Sipontinus 3 derives it, but 
which must be deemed a corrupted or softened utterance 3 of 
an ancient term coming nearer to the Sanskrit madhyas and 
Latin medius . 


On a hasty glance ovor the jdtakas , or Indian treatises 
upon horoscopes, several other terms of the art have been 
noticed, which are not Sanskrit, but apparently barbarian. 

01 ^stance, anaphd, suuaphd, durudhard, and kemadruma, 
. es iS Ua ting certain configurations of the planets. They occur 
m both the treatises of Yarahamihira; and a passage, re- 
afc i Ve "° subject, is among those quoted from the abridg¬ 
ment by the scholiast of the greater treatise, and verified in 


Yril f ^ £* ves a hst £hirty.six Greek words which oeeur in Yarfchamihira's 
Zodia , («f. Weber, Indiache Studim, ii. 254, 260). The signs of the 

Kaim-'J ^ ancer )* Kriya, Thvuri, Jituma, Leya, F&tLua, Dyuku or Jdka, 

Ara Iaul<: ^ika, Akokera, llridroga, Ittham ; -Hcli ($Xioy) Uinma fEp/u^s), 
dresiii-/ J / UU Ko ^ a (M™?)* A'sphujifc (*A <ppothv)> horft, kendra, 

($ 0 '•'/ or iiptfr, arjfiphh {ava<pfy t sunapha (<rvra$y ?), durudharfi 

psnaDhara 5 t emadluraa ixpV^ruTfds), ves’i ((pdais), kpoklima 
(J 1 1 , \ * ai "zf>opd), hibuka (:r6y*tor), jhroitra ierpos), uu :<kuruiia 

2 pmS’ or d ? utttm (fivTucSv F)j rilipha QnHi), ; <1 harija (Spifci], 

tarii Hi £ P^«P* $ipoxt*ni t Cornucopia tire Lingua Latina CommsH- 

o AJd * 1627 ^‘ 

^ U eH ° r ,v ‘-•''bt."—Ourfcius, 
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the text of the less. 1 The affinity of those terms to words 
of other languages used in a similar astrological sense, has 
not been traced; for want, perhaps, of competent acquaintance 
with the terminology of that silly art. But it must not be 
passed unremarked, that Yarahamihira, who has in another 
place praised the Yavanas for their proficiency in astrology 
(or astronomy, for the term is ambiguous), frequently quotes 
them in his great treatise on horoscopes; and his scholiast 
marks a distinction between the ancient Yavanas, whom he 
cha[530]racterizes as “a race of barbarians conversant with 
(kora) horoscopes,” and a known Sanskrit author bearing the 
title of Yavancswara, whose work he had seen and repeatedly 
cites; but the writings and doctrine of the ancient Yavanas, 
he acknowledges, had not been seen by him, and were known 
to him only by this writer's and his own author's references. 

No argument, bearing upon the point under consideration, 
is built on Bhaskara’s use of the word dramma for the value 
of sixty-four cowry-shells (Lzl § 2) in place of the proper 
Sanskrit term pramdna , which Sridhara and other Hindu 
authors employ; nor on the use of dino.ra , for a denomination 
of money, by the scholiast of Brahmagupta (12, § 12) who 
also, like Bhaskara, employs the first-mentioned word (12, 
§ 14) : though the one is clearly analogous to the Greek 
* drachma, a word of undoubted Grecian etymology, being de¬ 
rived from BparropaL ; and t no other apparently is so, to 
the Roman denarius , which has a Latin derivation. The 
first has not even the Sanskrit air; and is evidently an 
exotic, or, in short, a barbarous term. It was probably re¬ 
ceived mediately through the Muhammadans, who have their 
dirham in the like sense. Tho other is a genuine Sanskrit 
word, of which the etymology, presenting the sense of 
< splendid,' is consistent with the several acceptations of a 
specific weight of gold; a golden ornament or breast-pieeo; 

1 See p. 436. Another passage bo quoted and verified use? the term kendra in 
tho tense above mentioned. 
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and gold money: all which senses it bears, according to the 
ancient vocabularies of the language. 1 


The similarity seems then to be accidental in this instance; 
and the Muhammadans, who have also a like term, may have 
borrowed it on either hand ; not improbably from the Hindus, 
as the dinar of the Arabs and Persians is [531] a gold coin 
like the Indian; while the Roman denarius is properly a 
silver one. DUerbelot assigns as a reason for deriving the 
Arabic dinar from the Roman denarius , that this was of gold. 
The numinus aureus sometimes had that designation; and 
we read in Roman authors of golden as well as silver denarii? 
Rut it is needless to multiply references and quotations to 
prove, that the Roman coin of that name was primarily silver, 
and so denominated because* it was equal in value to ten 
copper as ; 3 that it was all along the name of a silver coin ; 4 
and was still so under the Greek empire, when the b^vdpiov 
was the hundredth part of a largo silver coin termed dpyvpovs. 0 

1 Awara kosha , etc. [The Umidi Sutras give a rule (hi. 140) for the for¬ 
mation of d Inara , but Ujjwaladatta in his Comm, expressly states that the rule 
was wanting in two of the earlier commentaries.] 

3 Plin. 33, § 13, and 37, } 3. Petron. Satyr. 106, 160. 

3 Hin. 33, $ 13, Vitr. 3, 1, Volus. Mtecianus, Didymus. 

4 Vitr. and Vol. Mme. 5 Epiphanius, cum moltis aliis. 


[■Tom Mr. Colebroohr’s researches into the ancient astronomy and algebra 
the Hindus*, he was led to suspect that in astrology they borrowed largely 
h'om the Greeks. To this conclusion ho arrive d chiefly on philological evidence, 
tho terms employed in their books being derived in some cases from the Arabs, 
hut still move from the Greeks. This view he considered perfectly consistent with 
hte supposition that the belief in the influence of the eta s v. as pui s of their ancient 
religioi . ^ go-tilled sc t :,v * he 

thought the subject worthy of research, Ik v uld not have failed to hav e supported 
the former view with very powerful reasons. The terminology of t fflllj vt,” as 
ho terms it, affords stronger traces of its Grecian origin than he has pointed out. Of 
eome of the words specified by hie*, of which he has failed to trace the origin, two are 
evidently derived from the Greek. The word ar<> phd chirrs kindred with heaveupopi 
* * lsin £i’— a word frequently used by Sextus Empiricus. Smiaphii is derived iri m 
the Grc-f L word for ‘conjunctions.’ The title o? a clu-pti-v of the lY.v • of 
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Ptolemy is irepl <rvpaxpwv tta\ aTroppolap, 1 Concerning Conjunctions and Influences. 
(Delambre ii., cap. 19.) Sir George Lewis, in his ‘ Survey of the Astronomy of the 
Ancients,’ has elucidated the early history of astrology with great learning, and 
has proved, I think, very conclusively, that the practice of divination from star3 
and planets was of great antiquity, and introduced into the Roman Empire and 
Egypt by the Chaldeans; but that it owed its extraordinary popularity and sue- 
cess to the engrafting upon the old rude methods something of the scientific 
astronomy of the Greeks. From this time it spread rapidly over the Roman 
Empire, was cultivated in Egypt by the Arabs, and from thence spread over 
Western Europe in spite of prohibitory laws of the Roman Government and 
strong opposition of the Christian Church. It is in this modern form of gene- 
thlialogv, or judicial astronomy, that it has enjoyed the same extraordinary 
popularity in India, and it would bo perfectly consistent with all that we know 
of the history of Indian astronomers, to suppose that they derived their know¬ 
ledge of theValse science from the same source; but this in no way invalidates 
the supposition that the study of astronomy with a view to divination may have 
been cultivated in more ancient times.—Sir T. E. C.] 
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additional notes to the first volume of 

THE ESSAYS. 


^9 e 117, line 31. But cf. the Madhyandina version, x. 6, 4, 5. 

agc 118, last Ime. Add “Ind. Stud. xii. 350 sq.” 

^ ge 131; ime 27 - Add “Ind. Stud. ix. 424 sq.; x. 213 sq.” 

1 2 1 °* I)r * HaU ^ aS sil0WI b in Rational Refutation , 

I , ' ~S'ankara-ackarya and his followers held Yishnu 

do the Supreme Spirit; cf. A. C. Burnell's preface to his edition 
01 the Fa *&-!>rjmana> 1873. 

asnV 21 * Another form of the negative argument is 

h °° W ®‘ ” e have first the affirmative argument “the mountain 
abl r ° b p eCaUS ° lt haa and, from this, “the lake has the 

n ^°. 0 sm °ko because it has the absence of fire.” But the 
a k s ^ n ain bas absence of the absenee'of firo because it has the 
is d TT- 0 . 0 ^ ° absence of smoke, or, in other words, “ the mountain 
we lr ° m ^ ecause ^ b as smoke.” In the same way 

(smell ? -* )l ° Ve ear tb has earthiness because it has smell 

from f} tln ^ °* n ^ ^ 0Una w bere earthy particles are), “earth is different 
0 or things, as water, etc., because it has smell.” 


ADDITIONAL NOTES TO YOL. II. 


^ nce Ibis portion was printed, the MaMbhashgc 
Y r t l, v ai ^ a * s comn iontary, ha3 been published in Benares. Bi 
ii * Kls Polished in Ind,, Stud. vol. xiii., a valuable article or 
lai portance tor Indian literary history. 

8U ^I 1 ^ 9 » lvm 16 * A note was inadvertently omitted here 
b8cst the correction of ‘Rada* to ‘lUdhA’ 
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[ Where an article entirely consists of references to the first volume, only the- 
pciges are given. Titles of boohs are printed in italics .] 


A. 


Abacus, ii. 440 . 

Liber , ii. 391, 440, 440. 

Abdullah benu’l Mukiffa*, ii. 14S 
152. * 

A bharana ii. 45, an astronomica 
^vork, n. 284. 

A uh™\ 2S 5 . 309 , 328, 329. 
Abhidhdna, ii. 48. 

^IfiMw'Chintdmani, ii. 1S3. 
AWndhana-ratv. vnd! '. ii. c 4 . 
Abhulharma, 414. 
Ablulntanvaya-vddinah, 341. 

Ab nju, u. 299, 3,5, 

Ablnmaim. 255. 

Abhimanyu. Ii. 178. 

Abhinanda , ii. 30. 
Athinava-rfikatiyata, ii. 4 ,. 

, d Y ’ "• r6 3 . metre, ii. 139. 
Abh.n dialect, ii. 62. 

Abhisheka, 32. 

Abhyupagama, 313. 

Abja, 42. 

Ablutions, 142, 154. 

AT ra mni E?ra, ii. 336. 
jsqi ption of the soul in the Suprem 

Abte^’r 38 ?’ 399 , 426 . 
au *J&»dah DamAwari, ii. 462 



\hu v*/sV ' ClC - 

j Ti W »• 463. 

Abu-Yu afal-kimb, it 462. 


Achaladhriti m. ii. 13S, 144. 

'Achara, 32$. 

Achdra-chandfihi , 1-67, 472. 
Ackdridaria f 167. 

Achhdvdka, 153, 205. 

Achita, a weight, 531. 
Achyula-chakraYarti, 4S2'. 
Achyuta-jallaki, ii. 17. 
Achyuta-kndma$anda-rirtha, 362. 
Achyuta-upddhyaya, ii. 51. 

Adbhuta, adbhuta-brd hmana, 74, 120. 
Adhaka, a measure, 533, etc. 

Adliara, a weight, $31. 

Adharma, 306, 409, 410, 421. 
Adharmdstikdya, 409. 

Adhikararias, 321, 326, 342. 355, 403. 
Adhishthdiu sariro, 25S. 

Adhwara, 66. 

Adhwaryu, 13, 153. 
Adhydtma-rdmdyctna , ii. 92. 

Adhydya, 17, 32, 40, 54, 05, 71, 355. 
Adfrfwara, A'disur, ii. 167. 

Aditi, ■ 70. 

Aditya, the sun, 50. 

Adit)as, the, 28, 34, 67, 222. 
Adivipulft ii. 137. 

Adritanaya m. ii. 145. 

Adwaitdnanda, 359, 362. 
Adwaydnundn, 362. 

Agania, Agamas, i. To, 4^ 43S, 441 ; 
ii. 158. 

Agastya, i. 20, 26, a star, Ii. 307, 309, 
etc., 418, 420. 

Aghamar.-liaua’s hynui, 29, 114. 157, 
158. 

Agni, author of part of the Yajnrrwfo, 
i. 06 : incr. ■ ion of Agni, 242 ; a 
star, ii. 309, etc. 

Agnidhra, 205. 

A^i -furdnj, i. 143 ; ii. 59. 
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Agni-rahasya , 54, 352. 

Agnislitoma, 49, 68, 74, 205. 

Ahankdra, 255, 440. 

Ahdrika tfanra, ii. 174 . 

Ahmad ben Muhammad of Sarkhas, 
ii. 462. 

Ahuti, ii. 268. 

Aindrayarn, 162. 

Aindri, 201. 

Ais'warya, 440. 

Aitareya, 41. 

Aitareya-dranyaka, 41, etc., 116. 

Aitareya-brdhmana , 22, 28, 32, etc., 

115 . 

Aitu reya-upaniskad, 41, S3, 116, 351. 
Aitihya, 329, 427. 

Aitisayana, 320. 

Aja, 373. 

Ajatasatru, 48, 59, 371. 

Ajaya, ii. 54. 

Ajigarta, 21. 

Ajita, the Jina, ii. 187. 

Aji'va, 405, 406, 446. 

Akasa, 255, 289, 296, 364, 36b, etc. 

397, 410, 417, 422, 447* 
Aki^astikaya, 409. 

Alchbiyah, ii. 301. 

Akhldki Hindi, ii. 154. 

Akhyanaki ///. ii. 112, 142, 146. 

Akriti m. ii. 145 - 
Aksha, a weight, 530. 

Akshapdda, 280. 

Akshapadas, the, 280. 
Akshara-chhandas m. ii. 87, 141. 
Akshara-pankti m. ii. 136, 14 1 * 

Alaka, a weight, 532. 

Albategnius (Al-batamh 1?. 337, 338, 
3 ^ 2 » 3 ^ 3 * 

Albirtoi, i. 297 ;u. 340, 410,415, 437. 
Albumasar, ii. 45 ^- 
Alchindus ii. 462■ 

Aldabaran, iL 291. 

Alfargani, ii. 338. 

Alfazari, ii. 454, 459 - 
Algebra of the Hindus, iL 375 , etc. ; 
of the Greeks, ii. etc., 397, 
450, etc. ; of the Arabs, ii. 454, 
etc. ; of the early Italians, ii. 43S. 
etc. ; symbols used by early alge¬ 
braists, ii. 3S7, etc. 

AThdzin bm v usaf, ii. 3 °^- 
4 AK-ilahiyahs, the, ii. 202, 204. 

* Ah'-murtaza’, ii. 203, 204. 

•All ullah, ii. 203, 204. 

Al-kAsim, ii- 454^ 459- 
Allobii, the, ii. 183 . ; 

Aimamun, ii. 399> 4 2 4» 459> 4 6 4j 4^* 
Almansur, : i. 399 , 4 2 1- 454> 4^4*. 

Almijasf. ii. 303, etc., 4 ^ 4 - 
Alokake-ia, 409, 450, 


Alola m. ii. 143. 

Alpas'ah-pankti in. ii. 136. 

Alphonsine Tables , ii. 337. 
Amalananda, 358. 

Amaradatta, ii. 54. 

Amara-deva, ii. 49. 

Amara-kosha , ii. 16, 46, 48. 
Amara-mdld, ii. 17, 54. 

Amara-sinha, i. 10; ii. 6, 16, 19, 36, 
46, 48, 163. 

Amardvatf, ii. 407. 

Amaru, ii. 86. 

Amaru A alaka, ii. 86. 

Ambarislia, 22. 

Ambashtha class, ii. 160, 166. 
Ambashthya, 36. 

Ambhinl, 28. 

Ambhrina, 28, 29. 

Ambhrini, 28. 

Amgachhi, ii. 247. 

Amitagati, ii. 48, 416. 

Amir Khan Anjdm, ii. 22. 
Amrita-dhdrd in. ii. 146. 

Amfita-gati m. ii. 142. 

Amrita-mati (?) in. ii. 142. 

A mritavindu-upanishad. , 86. 
Analananda (?), 358. 

Ananda, 70, 425. 

Anatidagiri, 56, 86. 

Anandajnana, 69, 75, 84. 
Ananda-laharl , ii. 103. 

Anandamaya, 363, kosa, 395. 
Anandasrama, 83. 

A'nandatirtha, 41, 42, 75, 359. 

A na ndavalll-upa 11 is had, 88. 
Ananga-kricla m. ii. 79 ? 138. 
Ananga-jfekhara in. ii. 145. 
Anantatlrtha (?), 359 * 

Anaphd, ii. 477, 479 ' 

Anavasitd m. ii. 142. 

Ancestors, ceremonies performed in 
honour of, 195, etc. 

Arnlaja, 396. 

Andhra dialect, 340. 

A nek 1 -tha-dh wani-manjarl, ii. 19. 
Anga (the country), ii. 159, 196. 
Anga (a king), i. 21, 37. 

Angir, 84. 

Angiras, i. 20, 21, 32, 35 > 3 6 , 53 > m 
84, 366, 469 ; 11 177. 

Angirasa family, ii. 269. 

Anguh, a measure. 537, 530. 
Anirukta-gdna , 73. 

Aniruddha, 439, 440; the commen 
tator, 243. 

Anna, 397. 

Annamaya (kosa), 396. 

Ansa, ii. 330, 476. 

Act aka, 163.^ 

Antardya, 408, 44S, 
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Antarbed, ii. 32. 

Antariksha, 442. 

Antaryamin, 366. 

Antyavipula m. ii. 137 . 

372. 

Anubandha, ii. 35. 

-Anubhava, 287, 310. 

Anubhava, 448, 449. 

A n ubh uti-swarupacharya, ii. 41. 
Anugamana. 13S. 

Anugiti m. ii. j 3 s. 

Anr.kramanl, 20, 24, 89, 108, 109 

Anukula m. ii, 142, 

Anumdna, 328 

goddess), 170, 207. 
Amiradha, 1. 214; ii. 208 aio 

Anushthana-s'ania (?), 258.^ 
Anushtubh tn \ 0 t t t ^ • * o 
I2 7 , 136, U4 ' U - I07 ’ IoS 

Anuvaha, 205. 

•\nvnv kaS ’ ' 7 - 49 . 65 ,68, 80, 107 , 119 

Anvaya-wat.rekau, 31, y 

AnvitebhKliiAna-va.’.inah, 341. 
Axwdn Suhaili, ii. x.,S efc 
A ”*>*ydrtlia-prakSiikil $ 60. 
Anyonyabhdva, 510 
A P , 220, 397 . ’ 3 

Apabhransa dialect, ii. I, 2. 30, 61. 

iJSSSf* «■ 

A P^ntara-tamas, 3C2. 

Aparajita m. ii. 143. 

Aparamiki *. ii. \\ IJ& 
Aparavaktra tn. ii. ,’,2,146. 

Apa-, a star, ii. 309, ? l0 . 

Ap^amba, ,5, 9o , lC2> 2IJ> 339) 

Apastambivas, tlie, it 
Apitalika m. ii. 

A^ararka, 473 igA 
A pa v ;ili a m. ii.’ ,45.' 

Apavargi, 425. 

Apekshdbiiddiii, 101. 

’ l ; !t‘ ii. ,,6. 3 
Aptsali, ii. r, To a- 

An°i! 0n - ius ’ **• 39 ^ 452 . 

y” “ n! . us >. Pliilostratus’ life of, 
quoted, ii. l8r . 

A l>m^i k S nir0<iha ’ 42, ‘ 

A^arasas, i 34 . 

A -U-vakya, 328. 444 

l ya. as, 34. 

Apurva, 343. 

3« i£ kdlita ’ Appayya, etc., i. 

0:5 ■» .>02 ; n. 


Arabs, their divisions of the Zodiac, 
ii. 283, etc.; their theoij of the 
motion of planets, ii. 363; their 
algebra, ii. 390, 399, 454, 461. 
Aranya, 42, 68. 

Aranyakas , the, 41, etc., 56,6s, 116, 
a fifth, 333. 

Aranya-gdnc 7, 72, 74. 120. 

Aratni, a measure, 539. 

Archika t 72, 120. 

Archika-gdna, 72, 73, 12a. 
Archimedes, ii. 306, 398. 
Ardha-magadhi, ii. 62. 

Ardharalrika, ii. 384. 

Ardha-^loka, ii. 64. 

Ardha-vainas'ika, 418. 

A'rd/a, ii. 292, 319. 

Argha, 153, 182, 187, 202. 

Arghyi, i. 220; ii. 26S. 
Arhackchandra-suri, 444. 

Arhat, Arhats, i. 323, 404, etc., 413 . 
ii. 185, etc. 

Arhatas, the, i> 337, 404, etc.; ii. 197. 
Arindama, 41. 

Arjabahar, ii. 385, 425, 460. 

ArjQdyd, the river, 155. 

Aijuna, i. 65; ii. 76, etc. 

Atka, ii. 385, 437. 

Arkand, ii. 385. 437, 460. 
Arka-siddhdnta , ii 437, 455. 
Aimillary sphere, ii. 285, etc., 303, 
etc., 308. 

Arua, Armi, w. ii. 117, 145. 

Arnava m. ii. 117, 145. 

Arrian, his account of the Indian 
sages, ii. 179* 

Arsiuya-brdkmaQO, 73, 120. 

Art ha, 293. 

Arthapatti, 329, 444. 

Artkavada. 327. 

Arana, 33, 4S, 75, 76, "8. 

Arunadatta, ii. 54. 

Arundhati, 134. 

Arunlya or Anniiycy upanu)u?d- t 8c. 
Arya language, 340. 

Arya m, i. 279; ii. 66, etc., 81, 137. 
Aryabhata, ii. 332, 336, etc., 364, 
380, 383, etc., 4-0, etc; his age, 
424. etc.; his name, 421. 

A'rya-giti m. ii. 67, 69, 137. 

Aryaman, 70, 228, 233. “ 
Ary&sh{a-*ata, ii. 332. 339, 420, 424. 
Arya-sii'dkdntay ii. 371. 

Arya* aria, ii. 197, 210. 

Arzael, ii. 336. 

Asamdti, 22, 10S. 

Asambldlid m. ii. 143. 

Asaudivat, 36. 

Asanga, 21. 

A sat, 
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Asclepias, juice of the acid, 25, 49, 66. 
See Soma. 

Ashadhd metre, ii. -140; the asterism, 
ii. 299. 

Ashrat, ii. 289. 

Ashtddhydya , ii. 38. 

Ashtaka, 17, 65. 

Ashti m. ii. 143. 

Asikni, 155. 

Aslesha (Alesha), i. Si, 98, 126, etc.; 


ii. 294, 312, 319,335, 340 , 4 * 9 , 427 - 
Asmarathya, 354, 368, 372. 
Asoka-manjan tn. ii. 145. 

Asphuta, ii. 286, 356. 

Asphuta-sara, ii. 356. 
A&rama-upanishad) 88 . 

A'srava, 406, 447, 448. 

Astara-pankti in. ii. 136. 

Astikaya, 409, 447. 

Astrology, Hindu, derived from the 
west, ii. 403, 474, etc. 
Astronomical instruments of the 
Hindus, ii. 285, etc., 307, etc. 
Astronomy, Sanskrit works on, ii. 
284, etc.; Hindu as compared with 
Greek, i. 129, 130 ; ii. 402, etc., 
474, etc.; Arabian writers on, ii. 
454 , etc. 

Asu, 46. 

A .'id dha, ii. 44. 

Asuri, 93, 162, 242,243, 245,271, 279. 
A^wagaty//. ii. 143 ? * 44 • 

Aiwala, 62, 85. 

Ab\valalita m. ii. 145 * 

As'walayana, i. 13, 42, 85, 90, 333, 
470 ; ii- 45 - , , . .. , 

As waldyani-sakha, i, 13, 17; h. 269. 
AAvamedha, 50, 54, 55, 56, 66, 117, 
119, 140, 250, 348, 399* 460. 
AsVaniban ihika, ii. 219. 


Aswapati, 76, 367. 

Aswatarddv/a, 76, 78. 

As'wina (month;, 201, 207. 

As'winf, the asterism, i. 99, 128; ii. 

288, 319, 383, 417 . r , . , . 

Aswini, the mother of the Aswins, 
200, 22 r, 226. 

A.'wiiis, 26, 29, sO, 61, 99. 

* Ata-ullah Rashid 1, ii. 409. 
Atharvan, 10, 50, 53, 60, 61, 82, S4. 
A '/larva or Athanoana Veda, <j, 60, 
80, etc., 1 21, 122. 

Alharva - j : an> ishta, 535. 

A than \ it ; iras-upi ? nishad, 86, 123. 
Atheistical Sankhya* 249, 264. 
AthiUd m. ii. 139. 

Atidhrili m. iL 144. 

Atijagaii m. ii. 143. 

Atiliha //;. ii. 139. 

Atiknti m. ii. 145. 


<sl 

Atipadanichrit-gayatri m. ii. 136. 

Atipala, a measure of time, 541 
Atiratra, 68. 

Atiruchira in. ii. 79, 139, 143. 

Atisakkari m. ii. 143. 

Atirfayanl tn. ii. 144. 

Atisundara tn. ii. 143. 

Ativahika, 257. 

Atmabodha- tipatiishad, 101, *32. 

Atman, 256, 367, 371, 417, etc. 
Atmd-upanisftady 86 . 

Atoms, 240, 255, 298, 372, 411, 423. 
Atreya, i. 15, 320; ii. 45. 

Atreyj (?), 354. 

Atreyi Sakha, 14, 15, 67, 105, 106. 

Atri, 20, 37, 17 r, 468. 

Atyantabhava, 309. 

Atyarati, 38. 

Atyashti tn. ii. 144. 

Atyukra tn. ii. 141. 

Audarika (?) s'arira, ii. 174. 

Audayaka, ii. 384. 

Audayika, 446. 

Audulomi, 354, 37 2 > 39 2 - 
\udumbara, 163. 

Aukhyayas, the, 15. 

Auhikyah, the, i. 280; ii. 197. 
Aupachhandasikaw.ii. 71, 73, 75,138* 
Aupamanyavas, the, 15. 

Aupasamika, 446. 

Avachatnuka, 37. 

Avaha, 205. 

Avalambaka tn. ii. 140.^ 

Avataras, 42, 100; of Agni, 242; 

hereditary avatdra of Ganesa, 212. 
Avanti, ii. 62. 

Avantika dialect, ii. 62. 

Avarana, 448. 

Avasarpinl age (of the Jainas), ii. x86, 

194. 

Avasathika, ii. 269. 

Avidya, 420. 

Avik: hit, 36. 

Avirati, 448. 

Aviiatha tn. ii. 133, 144. 

Avyakta, 251, 373. 

‘Awwa, ii. 296. 

Ayana, i. 121, 540; ii. 330, 334 
Aydsya, 61. 

Ayatana, 368. 

' ylniAkbariy i. 532, 530; ii. 177 , 254. 
Ayogava class, ii. 162. 

Ayu (?), a measure, 537. 

Ayushka, Ayus, 408, 448. 

A'zam-shdh, ii. 2 2. 

B. \ 

BabJiru, 41. 

Badarayaua, 320, 352, 385, 392. 

B lari, 320, 354, 568, 391, 592. 
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Baddha, 406. 

Baddhdtmd, 406. 

Baha, a measure, 533, 534, 537. 
Bahadur AH, Mir, ii. 154. 
Baha-ud-dln, ii. 465, 473. 

Bahlika, country, ii. 62, language, ib. 
Bahrain Shah, Sultan, ii. 149. 

Bahula, the cow, 207. 
Bahula-chaturthi, 207. 

Bahvrich , 13, 

Bahvrich-brdhniana-tipanishadj 41. 
Bahvrich-sakha, 333, 339. 

Baidya, ii. 160. 

Baidyanatha-payagunda-bhatta, ii. 13. 
39, 40. 

Balabalabhi-bhujanga, 473. 
■tialabhadra, 11. 343. 

Baladevas, Jaina, ii. 196. 

Balagra, a measure, 538. 

Balaka, 59. 

• V S9, 371 ' 

-Bau-krishna, 33, S5, 87. 
Lalambhatta, i. 485; ii.39. 

Balarama, 440. 

Balarama-panchdnana, ii. 44. 
Balarupa, 473. 

ala-Marmau Pagondiya, ii, 13. 

Pn 4 li * 2 99- 
Bahbhadra, 283. 

Balia, a weight, 532. 

2S3> 304,359. 

r 1 * • 4 ° 6 ’ 409. 

Ballala-sena, ii. 167, 169. 

Baluch, ii. 207. 

Bariabhatta, ii. 89. See Vana. 

Ss&nis m * 

Sag®** 

Barada-raja, ii. 39. 

Baraiya, ii. 161. 

Barbara, ii. 159. 

ku ,^ ul Se, 339, etc. 
ardesanes account of the Buddhists, 
n. 182. 

Baruda class, ii. 164. 
w^yah, ii. i 4 8. 

bSISu’,* 355 ^’ 13 ’ ,05 ' 

Batlii; .' [.j 

^tmntut, 4 Ii. 3S2: 

airlhayana, 1.90, 162, 213, 339, 357, 
47o; n. 92. 

Baudhdyanas, the, 15. 

Bauddhasj the, i. 100, 285, 308.. U3, 

i 2 c 3 ' 337, 354, 377, 402, 4*3, etc., 
453; n. lo, 172, etc., 277 ; their re- 
!|gion postcrh r to the Brahmanical, 
! l r 7b ; epoch of their persecution, 

*• 323. 


Beatitude, 249, 2S6, 426. 

Beings, orders of, among theSdnkhyas, 
258 ; among the Jainas, 447. 
Bengal, brahmans of, ii. 167; kdyas- 
thas of, ii. 169. 

Bengali language, ii. 25, 63. 

Bentley’s criticism, answer to, ii. 366, 
etc. 

Benu’l Adami, ii. 454, 459. 

Bhddra, 167. 

Bhadralca m. ii. 145* 

Bhadrapadd, ii. 301, 302. 
Bhadrdvakd^a river, 174* 

Bhadraviraj m. ii. 146. 

Bhadrika m. ii. 141, 142* 

Bhaga, 29. 

Bhdga, ii. 476. 

Bhagabhoga, ii. 27a 
Bhagavad-gitd , 352,353,379,400,437. 
Bhagavat, 439, 440. _ 

Bhd^avata-puraiia, i. 94, 124, 210, 
437 i ii- 94.313.318. 

Bhagavatas, the, 354, 437. 

Bhdguri, i. 470; ii. 19, 45, 54- 
Bhakhd, ii. 31. 

Bhakta, 438. 

Bhakti, 43S. 

Bhallavi, 76, 77. 

Bhdmaha, ii. 44, 6r. 

Bhdmcitl , 358. 

Bhdmin l-vUdsa , ii. 106. 

Bhanga-naya, 410, 450. 
Ehdnudatta-mirfra, ii S7. 
Bhanu-dikshita, ii- 51 - 

Bhd nuj i- dikshita, ii. 16, 17. 

Bhdra, a weight, 531. 

Bharadwaja, 20, S4, 85; ii. it>7- 
Bhdradwdjn, die grammarian, ii. 6, 45. 
Bhdradwdja family, 269, 272. 
Bharani, i. 128; ii. 201, 290, 319. 
Bharata, 37, 3^, n 5- 
Bhdrata era, ii. 426, 4 2 7- 
Bharatamalla, ii- 44, 5 1 - 
Bharavi, ii. 69, 73, 7b, 88, 95 , 100. 
Bharga, 41. 

Bharma, a weight, 532. 

Bhartrihari, ii. 6, 40, 105, 155. 
Bhdshd, ii. 30. 

Bhdshd -paw/ k< ! J, 28 1, 2S4. 
BhAshd-vritt:, ii. 38. 
BhiUhd-vrtity-arlha-znvriti, ii. 38. 
Bhashya , 282. 

Bhdshya-pradiM-■ frarana, ii. 3S 
BhiUhya-pradipoddyota , ii. 38. 

Bhashva-ratna-prabkd , 359. 
Bhdskara, i. 360; ii. 88, 107, 201, 
307. ci-., 329, etc., 377, 405, 415, 
422, etc. 

Bhisknra-bha^, ii. 30. 

Bhdswati, ii. 311, etc., 342, 438. 
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ym&swatl-karana , ii. 338, 434. 

Bhatta, 322, 325, 329, etc. 
Bhatta-balabhadra, ii. 424. 
Bhatta-bhaskara, 101, 359. 
Bhatta-dapikd, 324. 

Bhatta-k umarila-swam 1,322, etc., 337, 
416, 444. 

Bhatta-malla, ii. 45. 

Bhatta-narayana, ii. 167. 

Bhattaraka, ii. 267. 

Bhatti, ii. 105. 

Bhatti-k&vya , ii. 41, 92, 105. 
Bhattoji-dikshita, ii. 12, 36, 39. 
Bhattotpala, ii. 311, etc., 320, 381, 
384, 412, 415, 426, 428, 431. 
Bhautika, 416, 417. 

Bhautika-sarga, 258. 

Bhava, 285 ; Bhava, 420. 
Bhavabhuti, ii. 104, 11S, 122,123, etc. 
Bhavadeva-bhatta, 167, 473. 
Bhavadeva-miira, 360, 390. 

Bhavana, 307. 

Bhavanatha-miira, 324. 

Bhavani, roo, 211. 

Bhdva-prakdiikd , ii. 39. 
Bhavdrtha-dipikd , 283. 

Bhava-sarga, 259. 

Bhavayavya, 21. 

Bha-vipula m. ii. 140. 

Bkavishya-p urdna , i. 1 37, etc., 148, 
150; ii. 31 1. 

Bheda, 310. 

Bhekuri, 229. 

Bhelupurd, ii. 191. 

Bhiila, ii. 164. 

Bhi'ma, i. 41 ; ii. 4 $. 

Bhimasena [?], 207. 

Bhogavati, the city, ii. 244. 

Bhogya, 405. 

Blioja, 34. 

Bkoja-prabandha , ii. 48. 

Bhojaraja, Bhojadeva, or Iihojapati, 
i. 248, 488; ii. 21, 45, 48, 50, 265, 

4«5> 4 ‘ 6 > 435 . 43 8 - 
Bhoktri, 405. 

Bholdnatha, ii. 43, 53. 

Biiramampada m . ii. 144. 
BhramaravaJl m. ii. 143. 
Bhramaravilasita m. ii. 99, 142. 
Bhfigu, 20, 36, 69, 85, 468, 470. 

Bhfiguvalli-upanishad, 88 . 

Bhu, 442. 

Bhudhara, ii. 283, 285. 
Bhujaga^isusrita w. ii. 141. 

Bhuja.".; praydta ii. 106, 142. 
BhujangasangaM fn. ii. 142. 

Bhujangavijrimbhita in. ii. 145. 
Bhuman, 368. 

Bhiir, bhuvah, swar, 24. 

Biiurij, m. ii. 137. 


Bhitriprayoga -kosha, ii. 19. 
Bhilshana-sdra-darfiana , ii. 40. 

Bhuta, 416. 

Bhuta-yoni, 367. 

Bhutidatta, ii. 162. 

Bhuvana, 36. 

Bhuvana-malla-vira, ii. 241. 

Bidpai, ii. 149 , iS°> 434, 4^i- 
Bigha, ii. 219. 

Bihari-lal, ii. 22, 80. 

Bijanagar, ii. 227. 

Bijjii-m&la m. ii. 141. 

Bilwa, a measure, 537. 

Bimbd m. ii. 142, 144. 

Biraswami-bhatta, 467. 

Biyapliar, ii. 460. 

Bisi, a measure, 536. 

Black Yajurveda, i. 14, 65, etc., 105, 
119 ; ii; 2 3 x - 
Bodhatma, 405. 

Bodhayana (?), 323. 

Bodhinyasa, ii. 38. 

Bodhisattwa, ii. 178, 186, 222, 224. 
Body, inquiry concerning, in the 
Sankhya, 257, etc. ; in the Nyaya, 
289, etc. ; in the Vcddnta, 395 ; in 
the sceptical school, 428. 

Bolirahs, the, ii. 202, etc. 

Bombelli, ii. 388, 444, 449, 465. 
Bonacci. See Leonardo. 

Bopalita, ii. 19, 54. 

Brachmanes, ii. 180, etc. 

Brahma, a star, ii. 307, 309. 

Brahma, Brahman, 24, 51, 69, 76, 
365 (note), etc. 

Brahma, 28, 29, etc., 46, 84, 195, 
365, etc. 

Brahma, Vishnu, and S'iva or Rudra, 


132, 144, 149 , IS©- 

Brahma priest (Brahman), 168. 

Brahmagupta, ii. 68, 283, etc., 333, 
etc., 358, etc., 377, etc., 409, 411, 
etc., 421, 426; his date, 382, 415, 
417, etc. 

Brahma- hri day a, a star, 11. 309, etc. 

Brahma-mimdnsa, 320, 350, etc. 

Brahma-mimdnsd-b ha sky a, 243. 

Brahmdmrita varshiaL 360. 

Brahmanachhansi, 153, 205. 

Brailmanah pariinarah, 39. 

Brahmananda, 362. 

Brahmdnanda-saras wati, 360, 362. 

Brahmans, ii. 158, 173. 

Brdhmana of the Vedas, 16, 17, 6r, 
333, 355 ; of the Rigveda 32, etc.; 
ot the white Yajurveda, 53, etc ; 
of the black Yajurveda , 68, 119 ; 
of the Sdmaveia , 74, 120; of the 
Athanwveda , 82. 

BrdhHuinasarvaswa, 167, 472. 
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* Irahma-purdna , 136, 138. 
Brahmapura, 369. 

Brahmarupaka m. ii. 

Brah ma-Hddhdn/a, ii. etc., 309, 

3 £ 4 . 341, etc., 347, 358, 371, 377, 
380,411 etc., 455. 

01 anma-sphuta-siddhdnta, ii. 68, 339, 
n 345. 34?, 358, 381- 
-tfrahma-sudra, ii. 161. 

Brahma-stltra , 352. 

Brahma-sdtra-bhdshyay 360. 

Bra km a-vaiva rta -purdna, ii. 311. 
brahmavadin (-dim), 28. 

Brahma-vidydbkarana^ 359. 
Brahmavidyd-upanishad, 86 . 

Brah mavindu • upa 11 is had. S 6 . 

Brahmi, 254. 

Brahmopanishad\ 86. 

Breath. See Prana, 
ndegroom, his solemn reception by 
the father of the bride, 217, etc. 
Bnj-bhakha, ii. 32. 
ttddha, i. 93, IOO , 323, 402, 413, 
4 ^ 4 ; 11. 183. 

bSIi^ 4, , 3 ° 5 ’ 3 io » 395 , 437 - 
r> Bee Bauddhas. 

ii. 406. 

Budha, 20, i 7l . 

J&mji 325 ; “• 9 ’ 227, 228 ' 

Bukka;ray a II., ii. 250. 

5 "jf > "• 3 oo. 

p U ’ , an emblem of religious duty, 152. 
Burning of dead bodies, 175. 

Butain, ii. 290. 
gutta, ii. ,83. 

liuzur-chumihr, ii. 148. 

Buzjam, see AbtVi-wafa al B. 

P* n “ 5 > 346 . C ' 
aiendar, ancient, 96, 97, 125, etc. 
Caracci, Haffaelo, ii. 4 lj. 

cSb WU c "• 4461 etc > 46S ' 

cT Glasses. 

T and effect > 26 5, 266, 375 ; the 
three causes, 288. 

pjwus, eenso, ii. 390, 441. 

lemonies, writers on, 90, 141, 167 ; 
eremonies to be observed by a 
tahman when rising from sleep, 
5 2 * et f -5 Funeral Ceremonies, 173, 
Ancestral Ceremonies, 195. 
'• J Hospitable and Nuptial 
Ci 1 'f r<Jmonies - etc. 

Cho*| U ' 4 ' u lribe > 2l2 - 

\haitanatma, 40c 

obb nya ' 284 489- 

%V* l S a *y«mrita, ii. 1 t. 

V.huura, 2I4 . ■ l ' 

c/ ‘<»traiuU l ii. 42. 


Chakita m. ii. 143. 

Chakra m. ii. 143. 

Chakrapdta m. ii. 143. 
Chakravarmana, ii. 45. 

Chakravartis, the twelve Jaina, ii. 195. 
Chala m. ii. 144. 

Chaldean astrology, ii. 403, 475. 
Chaluka tribe, ii. 241. 

Chamara m. ii. 143. 

Champa, ii. 196. 

Champaka-mala m. ii. 99, 100, 142. 
Champ&puri, ii. 193. 

Champu, ii. 95, 122. 

Chanchala m. ii. 143. 
Chanchalakshika m. ii. 142. 
Chancharikavali m. ii. 142. 

Chan^lala class, i. 79 ; ii. 163. 
ChandaK dialect, ii. 62. 

Champ-vTishti-prayata m. ii. 145. 
Chandes'wara, 471, 480, 536. 

Chandi m. ii. 143. 

Chandra the grammarian, ii. 6, 19, 
36,45; the Kanauj Brahman, ii. 167. 
Chandra t?t. ii. 144. 

Chandrabliaga river, 174. 
Cliandralekha m. ii. 143. 
Chandramila m. ii. 144. 
Chandramuklu m. ii. 142. 

Chandravarta m. ii. 100, 143, 
Chandravartma m. ii. -142. 

Chandravatf, ii. 193. 

Chandrikii, ii. 14, 40. 

Chandrika, a metre, ii. 7S, 137, 13S.. 
143. 

Chapala m. ii. 67, 10S, 137, 140. 
Chardgh-kush, the sect, ii. 202. 
Charaka, i. 15; the medical treatise, 
i. 247; ii. 4 6i « 

Charakas, the. 15. 

Charana, Vedic, i. 105 ; (fcot in pro¬ 
sody) ii. 135 - 

Charana-vydha , 13, 105. 

Charchari in. ii. 144. 

Cham, 341. 

Charugiti m. 11. ijo. 

Chiruhasini m. ii. 71. 138. 
Charumukln m. ii. 142. 

Chirvaka, Charvaka school, i. 240, 
253, 329, 355, 404, 4 2 <b etc., 45(1, 
etc.; ii. 197. 

Chaturansa m. ii. 141. 

Chaturbhuja, ii. 45. 

Chaturthi, 235. 

Chaturvcda, ii. 349, 355. See Prithu- 
daka-swami. 

Chaturvedi, ri. 

Chatushpada. ii. 139. 
Chatushpad-anushtubh. m. ii. 136. 
Chatushpad-gdyatri m. ii. 136. 
Chatushpdd-pankli m. ii. 136. 
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Chatushpad-ushnih m. ii. 136. 
Chatushpad-vrihati m. ii. 136. 
Chatushpadika m. ii. 85, 139. 
Chaube, 11. 

Chaucer’s treatise on the Astrolabe, 
543 - 

Chauhan tribe, ii. 212. 

Chaiipaa m. ii. 139. 

Chaupai m. ii. 85. 

Chaupaia m. ii. 85, 139. 

Chaura, ii. 86. 

Chauram'a m. ii. 14 1. 
Chaura-panch&Hikd , ii. 86, 106. 
Chaurola m. ii. 140. 

Chantin', 235. 

Chiiuvansa m. ii. 141. 

Chedi, 21. 

Chedis, the, ii, 73. 

Cheshta, 329. 

Chet Sink, ii. 22. 

Chhala, 318. 

Chhandasi sanhitd, 72. 

Chha ndoga - paris ishta , 47 1 . 
Chhandoga priests, 72. 
Chhando-govinda , ii. 59. 

Chhdndogya , i. 15; upauishad , 10, 75, 
etc., 83, 120, 326 ; ii. 177. 
Qkhando-m&ld, ii. 59. 
Chhando-manjari , ii. 59 - 
Chhando-mdrtandn, ii. 59, 91. 
C/ihandch niruiti [?], ii. 59. 

Chhappaa m ii. 82, 139. 

Chhdtd, ii. 43, 

Chhdya m. ii. 144. 

Chhatri, 189. 

Chidasthimdld, ii. 39. 

China, ii. 159. 

Chinna-govinda-si'tara-gundf, ii. 244, 
Ckintdmani, 284. Sc:: also Ganita- 


tattwa-ch. 

Chitra, 22, 48. 

Chitra, a metro, ii. 78, 13S, 143. 
Chitra, a sacrifice, i. 345. 

Chitra, a star, i. 127. etc., 214; ii. 296, 
3S3, 417, 434 - 
Chitradurg, ii. 226, 236. 

Chitragupta, i. 399; ii. 162. 
ChitralekhA in. ii. 144 
Chiuangada, ii. 162. 

Chitrapada in. ii. 145. 

Chitrapada in. ii. 10S, 141, 

Chitrasala 1:1. ii. 144. 

Chitrasanga m. ii. 143. 

Chitrasena, ii. 162. 

Chitravati m. ii. 143. 

China, ji / ; etc. 

Chola, ii. 159, 242. 

Chopari, ii. 279. 

(’huqA in. ii. 79, 138. 

Chudika in. ii. 79, 139. 


Chudikala m. ii. 139. 

Chuliala m. ii. 139. 

Chulika m. ii. 79, 139. 

ChiUikd upanishad , 86 . 

Chulika-paisadn, ii. 61. 

Churnika, ii. 1 20. 

Chyavana, 36. 

Classes or casts of the Hindus, ii. 157, 
etc., 172 ; known to Greek writers, 
179, etc. 

Clemens Alexandrinus, ii. 182. 

Clepsydra, 97, 98, 125. 

Colour, Nyaya doctrine respecting, 
299 - 

Commentaries, their importance in 
preserving the text of a book from 
changes, 89. 

Controversies of various philosophical 
schools, 252, 263, etc., 290, 293, 
3 i 3 > 329 , 373 ) 403 ) 404, 410, 427, 
434, 441 ) 444, 457, etc. 

Cosa, cossike, ii. 390. 

Courts of justice, Hindu, 490, etc. 

Cows, let loose on certain solemn occa¬ 
sions, 221. 

Creation of the world, 30, 42, 57, 58, 
1 1 7, 149, 158$ Yedantist idea of, 

376. 


D. 

Dabishlim, ii. 149. 

Ddbistdn , the, ii. 203. 

Ddddbhaf, ii. 332, 333, 342. 
Dadhyach, 50, 53, 61. 

Dahara, 369. 

Dakar a-vidya , 352, 369. 

Daivata , 23. 

Daksha,28, 139, 469; the priest from 
Kanauj, ii. 167. 

Dakshina, 28, 112. 

Dnkshiijantika m. ii. 138. 

Dakshina-radha, ii. 169. 

Dakshinatya dialect, ii. 62. 

Dam, a measure, 533, 536. 

Damanaka m. ii. 141, 142. 
Damayanti, ii. 68, 69, 95. 

Damayantl kathd , ii. 95. 

Damodara, ii. 178. 

Danayogiswara, ii. 484. 

Danda, a measure of length, 539, of 
t ; ue, 540, 541. 

Dandaka m. i\ 117, 127, 129, 145. 
Danda-kala m. ii. 139. 

Dan#, ii. 1, 89, 120, 154. 
Dara-shukoh, 8. 

Darbha, 81. 

Dar/anas, the six, 354. 

Darsa/ia-upaniiJia> .ior. 
Dar&ma-varaniya (?), 408, 448. 
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>asa class, ii. 162 ; a common termi¬ 
nation of proper names, ii, 169. 
Dasati, 72. 

Vaia-gUiki ii. 333, 371, 420, 424. 
■Vasa-kumdra-charitra, ii. 89, 1 20,154. 
Dasaratha, i. 189; ii. 105, 113. 
Datta, 470. 

Dat taka - mitndusd, 486. 

Dattatreya, 468. 

Daurgasinhi, ii. 42. 

-Ddya-bhdga, 479, 481, etc. 

- Oaya-nirnaya , 4S4. 
■Ddya-krama-sanprahdy 482. 
■Dcya-rakasya, 484. 
Dayardma-vachaspati, ii. 43. 
Ddya-tattwa, 471, 480, 483. 

5 eath » 43,57,388, 413- 

Uecam, n. 320, 325, 326, 475. 
deities invoked in the hymns of the 
v edas resolvable into diiferent titles 
°f one God, i. 22, 23, iio ; deities 
of Hindu mythology have only a 
definite duration of life, i. 177, 251,* 
25 2 ; four classes of, distinguished 
the Jainas, ii. 199. 

1 2va, a common termination of proper 
names, ii. 169. 

;Ueva, a grammarian, ii. 45. 
Devabodha, 468. 
i^evadarrfa, 16. 

Djevadars f i sdkhd, 16. 

^evddhidevas, ii. 185. 

Devagi ri, ii. 406. 

^evahiiti, 242. 

Devaki, 101. 

I^vala i. 374, 4 6 9 , 47 o; ii. 5. 

Devanagari, ii. 25. 

Hevamla-bhatta, 480. 

^evapdla, ii. 248, etc. 
t-Jevapdla-dev?, ii. 16. 

J-'evapalli-patt:\na, ii. 253. 
f'evas of the Jainas, ii. 185, 

J^evatd of a mantra, iq, 10S. 
Devdvridha, 41. 

^vaydna, 390. 

Oevuldsa, ii. 43 . 

W, u, 219. 

Hhananjaya, i, 472; ii. 19. 

AJhanapdla, ii. 45. 

DhanUtyha, i. 98, 126, etc. ; ii* 300, 
n ! 12 * 335) 419- 

^nanus, dhanuidanda, a measure of 
r > jr & h ’ 1 539; ii. 187, 195* 
t vi a > ‘y’ ar dari~!^hai}ia, ii. 19. 
hard, i. 248 . ii, 2 64, etc., 416, 43^. 
h" l ana, a weight, 530, etc. 
J^haranidhara, 467. 

^“arani-kosha, ii. 19, $j. 

Shareswara (i.e. Bhoja), .48, 47 3 , 
488. 


Dharma, 306, 319, 385, 409, 410, 
420, 447. 

Dharm&dhyaksha, the, 491, 495* 
Dharmaditya, ii. 222. 

Dharmapala, ii. 24S, etc. 
DharmapurdnGy i. 93; ii. 157 * etc * 
Dharmaraja, 163. 
Dharmardja-dlkshita, 361. 
Dharma-ratna, 472. 

Dharmaridstra, i. 3 37 » 33 ^> 4^6; ii. 
157* , , 

Dharmastikaya, 409. 

Dhata (?), 54 1 * 

Dhataka, a weight, 532. 

Dhdtn, 205, 208. 

Dhdlu-dlpikdy ii. 43, 45 * 
Dhdtu-ghoshdy ii. 43. 

Dhdtu-pdrayana, ii. 15, 45 * 
Dhdtu-pdtha of Panini, ii. 8. 15, 40. 
Dhatu-pradipa , ii. 9, 40. 

Dhdtu - ratndva //, ii. 43. 

Dhaumya, 470. 

Dhavala in. ii. 144. 

Dhavalanka m. ii. 144. 

Dhlralalita m. ii. 143. 

Dhritarash\ra, 134, 1 39. 

Dhritasinha, ii. 19. 

Dhrita^ri m. ii. 145. 

Dhj*iti m. ii. 144- 
Dhruvaka, ii. 285, 419. 

Dhurpads, ii. 32. 

Dhurta-swdrm, ii. 45. 

Dhwaja, ii. 135. 

Dhv.unsa, 309. 

Dv.ansi, 529. 

Dk y&navmdu-ttpa ms hady 00. 

Dialects of India, i. 340; ii. 1, etc., 
20, 60, 61. 

Didhitiy 284. „ o 

Digambaras, the, i. 405, 452 :11. 190. 
Dili pa, 207, 218. 

Dilla //;. ii. I4 1 - 

Dinar, dmdra, i. 53 1 5 47 *. 479 

Diophantus, ii. 386, 389, 393, 450, 
etc., 463, etc. 

Dipaka in. ii. 140. 

Dip 7 -kalikdy 468, 473, 4S6. 
Pirghatanias» 37. 

Divakara, ii. 405, 4 ° 7 * 
Divdkara-bhatta, i. 215 ; ii. 59, 60, 

119. 

Divine grace, 400. 

Divoddsa, 2.1. 

Dhiyciy ii 44 
Diwah' festival, 235. 

Doab, ii. 32. 

Dob<£, n. 

Podhak.t m. ii. 100, 142. 

Pohd m. ii. 80. S3. 85, 139. 

Dohrd 'v. ii. 22, 80. 
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Donations ratified by pouring water 
into the hand of the donee, ii. 230, 
244, cf. i. 194. 

Dosha, 311. 

Dramatic writers, dialects employed 
by, ii. 60, 61, 122. 

Dramma, ii. 47S. 

Dravida, ii. 27, 63, brahmans, ii. 159. 
Dravida, ii. 50. 

Dravida dialect, i. 340 ; ii. 62. 
Dravya, 409, 410. 

Dreshkanas, ii. 320, etc., 475. 
-Drik-s'akti, 433. 

Drishtanta, 313. 

Drona, a measure, i. 533, etc.; ii. 219. 
Dronika, a measure, 537. 

Druta-bodha , ii. 44. 

Druta-madhya m. ii. 145. 

Druta-pada ?n. ii. 142. 
Dnita-vilambita m. ii. 78, 106, 142. 
Duality, Vais'eshika idea of, 301. 
Duhkhama-sukhama, ii. 193. 
Duhkhanta, 431, 433. 

Duhshanta, 37, 115. 

Dummaduma, ii. 223. 

Durga, ii. 19. 

Durga, ii. 223. 

Durga-dasa, ii, 43, 45. 

Durgd-datta, ii. 60. 

Durga-gupta, ii. 42. 

Durga-mahattwa, ii. 165. 

Durgasinha, ii. 42, 384, 429. 
Durga-tlki: , ii. 42. 

Durghata-vrittiy ii. 65. 
Durohata~ghatana % ii. 43. 

Durmild m. ii. 140, 145. 

Durmilika m. ii. 140. 

Durmukha, 38, 115. 

Durudhara, ii. 477. 

Durvasas, 468. 

Dushmanta, Dushyanta, 37, 115. 
Dwaipayana, 95, 352. 

Dw: if a - nit nay a , 471. 

Dwaita-parikish (a, 47 1. 

Dwarf., 43 2 » 433*. 

Dwdraka, ii. 73, 82. 

Dwikhandika m. ii. 138. 

Dwipadi, -a, -ikd m. ii. 85, 139. 
Dwipdd-v iraj (gdyatri) m. ii. 136. 
Dwipathu m. ii. 80, 139. 
Dwirukti-kosha, ii. 19. 

Dwinipa , ii. 54. 

Dwivid, ii. 269. 

Dvvivcdi, ju 
Dwiyodhi m. ii. 141. 

E. 

Ear. impurity removed by touchiu; 
the right, 1.44. 


<SL 


Earth, invoked, i. 155; its diurnal 
revolution, ii. 344. 

Eclipses, ii. 244, 245, 251, 270 ; 
theory of their cause, ii. 357. 

Ekdkshara-kosha, ii. 19. 

Ekdyana , 438, 439. 

Eld m. ii. 143. 

Elements, five, 255, 256, 397 ; four, 
416, 456. 

Elephants must not be killed by a 
Kshatriya unless in battle, ii. 115. 

Epicycles, ii. 350, etc. 

Equinoxes, supposed position of, when 
the Rigveda was arranged, i. 99, 
126, etc , 214; precession of, ii. 286, 
329, etc., 383, 426 ; libration of, ii. 
336. 

Erigena, 256. 

Error, 259, 349. 

Eternity of sound and of the Veda, 
etc., 331, etc., 373. 

Etherial fluid. See Akdsa. 

Evidence, various kinds of, i. 252, 
253. 287, 329, 356, 427, 456, etc. ; 
ii. 173. 

Evil spirits, 164, 206. 

V. 

Faith, 400, 438. 

Faiz {, ii. 333, 409. 

Feet in prosody, how expressed, ii. 

63. < h , 135- ’ 

Fermat, ii. 397. 

Fire, sacrificial, its consecration, 167, 
etc.; seven tongues of fire, 205; 
maintenance of a perpetual fire, 
203, 387. 

( Firuz Shah, ii. 206, 208. 

Flesh-meat, use of, 202. 

j Free will, 400. 

Fruit of works, 400. 

Frogs, hymn to the, 28, 112. 

, Fuel used at sacrifices, 169. 

Funeral rites, 172, etc. 


Gadddhara-bhattdchdiya, 284. 

| Gddhi-nagara, ii. 256, 262. 
Gadiii-pura, ii. 253, 261, 262. 
Gadisinha, ii. 45. 

Gaganungand m. ii. 139. 
j Gdlia m. ii. 60, 8r, 137. 

1 Gdhim ;//. ii. 137. 

Gdhn m . ii. 137. 
Gaja-turanga-vilasita vi. ii. 143. 
Galava, ii. 6. 45* 

' .ana, 502, 507. 

Ganasy the, 72, 74, 120. 
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Gana-clihandas, ii. 66, 71. 

Ganadharas, ii. 194. 

Ganadhipas, ii. 194. 

Gdnapatha , ii. 8, 40. 

Ganapatyas, 210, 212. 
Gana-ratna-mahodadhi , ii. 36, 40. 
Ganavritta, ii. 137. 

Gandaka m. ii. 145. 

Gandaki river, 173, 174. 

Gandha, -a, m. ii. S5, 139. 

Gandhana in. ii. 85, 139. 

Gandhara, 41. 

Gandharba, 52, 135, 229, 236 ; the 
sun, 226. 

Gandhari, 139. 

Gdndhika, ii. 160. 

Ganosa, 210 ; hereditary incarnation 
Of, 212. 

Gane^a, the astronomer, ii. 383, 384, 
406, 408, 413, 422, 429. 

Gangd, 38, 144, 154, 155 .- 174 - 
Cra?igd - champi, ii. 122. 

Gangadhara, i. 360; ii. 19 ; the comm. 

on Xilavati, ii. 405. 
Gangadhara-bhat^a, ii. 81. 

Gangayani, 48. 

G anges'a-upadhyaya, 284. 

Ganita, ii. 430. 

Ganitddhydya , ii. 377. 

Ganita-kaitmudi, ii. 379, 40S. 
Ganita-vidlaii, ii. 406. 

£>aniidmrita, ii. 406. 

Ganita-s&ra, ii. 405. 

Ganit,i - t a ttwa-ckin A i ma ;//, ii. 347,408, 


436 . 

Garbha-upanishad , S6, 257. 

Garga, i. 59, 85; ii.' 317, 3&>> 4 ° 3 > 45 < 
vargi, 63, 368. 

Gdrgi-sanhi/u , ii. 360. 

Girgya, i. 59, 37,, 470; the gran 
marian, ii. 6, 45. 

Garuda-purdna f 93. 

Garudaruta in. ii. 144. 

Gap ‘v da -upan is had, 88. 

Gatha m. ii. 66, 81, n 3 , I 37 > l -P- 
Gathin, 26. 

Gathini m. ii. 137. 

Gauda (Gaura), ii. 25, 63, 167, 16 
. 211, 311 j language, ii. 25, 62. 
Gauda Brahmans, ii. 159. 

Gaudapada, 86, 89, 95, 241, 245, 2 S 
393 . 

Gaudiya dialect, ii. 25, 62. 
Gaara-sanduip.i, a weight, 529. 
Gaurj 1,1. ii. 145, 143, 145* 

vraunkanta, 283, 300. 

Gautama, i. 339, \ 0 i h 
Gautama (Gotama), Gautama Budul 
h 414; ii. 176, 224, 276, 278, 2; 
Gautama.svvami, iL 276, 277, 278. 


Gavyuti, a measure, i. 539 > h. 195. 
Gaya, 201. 

Gayatri, the, 26, 31, hi, I 4 2 > i 5 2 > 
181, 183, I 93 > 197 , 225, 335 J ex¬ 
plained, 145 ; another version, 191, 
cf. III. 

Gayatri metre, i. 31* 3 2 i «* * 41 - 

Gerbert (Pope Sylvester 11 .), ii. 44 °- 
Germanes, ii. 180, etc. 

Ghafr, ii. 297. 

Ghari m. ii. 14* • ^ . 

Ghana conies of the Rig and Yajur 
veda, 18. 

Ghanahasta, 537 .-. 

Gkata-karpara , ii. 68. 

Ghati, ghatfka, ghurn, 1. 541, 54 2 » 
543 ; ii- 3.19- 
Ghafta «*. 85, 1 39- 

Ghattananda in. ii. 85, 139. 

Ghora, ii. 1 77 - 
Giranara, ii. 82, 191 
Gita, gitika, m. ii. 145 - 
Giti m. ii- 67, 137. 

Gityarya m. ii. 79 > 99 > * 3 8 > * 44 - 
Goaria-gop, ii. 162. 

Gobhila, i. 90 J h. 9 - 
Gobhiliya-sakha, 339 - w , 

God’: existence denied by Kapila, 264. 
Gods. See Deities. 

Goghna, 217, 21S. 

Gokulasthas, 211. 

Golagriuna, ii. 407. 

Golayantra, ii. 2S5. 

Gonarda, ii. 178* 

Goni, a measure, 537 - 
Gop, ii. 162. 

Gopa class, ii. t6i, 162. 

Gopajivi, ii. 162. 

Gopala-bhatta, 52S, etc. 
tiopala-chak. avarti, 11. 41 - 53 - 
GepiUaMp'v; va-upaimhad> 99, 131. 
Gopatha -h ahman< / , i. 82, 84, 122, 

535- 

Gopk-h a ndana-upc.nishady 1 o I. 

Gopinatha, ii. 4 2 * 

Gorakhpur, ii. 220. 

Gotama, -o, 78, 138, 239 . 280, etc., 
377, 469. 

Gotama or Buddha, 414. See Gautama 
Gotta, i. 1 34 ; 26 9 - 

Gotrika, 408, 448. 

Govardhana, ii. $ 9 > 45 » 5 °> 67, 4 ° 5 * 
Govardhana-mis 1a, 283. 

Govinda, 245, 360. 

Govind. -bhatta, i. 284; ii. 45. 
Govinda-chandra, ii. 253. 
‘Govindamnda, i. 359; ii. 53. 

| Govindandtha, 94 * 
j Govinda-raja, 467. 

| Govinda-rama, ii. 43. 
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Goyichandra, i. 473 ; ii. 43. 
Graha-ldghava , ii. 284, 290, 309, etc., 
333 , 406. 

Graheswara, 473. 

Grdmageya-gdna, 72, 73, 120. 
Grammar, early writers on, ii. 5, 35, 
45; list of works on Sanskrit gram¬ 
mar, ii. 38, etc, 

Grandam (grantha), ii. 28. 

Grants of land, ii. 215, etc., 231, 
256, etc. 

Gravastut, 153. 

Greeks, their philosophy, i. 250, 423, 
4 2 9» 436, 44 1 , 442 ; their logic, i. 
356; their astronomy, ii. 285, 317, 
326, 345, 351, 361 ; their algebra, 
ii. 389, 397; hints which the Hindus 
received from the astronomical 
schools of the Greeks, ii. 361, 401, 
etc.; list of Greek astrological terms 
found in Sanskrit, ii. 477. 
Grihya-grantha, 338. 

Grihy a-sulras, 135, 141. 

Grishina, 215. 

Gritsamada, 20. 

Guest, solemn reception of, 217, etc. 
Gugliclmo di Lunis, ii. 442, 449. 
Gujjara Brahmans, ii. 159. 

Gujrat, ii. 30, 205. 

Gurta, or quality, 299, 432. 

Gunas, the three, 261. 

Gunavishnu, 167, 226, 

Giuija seed, 529, 530. 

Gupta, a common termination of 
Vais'ya proper names, ii. 169. 

Gupti, 449. 

Guijara, ii. 30, 63, 229, 242. 

Guru (Prabhakara), i. 322. 

Guru (in prosody), ii. 63. 

Gurvini in. ii. 66, 137. 

Guzrat. Sa Gujrat, Gurjara. 
Gymnosopbritae, ii. jSr, etc. 

H. 

Habash, ii. 460. 

Iladda -chandra, ii. 50. 

Haima-kosha , ii. 19, 53. 

Haima-vydki) ana, ii. 41. 

Hajjaj ben Viisaf, ii. 306. 
llak'ah, ii. 292. 

Hakali in. ii. 139. 

Hal a, ii. 81. 

Halamukhi m. ii. 141. 

Haldyudba, i. 167, He., 232, 472, 
495; ii. 19, 44, 54, 59, 7- uS, 269. 
Kalla character and language, ii. 238. » 
Hammira, ii. 60, 82, etc., 212. 

I fan’ah, ii. 292. 


Hansa in. ii. 141, 143. 

Hansamala m. ii. 141. 

Ilansapadi in. ii. 141. 

Ilansaruta in. ii. 141. 

Hansa-upcinishad, 8S. 

Hansi in. ii. 142, 145. 

Hara, a weight, i. 531 ; a foot in 
prosody, ii. 135. 

Haradatta, 486. 

Haradatta-mis'ra, ii. 10, 15, 36, jS. 
Hara-gauri, ii. 257. 

Ildrdvalty ii. 18, 54. 

Hdrda-vidyd, 352. 

I lari, i. 187 ; a metre, ii. 144. 

Hari in. ii. 141, 

Ilariballabha, ii. 40. 

Haribhaskara, ii. 59. 

Haridikshita, ii. 13, 39. 

Haridra, a river, ii. 255. 

Haridra (?), ii. 251. 

Harigfta in. ii. 140. 

Harihara, i. 325, 473; ii. 227, 228. 
Ilarika m. ii. 141. 

Harikala-deva, ii. 220. 

I/arikdriM , ii. 20, 40. 
Ilarinaigumeshi, ii. 192. 
Hari-ndmdmrita , ii. 44, 

Haripapluta ,n. ii. 144. 

II rinapiuta in. ii. 146. 

Harini m. ii. 102, 131, 144. 

Hdrini m, ii. 144. 

Hariprasada, ii. 22. 
Ifarirama-chakravarti, ii. 42. 

Harita, 137, 468. 

Haritabandha m. ii. 141. 
Harhxma-purdna , the Jaina poem, 

ii. 186. 

Hariin-alrashi'd, ii. 464. 

Hasan ben suhail, ii. 152. 

Hasan Sabbdb, ii. 203. 

Hasta, the constellation, i. 214; ii. 
295 , 3 io, 319 - 

Hasta, a foot in prosody, ii. 135 ; a 
measure of length, i. 538, 539. 
Hastindpura, ii. 193, 251. 

Haya, ii. 135. 

Hayagriva, 75, 121. 
Hayagrtva-upanhhad, 121. 

Hazdrahs, ii. 207. 

Hedi, ii. 218. 

Heldrdja, ii. 20, 45. 

Herna, a weight, 532. 

Hemachandra, ii. 41, 46, 53, 60, 61, 
185, 194, etc. 
llemadri, i. 473, 534. 

Hemanta, £15. 

Hemasuri, ii. 41. 

Heretical systems of Hindu philo¬ 
sophy, 240. 

Hem, 314, 419. 
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^abhasa, 318. 
socles, ij. 181, 183. 

Himavat, 34. 

Hindi language, ii. 22, etc.; parts of 
the Veda translated into it, i. 8. 
Hindupati princes, ii. 60, 229. 
Hindurdya, ii. 229. 

Hindustani, ii. 22' 31. 

Hira, Hiraka m. ii. 140. 
Hiranyagarbha, 47, 369, 391, 396. 
-Hiranyanabha, 15. 

Hiranyastupa, 21. 

HJtopadc ^ ii. i 47j etc. 

Holaka or Holi festival, i. 235, 339. 
Homa, 49, 343. 

Honain, ii. 306. 

Hord, i 54^ e tc.; iit 430> 474> 
Hospitality, 217. 

Hotri, I52> 205 . 

Huhu, 162. 

fftividynln - ndtnah, ii. 148, 153. 
Husam Mirzd, Sultan, ii. 149. 

Husain Wd'iz, ii. i 4 s, 149. 

152^ testament of, ii. 148, 149, 
ttylobii, ii. 183. 

Hvm^ 1 ’ ii *-.399: 452, 453* 

H>psicles, ii. 452. 


16, 49; on the pillar at Delhi, 208: 
at Cintra in Portugal, 216; from 
Tipura, 216; at Gorakhpur, 220; 
from Chitradurg, 226, 236, 252; at 
Kurugode, 237; at Kurrah, 245 ; 
at Sdranatha, 246 ; in the district of 
Dinajpur, 247 ; at Mongfr, 248, 
249 ; at Nidigal and Goujda, 250 ; 
in S. Bihar, 256 ; at Tardchandi, 
261 ; at Ujjayani, 263. 

Intellect, obstructions of, in the San- 
khya, 259. 

ri&dhy&ya , 53 . 

Isam, ii. 152. 

Tsana, 472. 

rsiavdsya-upanishady 53,83, 1 17, 351. 

Isha, 215. 

Ishdk ben Honain, ii. 303, 306. 

Ishti, 343. 

Isma'il, ii. 203. 

Isma'iliyahs, the, ii. 202, 203. 

Tswara, 242, 256, 263, 264, 405, 431. 

Thrara-gita , 379. See Bhagavadgitd. 

'T^wara-krishna, i. 93, 245, 246, 279, 
358; ii. 68. 

Tswarananda, ii. 38. 

IVwara-prasada, 400. 

It, ii. 35 - , 0 

Jtihdsa , 10, 60, 85, 207. 

* Iydr-i-ddtiishy ii. 148. 


Ibrahim hen Salat, ii. 306. 

Idavatsara, 52. 

'dvatsara, z-i. 

■''’•il ul jahhah, ii. 298. 

'K'lr.y.iu,, i. 22; the Faina, ii. 186,105. 

nadi Rakshamalla, ii. 243, 244. 
Imam Ja'far, ii. 203, 206 

violation o f victims, ioo, ioi, 252; 
allegorical immolation of Brahma, 
T 3 °> 3 l > 50, 114, 1S4. 

carnations, see Avatdra; not the 
-r j 0ctl j ne of the Veda, 100. 

ra > J * 2 4 » 26, etc.; consecration of, 
33 ; donation of the name, 45; 
niany In Iras admitted bvthc Tainas, 
j ll * J 92. 

Indral w^ mmarian » il 6 » 36 . 

u.i .nuu 11. 194, 276, 277, 278. 

{ < radyumna, 76, 77. 

Indrapinniati, 13. 

a Erakrit foot, ii. 1 , 35 * 

In / aVajra m • “• 91 , 142. 

1 >;l;'vadanA *. ii. V43. 

7 /' Jnce > three kinds of. in the San- 
] 2 53 ; in the N^ava, 2S7. 

^npiions, general remarks on, ii. 
r ., 3 ' etc., 254; Inscription on the 
P l, u r at Baddl, 16; at Buddhagaya, 


J. 

Jabdla, 33. 

Jabalas, the, 15. 

Jabdla-npanishad, 8S. 

Jdbdli, 470. 

Jabhah, ii. 294. 

Jabr, ii. 391, 44 *- , 

Tagadlsa-tarkdlankara, 204. 

(aganndtha, i. 465, 473 > 477 * 
Jaganndtha Pandi a-rdja, ii. 106. 
Jagati m, i. 31; s- * A r 4 2 , (pankfci) 
^36, (trishtubh) 130. 
Jaghanya-chapala m. ii. 137 - 

Jahangir, ii. 63, 348, 407. 

Jahnu, 155. 
jaigishavya, 254. 

Jaimini, 12. 15, 2 S 9 > 2 4 °> 3 20 i etc., 
353 , 367* 372 , 385, 39 G 3 ( ' 2 * 

Jaina sect, Jainas, 1. 91, 337, 354, 
377 , 402 . etc.. 44 b etc.; ii. 16, 42, 
61, 171, etc. , 276, etc.; astronomical 
notions of, ii. 201, 345; jaina in¬ 
scriptions, ii. 276, etc. 

Jaijala, ii. S3, S4. 

Jaiadhara w. ii. 140. 

[aladhara-mdld vt, ii. 142. 

Jalaharand m. ii. 140. 

Jalali rdpiya, 533. 

Jaloka, ii. 17& 
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Jaloddhatagati /». ii. 99, 142. 

Jalpa, 317.“ 

Jamadagni, 20. 

Fnmaka w. ii. T4r. 

Jambudwipa, ii. 159, 200. 

Jamlmsara, ii. 405. 

Jana, 76, 78. 

Janaka, 41, 62, 64, 371. 

Janaki m. ii. 145. 

Janamejaya, i. 33, 35, 41, 65 ; ii. 251, 


252. 

Janantapa, 38. 

Janas'ruti, 75. 

Japila, ii. 256, etc. 

Jard, 421. 

Jata copies of the Rig and Yajur 
Veda, 18. 

Jdtakd, vava, ii. 338, 360, 435, etc. 
Jatddharis, 430. 

j'dti, i. 308, 318, 421 ; metre, ii. 80. 
Jatiinala, ii. 157, etc. 
j atukarna, i. 162, 535. 

Ja-vipula m. ii. 140. 

Jaumara, , ii. 43. 

Jdwiddn-khirad \ ii. 148, 152. 
Jayachandra, ii. 215, 253, 254, 261. 
Jayadeva, i. 470 ; ii. 79, 86. 
Jayaditya, ii. 9, 38, 50, 222, etc. 
Jayanta, ii. 14, 39. 

Jayapala, ii. 248. 

Jayavarmadeva, ii. 265, etc., 272. 
Jhallana in. ii. 140. 

J Imuta m iL 117, 145 • 

Jhnutavahana, 472, etc., 479» etc.; 
his date, 488, 489. 

Jina, Jin . , i. 323, 404, etc., 413 ; ii. 

185, l80, etc. 

Jinadatta-sdri, 451. 

Jinendra, ii. 6, 36, 38, 50. 

Jishnu, iL 347, 384, 411, 429. 

Jfva, i. 405, 406, 410, 417, 431, 440, 
446, etc.; iL 174. 
Jivagliosha-swdm:, ii. 44. 

Jivaja, 3 ) 6 . 

Jivala, 75. 

Jivan-mukti, 393, 399. 

Ji'vdstikaya, 409. 

Jivatma, 289, 442. 

Jitendriya, 473. 

Jfyiki'ya [?], i$4- 
Jndndmrita , ii. 44. 

Jnana-raja, ii. 385, 406. 
Jtiiina-varapfya [?], 408, 448, 

Jnana-yoga, 44 4 - 
Jndncndra-saraswatf, ii. I3> 39' 

Juhu, 28, 112. 

Jum anandi, ii. 43. 

Jupiter, the planet, 35. 

JycshJha, i ?14*> ii- 
Jyotib, a ui'. re, ii, 79i *3^ 


Jyotisha^Jyotis), the calendar appended 
to the Vedas, i. 53, 96, etc., 124, 
etc.; ii. 58. 

Jyotishmatl (trishtubh) ///. ii. 136. 

Jyotishtonw, 54, 66. 

K. 

KaT), ii. 391. 

Kabandha, 16. 

Kabandhi, 85. 

Kabir’uddm, Sayyid, ii. 206. 

Kabits, ii. 22. 

Kddainbari , ii. 89, 120. 

Kalian, a measure, 536. 

ICait, ii. 161. 

Kaivalya, 248, 425. 
Kaivalya-upanishady 88. 

Kaivarta class, ii. 164. 

Kaiyata, Kaiyyata, ii. 8, 36, 38. 
Kakini weight, 532. 

Kakshfvat, 21. 

Kakubh (ushnili) m. ii. 136. 
Kakudmati in. ii. 137. 

Kala, 410. 

Kala , ii. 40. 

Kala, in mathematics, i. 125, 540; 

ii. 476 ; in prosody, ii. 135. 
Kalabhairava, 189. 

Kalahansa m. ii. 143. 

Kala ynirudra-upanishad ^ 88. 
Kaiakanda m. ii. 143. 

Kdlamukhas, the, 430. 

Kala-ntrnaya , ii. 333. 

A alapa, ii. 42, 53* 

Ka. la-laiAadmara, ii. 42. 

Kalb, Kalb ul akrdb, ii. 298. 

Kali age or yugu, i. 65,97; ii. 313, 
314, 427. 

Kali, 101. 

Kalidasa, i. 17 1. 207, 218, 47° 5 ”* 
59, 64. 68, 76, 88, 91, etc., 102, 
112, etc., 123, 154. 

Ivalikd m. ii. 140, 143, 146. 
Kdlikd-purdna , 101 . 

Kalilah wa Dimnah , iL 149, etc., 
461. 

KaJinga, the country, ii. x 59* 

Kalinga, ii. 50. 

Kalj-a (religious observances), i. 90; 
astronomical period, i. 67, 393 : ii. 

330.332.348.358. 364.403.426, 
427. 

Kalpadruma , 473. 

Kalpalatd, 473. 

Kalpalatdvatdra , ii. 407, 408. 
Kalpasufra , L 33S ; ii. 8 \ , 191, etc., 

' 276. 

Kalf -faru, 47?, 534. 

Kalydn, the city, ii. 241. 

Kalyana-chandra, ii. 415. 
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j4y- 30; metre, ii. 141. 

** ** S 0<1 . 340 , 440 - 

—JWnakngd ///. ii. 143. 

KdmaMaiu, i. 473'; ii. 4 i, 42, 45. 
Kamalakara, i. 480; ii. 284, 316, 
333 * 407. 

E-amali ( ;i) , fL h % i 4I# 

Katnarupa, ii. 4.}, 159. 

Kamavatara m, ii. 141. 

Kdminbkdntn, m. ii. 141. 

Kampa, ii. 228. 

Kdmya, 139. 

Ka^abluij or Kanabhaksha, 354, 424. 
,.y«’ Kanada. 

Kanabhuj, K&nabhaksha, 423. 
^ida, 240, 280, etc., 354, 411, 

42 jt 

Kanaka-prabhd /«. ii. 133 . 

, language, ii. 29 , 227 , 231 , 
r “3 / > 230 , 240 , 

Kan da m. ii. j 4 

54, 65,68,80. 

J ™yfrnu&ram i t t 14, 105. 

ii- 44 . 

•52f lk: b 49, 54? 66. 

Kankah, etc., ii. 45S. 

•• °J» Kan an j , u • list of kings of, 

rf^ 1 Sr knbj,u 

»• 144. * 

86 . 

S? nll| natf«. ii. 9I 
Kamotpuu w . ii/ I42 . 

K?* Wa > 1 *5. 20 ; ii. 45. 

^ 53, 56, 6 4 . 

\ conste llation, ii, 426. 
yakubja, Kanyakubja, ii. 22, 253, 
ij' 5 ’ “ tc -» 420; Brahmans of, i. 11; 
' 59 , 167, etc.. 217; dialect, ii. 22, 
1* r^ 5 *07. 

arc > 2 7 - 

k 23{* cla - s ’ "• >64- 

icapf^i J - -130. 

ii. (% : ??' '°°> J°2. 241, etc., 374; 

’ !;- s doctrine contrasted with 

s-Srtfai ^ ** «* 

S’ theaslr,J ‘ 

>: ll -ina, 2S - 440- 

fori /-/’,^ ,ro1, «'«.»!, 11. 320. 

4;i -•.-r ,‘n '.'. so Sankhya k. 


> u. 44. 

V01 - M«. [thUrs a ] 


Karkata, ii. 343. 

Karmakara class, ii. 162, 164. 

Karma-mimansd, 320, etc. 

Karman, Karma, 307, 320, 400, 406, 
407, 408, 448. 

Karmana-sarira of the Jain as, ii. 174. 
Kama, in prosody, ii. 135 ,* in astro¬ 
logy, 354, etc. 

Kamur. language, ii. 29. 

Karnataka, ii. 29. 

Karsha, a weight, 530, 532. 
Karslidpana, a weight, 530, 532, 
Karshika, a weight, 532. 

Karshnajini, 354. 

Karttika, 136. 

Karttika-siddhanta, ii. 43. 

Kartri, 43 *• 

Karunika-siddhantins, 430. 

K.rya, 287, 431, 432. 

Kdrya-brahma, 391. 

Kasakpitsna, i. 354, 372 ; ii. 6, 36. 
Kasera, ii. 160. 

Kashaya, 44S. 

Kashmir, chronicle of, ii. 7 77, el c * 
Kashta-^rotriya-brahmanas, ii. 168. 
Kashtha. 540, 541. 

Kdsi, 22, 48, 59, 139. 

Kasim, ii. 454. 

K&sikd Z'l //./. ii. 9, 10, 20, 36, 222. 
Kds ikd -V) 'it ii -panjtkd, ii. 38. 
Kasirama, 484. 

Kasiswara, ii. 43, 44- 
Kditiivari-ga n /, ii. 44. 

Kasmira langu.4; \ ii. 27; brahmans, 
ii. 159. 

Kasu, 21. 

Kasyapa, i. 20, 36, T55* 20 7> 47 o ; n. 
167, 278. 

Kasyapa, i. 2S0, 423 ; ii. 6, 45, 59, 
313 ; the Buddha, ii. 278. 
Katantra, ii. 4 2 > IS* .. 
KdUmtra-chandrikdy ii. 42. 

Kdtantra-chatHsh*ay:t-p ; :df/J , ii. 42. 
Kdtantra-dkMu-^: o7w, ii. 42. 
fCAtanird'^i. -ju•dhdtu i ii. 42 
Kdiatitra^panjiKiU ii. 4 2 * 

K ’ ii. 42. 

Kdiantra - iatu!a- wdld, ii. 42. 
Kdtanira-shaticdmhi. ii. 42. 
Katantra-tO) ; d:-: r .fi, ii. 42, 
i Kdtar.tra - rds/dra, ii 42. 

! h’dtantra *• ritti-\!kd, ib 4 2. 

Katha. 15. 

| Katha, 317. 

Katlia, a measure, 536. 

| Kashas, the, 15. 

Ajf/a?, A dt'hr. or Kd'Anhi 7 '^a>: 
/shad, 7i, S3, 87, 119, 124 332. 
35K 

I Kathaka saUha, 106. 


32 
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Katya, 85. 

Katyayana, i. 20, S5, 90, 162, 469; ii. 

6 , 9 > 35 . 38 , 49 - 
Katyayam, 60. 

Kaida-upauishad, I o 1. 

Kaumud /, ii. 12, 52. Stv Siddhanta K. 
Kaumudi m. ii. 146. 

Kausaniba, ii. 246. 

Kausalya, 85. 

Kaushftaki, 13, 47, 48. 
dCaus/rftaki-brdhmana-upa.'rishad, 47, 
48, 1 16, 35 r. 

Katisika, ii. 45. 

Kauiikf river, 174. 

Kauthumi (?) &kha, 15, 16, 106, 332. 
Kauthuma, 332. 

Kavaska, 35, 65. 

Kdvasheya, 65. 

Kavi-ka!padrutna, ii. 15, 43. 
Kavi-kalpady uma-vydkhydj ii. 43. 
Kaviraja, ii. 89. 

Kavi-rahasya , ii. 44. 

Kavya m. ii. 82, 139. 

Kazya-kdm l'torn, ii. 38, 43. 
Kdyastha class, ii. 161, 167, 211,224, 
25S ; of j’engal, ii. 169. 
Kedara-bharta, ii. 59. 

Kekaya, 76. 

Kemadruma, ii. 477. 

Kinc. or KenesJdta Upanishad, 80, 

83, 87, 121. 351 * 

Kendra, ii. 476. 

Kesara m. ii. 144. 

Kcsava, ii. 406, 408, 429. 
Kesava-dasa, ii. 63, 92. 

Kesava-miara, 283, 293, 471. 
Kesava-swami, ii. 45. 

Ketumatf tn. ii. 146. 

Kevala, 445. 

Khagati m. ii. 143. 

Khatuja, 32, 80. 

Khaniladeva, 324. 

Khandaka (Khandaka ?), m. ii. 1 37 * 
Khandikeyas, 15. 

Kbania m. ii. 85, 139, 146. 

Khan, Khanka, a measure, 533, etc., 
537 

Kharatara tribe, 11. 279. 

Khartao, ii. 295. 

Kheals, ii. 32. 

Knuldsal .v/ his&b, ii. 39 i, 44 *> 4 6 5 , 47 2 - 
Khiiagrantha, 352. 

KikUa, 186. 

Kinr.uh'aU, 282. 

Kir.it.' ii. 76. 

Kirott'7junlya, ii. 76, etc., 95, 96, 100, 
c iS. 

Kiris a, 41. 

Kiiita m. ii. 145. 

Kishku, a measure, 539. 


Knowledge, sources of. See Evidence. 
Kokilaka m. ii. 144. 

Kona, a weight, 532. 

Konda-bhatta, i. 284 ; ii. 40. 
Kondavipattan, ii. 241. 

Konkata, ii. 50. 

Kopavati w. ii. 143. 

Kosas, the soul’s, 395. 

Krama copies of the Rig and Yajur 
veda, 18. 

Kramadis'wara, ii. 43. 

Kranta m. ii. 144. 

Krantipata, ii. 330. 

Kratuvid, 41. 

Kraunchapada m. ii. 100, 145. 
Kraushtika [?J, ii. 59. 

Krfdachandra m. ii. 144. 

Krishna, i. 25, 99, etc., 150, Mi, 
440; mentioned in the Chliundogya 
Upanishad, ii. 377 ; ^is combat 
with S'isupala, ii. 73, 74 ; his sports 
with the Gopis, ii. 32, So; his wor¬ 
ship of later origin, i. 100, ij. 177. 
Krishna, son of Ball a la, ii. 406. 
Krishnadasa, ii. 53. 

Ivrishna-d ivaipayana, 352. 
Krishnakdnta-vidyavagit'a, 483. 
Krishnala, a weight, 529, etc.., 535. 
Krishruila nkdra , 362. 

Krishnananda, 80, 362, 489. 

Krishnas, nine Jaina, ii. 195. 
Krishna-pnndita, ii. 14, 39, 94 * 
KrMina-ththa, 360. 

Kfishfia-upa uis/iad, 99. 

Kriti, i. 16, metre, ii. 144* 

Krittika, i. 81, 97, 128; ii. 290, 314, 
3 * 7 - 

Kriya, 138. 

K» lyasakti. 433. 

Kriyayoga, 4 - 1-1 . 

Kros'a, a measure, 539. 

Kshama ;//. ii. 78, 143. 

Kshana, 540, 541. 

Kshatriyas, i. 134, 337, 403; ii. H 5 > 
158, 160. etc. 

Kshattri, Kshatta, class, ii. 162. 
Kshavika, 446. 

Kshlra-.- .vami, .i.^ 45, 5 . 5 1 * 

Kshira-t 1 nttight ii. 45. 

Kshuriki i-upanishad \ 86. 

Kudava, a measure, 533, etc., 537. 

K ;dmala-danu m. iL 99, 142. 

Kula, 492, 505. 

Kula, ii. 159. 

Kulaka, ii. 65, 120. 

Kulachmdra, ii. 42. 

Kulatiia m. ii. 137. 

K Una m. ii. 137. 

Kidi..a Brahmann , ii. 1 63 : K iyasthus, 

iu 169. 
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ulluka-bhatta, i. 9, 467, 469, 486; 

ii. 61. 

Kumar, ii. 160. 

Kumdra, ii. 42. 

Kumara-lalita ii. 14 1. 

A umara-samb/tava, ii. 76, 92. 

Kumari m. ii. 143. 

Kumdrila-swamf. See Bbatta K. S. 
-Kumbha, a measure, i. 533, 534, etc., 
a Zodiac sign, ii. 325. 

Kumbhakara, ii. 160. 

Kunchi, a measure, 533, 534. 
Kundahka m. ii. 83, S4, 139. 
Kundina, 14, 105. 

Kuntala-desa, ii. 241. 
Kupurusha-janitd m, ii. 142. 
Kiiraydna, 21. 

&}irma-purdna i 249. 

Kuru, 65. 

I'- uru, the counlry, 35, 62. 
r ^ uru g°de-durg, ii. 241, 242. 
Kurunga, 21. 

Kusa-'-rass, 178, 196, etc. ; a cusliion 

v°/*, 2I 9- 

Kusala, ii. 4c. 

Kusham, 41. 

Kushmdijida, 164 
Kutfika, 26. 

tumdnjali , 284. 

Kusuma-stavaka m. ii. 145. 

usuma-vichitra in. ii. 99, 142. 
^usumita-lata-vellitd m. ii. 144. 
Kuthumi, Kuthumi, 15, 470. 

Kut,| a ,, ii. , 43 . 

Kutilagati m. ii. 143. 

N utsa, 21, 25, ?6, in. 

3S3, 4M, 420. 

K»i; a t d<i/l W' a > 11 377 .- 405 - 

Kuverma, ii. id. 

L. 

}f;;’kayana, 320. 
luichdrya. ii. 359. 

- a kalika m, ii. 141. 

' a ghu (in prosody), ii. 63. 

yS^ irya.siddkdnta, iu 420. 

; a gnn -Uni;;hana'k&rtli) ii. 40. 

*«i*a 9 ii. 4 k 
‘ o hu-dipikd. 00. 

ii. 435. 

>i' 14. so- 

■ <■-/' : , iv/rS/tdf : 7. fi . ii. 39. 

i-raft . 

. -iekhat a, ii. 13, 39 * 

'!> f ; u ' z ''tydkara■ >vi id.intd-fna //- 

ii. 

:t " v &si$k[h ., • ?fdd\ania , ii. 33 * > 
/ Q ty' 341 - 
^nu-vntfi ii 41 


Lakhimd-devf, 471, 4S0. 

Lakshana, 2S5. 

Lakshmf, prayer to, 194. 

Lakshmi m. ii. 143. 

Lakshnhdasa, ii. 19S, 201, 283, 347, 
381, 406, 40S, 413, 436. 
Lakshmfdhara in. ii. 142. 

Lakshmfdhara, i. 472, 534, 535. 
Lakshmf-naray ana, 173, 211. 
Lakslimf-varma-deva, ii. 265, etc. 
Lalana m . ii. 99, 142. 

Lalasinha, ii. 359. 

Lalita m. ii. 146. 

Lalitu m . ii. 11S, 13S, 142, 145, 
146. 

Lalitapada m. ii. 142. 
lalita-purdnc , ii. 178. 

LaMa-vistara , i 414; ii. 179. 

Lalla, ii. 291, 315, 316. 

Lanka, meridian of, ii. 364, 365, 

384. 

Languages used by Hindu poets, ii. 
. 1, etc., 61, 122/ 

Lata m. ii. 144. • 

Ldtydyana, 90. 

Laugakshi, 162. 

Lava, a measure of lime, 541. 

Lavalf m. ii. 146. 

Law, different schools of Hindu, 471, 
etc., 479, etc. 

Leonardo Bonacci of Pisa, ii. 390, 
438, etc., 448, 465. 

Liber al'cici, ii. 391, 440, 449. 
Liberation of the soul, 257, 259, 393, 
3 y 9 > 4 ° 7 > 449 - 
Likhita, 339, 4 <> 9 - 
Liksha, a weight, 529. 53 & 

Lila ;n. ii. 143. 

Lfldkhfda in. ii. 143 
Lildratl (Bhlskara’s), ii. 88, 333, 
377, etc. 

Lfldvati nr. ii. 140. 

Lflopavatf in. ii, 143. 

Linga, 25, 211. 

Linga-'- nnr 1, 257, 395 > 44 - 
Liiigi's, 21 1. 

Lil't.i, ii. 315, 476. 

Lolc.tkdaa, 409. 

Lokakshf ( i,), 15, 162, 470. 

Lokan.il ha, ii. 53. 

Lokapala, ii. 248. 

Lokuyatas, Lok lyalikas. 426, etc. 
Lold m. ii. 130, 143. 

Lubdhaka, a star, ii. 309, 418. 

Lunar mansions, Arabian, ii. 281, 
28S, etc. 

Lunar month, 214, etc. 

Lunar race, ii. 22S. 

Lunchitu-keaa, 405, 
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M. 

Madalekha //;. ii. 141. 

Madamatta m. ii. 145- 
Madanagriha m. ii. 140. 

Madanahara m. ii. 140. 

Mndanalalita m. ii. 144. 

Madanapala of Di'gh, 467, 473, 4S8. 
Madanapdla-deva of Kanauj, ii. 253. 
Madana-parijata , 136, 473, 485, 488. 
Afadaiia-vinoda , 4S8. 

Madandha m. ii. 142. 

Madhava, the month, 214, 215. 
Madhavacharya, i. 48, 49, 325, 326, 
469, 486; ii. 36, 41, 50, 55, 185, 
228; his age, i. 325. See Sayan- 
acharya. 

Madhava- deva, 283, 300. 

Madhavf, ii. 50. 

Madhavikd ;;;. ii. 145. 

MddhiTvlya-vfitti on Panini, ii. 9, 36, 

41 , 45 - , . 

Madhu, the month, 1. 214, 215, a 
metre, ii. 141. 

Madhu, 359. 

Madhubhava m. ii. 139. 
Madhuchhandas, 21, 29, 50. 
Madku-tnddfurui, ii. 50; metre, 143. 
Madbumatf m. v 141. 

Madhuparka, 220, 223. 

Madhusudana, ii. 43, 45; name of 
Krishna, i. 101. 

Madhusudana-saraswatf, 12, 362. 
Madh uvidyd ,352. 

Madhwacimxya, 1. 210, 359; ii. 185. 
Madhya, ii. 477. 

Madhya m. ii. 136, 1; i. 
Madhya-jyotishmati m. ii. 136. 
Madhya-kauimidU ii- 14, 39 * 
Madhyakshama m. ii. 143. 

Madhyamaharsna, ii. 383. 
Madhyn-matioramd , ii. 14, 39 
Madhyamikas, the, 415, 427. 
Madliyandina, 15, 49. 

Madhvandina school of astronomers, 
ii. 384. 

Madhvandina ^akhd, 15, 53, 56, 62, 
64, 117, 1 18. 

Mddhy \ 7 ndin a - tat a pa l ha B. 54, 11 7 • 
Madira in. ii. 145. 

Madru. ii. 242. 

Magadha, i. 535 > 537 ; 6l > * 59 - 
Mdgadha caste, ii. 162. 

Magadhi dialect, ii. 1, 2, 30. 61, 191, 
2 77 - 

Magha, the asterism* 1. 81. 121, 127; 

ii. 294, U2, etc., 317. 

Magha, the n ah, 98, 126, 201, 213. 
Magha, the pot t, ii. 65, 7 2 , etc., 89, 
95, lot, 109, etc., 118, etc. 


Mahdbhdrata , ii. 426, 427. 
Mahdbhdshya oil Panini, i. 247; ii. 7, 
20, 35 , 38, 53 . .. 

MaJidbhdshya-pradipa , ii. 38. 
Mahabhuta, 416. 

Mahabrahman, 174. 

Mahacbapahi in. ii. 137. 

Mahadeva, 100. 

Ma/idkdvya , six poems thus designated, 
ii. 76. 

Mahalakshmi m. ii. 141. 

Mahaiaya, 201. 

Mahamalika in. ii. 144. 
MaJiandrayana-upanishady 68. 
Mahdrdshtra language, ii. 28,62,63,93. 
Maharashtra, a metre, ii. Sr, 140. 
Maharashtra Brahmans, ii. 159. 
Mahdsala (?), 366. 

Mahasarga, 254. , 

Mahat, 254, 373, 431. 437* 

Mahavira, 4he last Jina, ii. 191, 276, 
etc. 

Mahavrihati in. ii. 136. 

Mahayuga, ii. 368, 403. 

MahesVara, 482. 

Mahcswara - sid\ihenh 430. 
Mahes'wara-vaidya, ii. 18, 53. 
Maheswaras, tlie, 354, 404, 430, etc. 
Mahi in. ii. 141. 

Malnbhatta, ii. 41. 

Mahichandra, ii. 253. 

Mahidasa, 41. 

Maln'dhara, 49, 53, 89. 
Mahipdla-deva, ii. 2.18. 

Malifrajas (a measure), 538. 
Mahistiasura, ii. 222. ' 

Mahishya class, ii. 161. 

Mahratta language, ii. 28, 93, 238. 
Mainda m. ii. 141. 

Maithila dialect, ii. 26. 

Maithila Brahmans, ii. 159, t68. 

M aitra (Maitri), 71. 

Maitravaruna, 153, 205. 

Maitrayam, 162. 

Maitriiyani sakha, 71, 106. 

Mai': dyani or Mail)upanishady 71, 
H 9 ; , 

Mailniyaniyas. 15. 

Maitreya, 41. 

Maitnya-upanhkady 257. 
Maitieya-rakshita, ii. 9, 36, 40, 50, 55. 
Mai. >•{, 60, or, 64, 371. 

1 Taj&lu ul mil min m , 1 i. 202. 

Alak: v.„ symbol of il. • Indian Cupid, 
ii. Hi ; the constellation Capricorn, 
i\ 324, 419. 

Makaranday ii. 44. 

Makarandika m. ii. 144. 
iM.il, ii. 390, 441. 

M&la, ii. 270. 
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metre » "• 8 S> I00 ’ I 39 i 143 - 
^aiaclhara w. ii. 144. 

Mdlakdra, ii. 162. 

Mala 1 * ;//, ii. I41j I4 2, 145. 
^alatt-rnadZiava, ii. 104, 123, etc. 
Malati-mdld #7*. ii. 142. 

Malavi m. ii. 140. 

Mali, ii. 162. 

^Ialik Muhammad Jaisi, ii. 22. 

Mnmi - W ' U :>’ io 4 > I 43 - 
Mallika m. 11. 10S, 141, 145. 
Mamata, 37. 

Manahansa (?) r,i. ii. 143. 

Manamatl hills, ii. 216/ 

Manas, 255, 292, 442. 
Uanas-paryaya (Jaina), 44=;. 
Manavaka m. ii. 141. 

Manavaka-krida m. 108, 141. 
Mandakim m. ii. 142. 

Jandakrdnta m. ii. 102, 128, 144. 

1 -adalasof the Rigveda Sanhitn, 13 
107. ' 

Mandara m. ii. i 4I . 

Manclhdtyi, i. 22, 109; ii. 196. 

Man dukey a, 13. 

M^hlkya-upa 'niskad, S3, 86, 121 
Maijibandho m. ii. i 42 . 

Mai.uband ha tribe, ii. 160, 16’. 

. P^di-guna-nikara m. ii. oo, ioo, 14 
an . l J c ? ; a measure, 536/537. 

? f !k‘ ra tribe, ii. 160. 
“jaiiil'.ya-chanclra, ii. , 

"iambus quoted, ii. 325. 
Maui-madhya ii. , 4 5 ,. 

Mani- udla m. ii. 142/ 

-^•.u-raanjad m. ii. i ; 4 . 
Mani-prabhi ii. n,; 

*• ii- hi, 146. 

Manjira m . ii. 141. 

^ anjubhdshini m. ii. 117 143. 

Manjugiti m. ii. 13S. w 
ManjusauraHiii m. ii. 146. 
Manohun-a .»/.*. (?) ii. ,43. 

Mauomaya (s'arira), 395? 

^nnoramd, ii. 36, 39, 4?< 

V£ n orima a metre, ii. 142. 
^'tor.nnd~v V iiti' ii. 44 . 

iu «oS 
antnana tr. ii. l4 , 

Mantra, mS. 4 

Mantras vi ■ £ . _ 

fe:/-/.b^ 495333 ’ 33 - 

.»• t 57 , .-tc. 4? ’ ls8 ’ 2 >2 » 238. 


^aiiu-yuga, ii. 3 f 

Mam vatUaras> 

! ’‘ U ' artha '’nuktdvaM, 4 r . 


Manzils of the moon, ii. 288, etc. 
Marahatta, a metre, ii. 81, 140. 

Mar an a, 421. 

Marapa, ii. 22S. 

Mancha, ii. 284, 346, 348, 409. 
Mari'chi, 20, 32, 470, a measure, 529, 
53a 

Manchi commentary, the. .SVtMarichru 
Markal, a measure, 538. 

Marriage ceremonies, 21S, etc., 237. 
Marudvridha river, 155. 

Marats, 26,^ 35, 36, 230. 

Marutta, 36. 

Mas'aka, 323. 

Masha, 529, etc. 

Mashaka, Mashika, 530, etc. 
Maslinara, 3S. 
i Mataliika m. ii. 108, 141. 

Matangi ///. ii. 14 1. 

1 Mathura, ii. 61. 

1 Mathurandtha-tarkavdgi^a, 2S4. 
Mathare^a, ii. 51, 52. 

.Mali (Jaina), 445. 

j Matirdma, a Hindi poet, ii. 22, $7. 

| Mdtrd, ii. 64, 65, 135. 

* Mdtrd-chh.indas, ii 7 1 * x 3 ^* 

1 Maira-samaka m. ii. 78, 100, 138. 

1 Matrd-vritta, ii. 137. 13^- 
Matri-gana, 339. 

Matsya-purMa i. 249, 254: ii. 314. 
Malta /.Mi. 99, 140. 142. 

Malta-krkhi /. • ii. too, HS-.. 
Matta-matanga-lilikaia in. ii. 145 - 
Matt;-- may ura in. ii. 117, M 3 - 
Maudaka class, ii. 161. 

! Mauktika-d.ima m. ii. I 4 2 - 
Mauklika-niald w. ii. 1 V 2 - 
Maulil.ii Kay.^lhas, ii. 169. 
Ma-vipuU ii. 140. 

; Maya, i. 93; ii. 313 - 
! M.-Wa, i. 30, 254, 400, 43 1 » motrc » 

I ii'. 143- 

, Mayamaya, 398. 
j Mdyana, 325. 

1 May id'ha-. . •• . 324. 

Mayuru-sariv. at. ii. I 4 2 - 
Meal, ceremonies at a. 20S. 
Medabhilla (?) class, ii. J«M. 
Mcdhdtithi, ir, 50; the commentate«.. 

9, 467, 486. 

Medhyntuhi, 21. 

Medini-kdra, ii. 18^ 53. 

| MMini-kosha. ii. 18, 53. 

Meditation, religious, 385, etc. 
Megarlhenes, d. 180, 184. 

M ghadutn, ii. /6, 102. 
Megha-visphurjita n .. !.| f. 

Mem, 30, 206. 

\f,:sba. i. iis ; ii. 2S?, 312, 418, 4-6 
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Messahala (Ma-sha’-allah), ii. 458. 
Metempsychosis, 252, 382. 

Mihtra. See Varaha-mihira. 

Mimansa, Purva, 90, 319, etc., 403; 
its use in law, 342; Uttara, See 
Vedanta. 

Mfoidnsd-hhdshya , 360. 
Mimdnsd-kaus'uhha, 324. 

Alimatisd-nydya-viveka , 324. 

Mina, i. 214; ii. 325, 426. 

Mind, an organ of perception and 
action, 255, 292. 

Misaru-misn, 471, 480. 

Mis'ra, Jaina term, 446. 

Misha, ii. 43. 

Misra dialect, ii. 1. 

Misra, a surname, ii. 168. 
Afitabkdshinl, ii. 407. 

Mtidkshardy a commentary on the 
Ihihad-aranyaka, 56; on Yajna- 
valkya’s Inst. 468, 479, 481, 485, 
4S8; on Gautama’s Inst. 486. 
Mithila, ii. 20, 63; brahmans of, i ; . 
159, 168; measures used in, i. 536, 
537 * 

M ithuna, ii. 335, 418. 

Mitra, 24, 28, 70, 230. 

Mitra -misra, 480, 485. 

Mixed classes, ii. 160, etc. 

Mlechhas,!. 340; ii. 164, 172, 178, 361. 
Modaka m. ii. 142. 

Moha, 311, 425. 

Mohaniyu, 408. 

Mohsin Fani, ii. 203, 

Moksha, 286, 407, 424, 431, 449. 
Moon, ii.; mythic origin, 171. 
Motanaka in. ii. 142. 

Mourning, ceremonies of, 17S, etc. 
Mrigasiras, i. 214; ii. 292, 310. 319. 
Myigerdra m. ii. 141. 

Mrigendi amukha m. ii. 143 - 
Mrigi m. ii. 141. 

■■mjfoiui) ii. 59* 

Mfityu, 61, 87. 

Muakhkhar, ii. 302. 

Mudgap^, ii. 228. 

Mufarriku' l Kitluh, ii. 154. 
Mu-dhabodha, :i. 15, 43 - 

dhabodJui-lariiis/ita, ii. 43. 
AfuqdhaS'dhin /, ii. S 1 - 
Muhammad Afzal, ii. 22. 

Muhammad ben Ibr&lm 1 .*3 1 'Mn; ' ♦ 

454, 459. 

Muhammad ben Musa al-Khmva- 
rami). ii. J 449» 4^1, ' 4 r > 4 ? <■ lL * 
Muhammad Khuni, Sultan, ii. 83. 
Muhammad Malidi, ii. 203. 
Muhammad of Tizm, ii. 289, ti.\ 
Muhammadan sects, ii. 202, etc. 

Mubi ben Yah yd, ii. 306. 


<SL 


Muliurta, i. 82, 98, 125, 126, 540. 
ATuhilrta-chintdmani, ii. 284. 
Mukabalah, it. 391, 392, 441. 
Mukaddam, ii. 302. 

Mukha-chapala m. ii. 137. 

Mukta, Muktatm ' 1 , 406. 

Muktaka, ii. 120. 

Muktakaclihas (Buddhists), 413* 
Muktambaras (Jainas), 405. 

Mukta varanas (Jainas), 404. 

Mukti, 139, 393, 399 » 424 , etc. 
Mukuta, ii. 17, 50. 

Miila, ii. 298. 

Miila-prakriti, 254, 448. 

Mulla ‘ All, ii. 204. 

Mundaka-upanishad) 83, 84, 104, 123, 
351. 

Muniswara, ii. 198, 201, 284, 3 * 5 > 
331, 348, 407, 409, 412, 420, 426. 
Munja, king, ii. 49, 416. 

Munjala, ii. 330, 332, etc., 415, 4 * 7 - 
Mur, Miiru, ii. 28 ; character, ib. 
Murari, ii. 42. 

Murari-mi^ra, 473. 

Murchhr Khan, ii. 52. 
Murdhabhishikla class, it. 160, 166. 
Mushti, a measure, 533, etc. 
Musulmdns of India borrow super¬ 
stitious ceremonies from the Hindus, 
235 - 

Mythology of the Vedas, 2$, no 


N. 


Na'aim, ii. 299. 

Ndbhanedishtha, 22, 109. 

Nabhas, 215. 

Nabhasya, 215. 

Nachiketas, 87, 124, 370* 

Adda: indu-upanishad, 86. 

Nadi m. ii. 143. 

Nadi, Nadd: a,a measure of time, 125, 
of length, 539. 

Nagdlika m. ii. 141. 

Nagam, Nagania m. ii. 141. 
Nag&nika in. ii. 14*-. 

Nagari writing, ii. 26. 

Nagr swarupini rn. ii. 108, 141. 

N gt s'a-bhatta, ii. I 3 » 39 , 4 °- 
Nagi (giyatri) m. ii. 13b. 

N^f-bhatta. i. -'43. 2i s '> “■ 3 8 - 39- 

Naigeya-sakha, 106. 

Ndi, ii- l 6 i. 

Nai;amu. 23, 109. 

Naimittika, 139. 

Nahh«dhlya y i. 223; ii. 76, 93, 9 °- 
Nniyayika, i. 281 : ii. 197 * 

Naka, 51. 


Nikis ii- 39 T - 


NakshcUra-, i. 9^? 126, 214 j h< 281, etc. 
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Nala, ii. 68, 69, 96. 

Nalci- champit, ii. 95, 122. 

Nalodaya , "ii. 67, 68, 96. 

Nalwa, a measure, 539. 

AMma-vid/d, ii. 19. 

Najtia-nid/tdtia, ii. 19. 

Niima-pdrdyana, ii. 15, 

Nama-iup;' 420, 454. 

* Ndma, 408, 448. 

tS a ndrtha- kos ha , ii. 19, 49. 
Nandakis>ora, ii. 43. 

Nandana ;//. ii. 144. 

Nandana, 45. 

Nandapandita, 4S6. 

Nanddvarta, ii. 190. 

Nandi (-1), ii. 239; a grammarian, ii. 45. 
Nandigrama, ii. 406. 

Nandimukha, 202. 

Nandjniukhi m. ii. 143. 

Nandini, the cow, 207. 

Capita class, ii. 161, 164. 

Auracha, Naracha m. ii. 143, 144. 

IO - 20, 36, 75, 368, 470, 

; u. 73, 

Mf r *fa-fanc/i<tratra, 437. 

Narafoiya, 162. 

Narasinha, 472. 

Naravannadew,, ii. 264, etc., 272. 

1 34; allegorical immola- 
.Brahm'l S °’ 55 ‘ ak0 ' U ' der 
Xa nS l (i| v ^ haUa > «• 59. 60, 63. 107, 
"• 5 2 - 

»SSS 5 £t- w;68 ’ 8S ’"' > ” 4 ' 

^ardataka w/g*’ 

Narendra m, ii. 

S a1 }*- 11. 141. 

Narkutaka ih X11 
Narmadd, 1 -, J/ 3 ’ 1 ^ 

Ssftfc&w- 

iS^ 4 ' 3 " 1 ' 97 ' 

class, ii. 164. 

-lass, ii. 164. 
m. ii. i 43 . 

- a thrall, ii. 29i. 
ii. 289. ' 

Na /r kk - vn ) • $ cc Prakr i tl. 

Navamaimj w . ;• l4a# 

ft*vdnfo t r(% ii. 4C 
XT a ' vl I ; ; la w. ii. 140. 

^aya, n. 161. * 

v* yak ?» ii- 256. 258. 

Nayandncmda, ii. ; > 

Naynpala, ii. 248, 


Nema, 340* 

Ncrungala-raja, ii. 243. 

Neshtn, 153, 205. 

Nichochcha-vritta, ii. 350- 

Nichrit m. i ; . 137 * 

Nichyas, 34. 

Niddnas, the twelve Buddhist, 420, 
453 > etc ‘ 

Nidarsana, 314. 

Nigamana, 314. 

Nighantu, i. 23, 109 ; ii. 20, 4 *- 

Nigraha-sthana, 31S. 

Nihsarana, 425^ 

Nihsreyasa, 286, 425. 

Nila tti. ii. 143 * 

Nilakantha, i. 359 > 4 ^ 0 ; Ai - 5 2 - 
Nila-furdnc.. ii. I 7 & 

Ntlarud,-a-upanishad, 86. 
Nila-swarupa /;/. ii. I 4 2 * 

Nimba tree, 179, 19°. 

Nimesha, 540, 54 *• 

Nimitta-karapa, 28S, 43 °* 

Niranga, a measure, 540. 

Nirgranthas, the, 405. 

Niris wara-sankliya, 249* 264. 

Nirjara, -a, 4 ° 7 > 449 * 

Nirnava, 317* 

Nirnaya-sindhu , 190. 

Nirukta , i. 13* 2 3 * io 9 5 u * 2 °> 41 ‘ 
Nirtipa (?) 421. 

Nirvana, i. 425, 420; 11. 2bo. 

Nish Ada class, ii. 160. 

Nishka, a weight, 53 °* e l c * 

Niiipaln w. ii- * 43 * 

Niti-maujiU /, 91. 

Nityam ndas'rama, 56. 

Nityasiddha, 406. 

Niva ha, 205. 

Nivartana, ii. 274. 

Nodhas, 20 .^ 

Nonius (Nunez), ii. 45 l - 
Nfitnedha, 66. ' 

; Nrbiuha, ;. 86; ii. 3 * 5 » 33 ** elc -> o 4 *- 

3S4, 406, etc. 

TVV.v’ i chawpu, ii. 122. 
Nrisinhsi-puj dm, 93 
Nrismlia-aaiaswati, 362. 
Nrisinha-tdpaniyci‘Hj-ata mad, 03, bo, 

~ 123. 131* 

Nudae-. school of logic, 284. 

Nunez (Nonius), ii. 451. 

Nuptial ceremonies, 218, etc., 237. 
Nurullah, ii. 20?, 204. 

Nusliinvan, ii. 148, 153. 

N ;anh i-sdripl (vfih iti;, ii. 156. 

N vasa, ii. 9 > 3 & 

N; > t, the, 230 •! ), 2bQ, etc., 3 
syllogism. 314, etc., 356. 
Xyry.l-i'hAsh\‘ci 281, 282. 

Ayjya Wdvatiy 283. 
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Nydya-mdld-vistara , 325. 

N y ay a - p an chanana, ii. 43. 
Nynya-ratnamald . 324. 
Nydya-sankshepa , 2S4. 
Nydya-sangraha , 2S3. 

Nyaya-sdra, 283. 

IVydya-sarvarzM, 472. 

NydydvaU-didh iti , 3 24. 

Nydya-trisdtri - - 'dritika , 282. 
Nydya-vdrttika , 282. 
Vydya-vdrttika-ldtparya-pari&iiddhiy 
282. 

Nydya-vdrttika-tdtparya- Ukd, 282. 

O. 

Obsequies, i. 172, etc., 195. 
Observation, astronomical, Hindu 
modes of, ii. 285, etc. 

Odra, Odra-desa, ii. 26, 63, 159. 
OjhA, a surname, ii. 16S. 

Cm, 24, no, 134, 148, 263, 369, 431. 
Cm tat sat, 223. 

Organs, 255, 291, 380. 

Orissa. See Odra-desa. 

Orthodox systems of Hindu philo¬ 
sophy, 239, 240. 


Paiidmaha-bhdskya , ii. 349. 
Paitdmah'a-siddhdnta , ii. 340, 347, 
359, 4i 1 , 413, 432. 

Paithmasi, 470. 

Pakasthaman, 21. 

Paksha, in logic, 314. 
Pakshila-swamin, 2S2. 

Pala (a weight), 98, 530, etc. (measure 
of time), 541. 

Palas'a, 148, 188, 344. 

Pali, the, of Ceylon, i. 404, 414; ii. 
192, 277. 

Pali, a measure, 536. 

Palya (Jaina term), ii. 194, 195. 

Pana weight, 530, etc. 

Panava m. ii. 99, 142. 

Pancha-cham; 1 m. ii. 143, 144. 
Panchdgni • v' ty < 7- praharana , 352. 
Pancha-panehajanah, 373. 

Panchala, i. 35, 38, 62 ; metre, ii. 141. 
Pancharatras, the, 354, 377, 404, 437, 
etc. 

Panchase ri, 536. 

Panchasikha, 93, 162, 242, 243, 271, 
279, 374- 

Panchasiddhdnto. d. 311. 
PancJuisiddhantiLd , ii. 340, 343, 360, 


P. 

Paciolo, ii. 390, 442, 449. 

Pada, a measure, 539. 

Pada, i. 247, 355 ; ii. 64, 66, 87, 137. 
Pada text of the Rig and Yajur Vedas, 
18, 107. 

Pada-chandrikd , ii. 17, 41, 50. 
Padachatururdhwa m. ii. 146. 
Padakulaka m. ii. 78, 138, 139. 

Pada . v anjari, ii. 10, 36, 38, 53. 
Pddamchril-gayatri m. ii. 136. 
Padanudhyata, ii. 267. 

Badapankri, m. it 136. 

Padarth.a, 285, 293, 405, 430. 

Pada> iha-dip ii 2, 2 84. 

Pa dart ha- kaumudi, ii. 52. 

Paddvaliy ii. 44. 

Padayoianikd , 361. 

Pad man a bh a, ii. 379, 3S0, 423. 
Fadnmnabhadatta, ii. 44. 

J\: iviandbku-iija y ii. 380. . 
Padtna-purdii 'y i 55, 466. 

Padmavati in. ii. 139. 

Pahlavf translation of the fables of 
Piipny, ii. 14S. 

Pajjafia m. ii. 139. 

Paiia, 12, 13. 

Pain, three sorts of, 251. 

Paippalada 332. 

PaippaUdf-sakha, 16, 84. 

I aisachi dialect, ii. i, 2, 61, 


430 , 432 . 

Panckaicintra , ii. 147, etc., 317, 434. 
Panchatnnda-brdhtnarna , 74, 87, 120. 
Panchika, 32, 74. 

Pandita-sarvaswa , 472. 

Pipdya, ii. 242. 

Panim'. i. 20, 24, 470; ii. 5, etc., 35, 
40, 41, 45, 46. 

Pdniinya-niata-darpana , ii. 41. 
Panjabi language, ii. 32, 63. 

Panjikd - pradipa , ii. 45. 

Pankajavail in. ii. 143. 

PankavaH m. ii. 143. 

Pankti m. ii. 136, 141, 142. 

P.ipapun, ii. 193. 

I’arajaya-hetu, 318. 

; Paramahansa, ii. 108. 

I Paratuahansa-upinishad , 8S. 

) Paramanu, i. 37 2, 528, etc., 53S. 

Paraznarhata, ii. 196. 

1 Piramarthika, 36 r, 398. 

I Parannltma, 2S9. 
i Paramdtma-vidyd , 352. 

Parameshthi, 24, 30, 35, 50. 
Parangama in. ii. 140. 

, Parityara, i. 20, 97, 144, 214, 326, 

. 353, 486; ii. 31/, 512, 336, 384, 

40?. 427 . 429 . 

j Pin ddara-riddhdvia , ii. 332, 365. 

Paras'arya* 62, 162. 

I Parasava, ii. 100. 

! P»r isika language, 340. 
i Pani-kara, 470. 
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--•sYeyas, 438. 

Paras u. 21, 108. 

Parasukshma, a measure, 53& 
Paras'u-rama, 134. 

Paribhdshds , ii. 13, 36, 39. 
Paribhdshdrtha-sangra/ia, ii. 39* 
Paribhdskd-vritti, ii. 39, 44. 
Paribh&shendti-sekhara , ii. 13, 40. 
PctribMshcndu - xckharq-LU ikd, ii. 40. 
Parigiti m. ii. 138. 

Pariksha, i. 285; glos c so called, ii. 59. 
Parikshit, i. 33, 35, 65; ii. 251. 
Partmala , 35S, 362. 

Pirinamika, 446. 

Parisishta ■prahodha, ii. 42. 
Partiish{a-prakdsa y 47 1 . 

Paris ish fa- siddkd nta-ratndka ra , ii. 42 . 
Parivaha, 205. 

Parivatsara, 52. 

Parnotaja, 134. 

Paroslinih in. ii. 136. 

Parswanatha, the Jina, ii. 191, 278. 
Partha-sarathi-misra, 323. 

Parushm river, 155. 

Parvata, 36. 

Parvati, ii. 222, 240. 

Parytanka-vidyd , 352. 

Pasa, 431. 

\'y, u > 343.431- 

■Pasupatas, ihe, 240, 354, 377 . 4°4. 
430 , etc.; 508. 

Pab'upati, 430, author of a ritual, 472. 
Pidupati-Ids Ira, 430. 

Patafiputra, i. 390; ii. 121. 
Pdianjala-bhdshya, 248. 

Pat argali, i. 247, etc. ; 263, 297, 354. 
3^5; the grammarian, ii. 7, 35, 38, 

• 58 . 

P (tinnjali-siiira-vritti, 248. 

Pathya, 16. 

Pathya in. ii. 67, 108, 137, 138, 1 40; 

(pankti) 136, (vrihali) 136. 
Pattakila, ii.' 208, 272. 

Pattasutrak in. ii 164. 

Patiikara cFk, ii. 161. 

Paulisa-sidd/ninfa, ii. 340, 364, 43 2 » 

7 j 433 ; 

• auma in ii. T39. 

Paui^uikno, the, 427. 

Pauranika- . uikhya, 249, 25;. 

1 ausha, 201. 

Paushpinji, 15. 

Pauli, a measure, 536. 

Pautimdshi, 64. 

•aut i mushya, 61. 

Pavitra m ‘. ii. 141. 

Pawapun, ii. 193, 280. 

Payittd in. ii. 14 1, 

Payodhara, ii. 135. 

Perception. 252, 328, 329, 4*7- 


Persian translation of Pilpay's fables, 
ii. 148, etc.; of the upamshads, i. 8, 
ii. 177; of theLiiavau, ii. 377, 409. 
Persians, their ancient religion, ii. 179. 
Phala, 311. 

Phalguna, 213. 

Phaiguni, ii. 295. 

Phigar, ii. 454- 

Philosophy, Hindus} sterns of, 239, etc. 
Philostratus, ii. 1S1' 183. 

Pia m. ii. 141. 

Pijavana, 56. 

Pilpay, fables of,ii. I47> etc., 434,461. 
Pilu, 339. 

Pina-nitamba m. ii. 144. 

Pinda, 13S. 

Pindaraka, 174- 

Pmda-upanishad\ 86. 

Pingala, ii. 57»,58> 63, 88. 
Piugala-prakds a, ii. 60. 

Pingala-vrilli , ii. 60, 82, 84, 93. 
Piptlika-madhya in. ii. 137. 

Pippalada, 16, 85, 369. 

-Pistachas, i. 206; ii. 61. 

Pitdmaha-siddhantx . ii. !-11. See Paita- 
maha S. 

Pitonhia, 152. 

Pitris, 197, 39 2 - ^ . 

Pitri-medha, 5°> 66, 130. 

Pitri-pakdia, 2d. v 

Flam 1 s, in the Veda, 25,111; sacrifices 
to the, i. 171; Hindu theory of 
their motions, ii. 329, etc., 3649 the 
hours of the day which they preside 
over, i. 541, etc. (cf. ii. 3- 4. 
Flavangarna //*. ii. *4°* 

Playoga, 21. 

Pliny, ii. 1S1. ^ ^ 

Tolar ? J ar, i. 234 ; ii. 257, 2 >S. 
Porphyrius, ii. 181. 

Potri, 153, 205. 

Prabh, a measure, 536. 

Prnbha, ii. 39, a metre, ii. 142. 
Prabhakara, 322, 329, etc. 
Frabhdkarns, the, 329. 

Prablwdraka ii- H3* 

Prabhavali m. ii. 143. 

Prabtttka ehav.iradaya, ii. 94. 
Prabodhd-pro Ids,., ii. 4 4. 

Frabodhita m. ii. 143. 

Prachet:v>, 136, 218, 460, 47°- 
PracbiWal.i, 70, 3^7- 
Pr.ichfnayoga, 77. 

Prachita m. ii. 129, U5- 
PiAcliya dialect, ii. 62. 

Vr.ichya-vritti m. ii. 71, 138* 

Pr .acinus, 54. 

Fra lo'a ijai ’.a 1 at v;a), 44<>> 4 449- 

rnidesa, a mens...e, 539- 
Pradlpa, 473. 
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mer, ii. 359. 

Pragabhava, 309. 

Pragiti m. ii. 138. 

Praharana-kalitd in. ii. 143. 
Praharshiuf in. ii. 104, 130, 143. 
Prajanatka, 97. 

Prajapati, i. 24, 28, 29, 34, 46, 50, 75, 
etc.; abode of, 391; a star, ii. 309, 
310. 

Prajapatya fast, 137. 

Prajjatika m. ii. 139. 

P rajn a, 370, 398. 

Prakarana, 281. 

Prakrit, i. 341, 404; ii. 1. etc., 21, 
60, etc., 191, 277; derivation of the 
word, ii. 2, 60. 

Prakrit prosody, ii. 64 ; measures, ii. 

So, etc., 137,' 139. 
Prdkrita-kdmadhenu , ii. 44. 
f'rdkrita-chandrikd , ii. 42, 44. 
PrdkritadankchvarcL, ii. 44. 
Prdkfitomu nor a / r d, ii. 21, 42. 
Prdki'ita-pi> :!a, ii. 21, 60. 

Prd 7 rita-prakdsa, ii. 44. 

Prakati, 254, 261, 266, etc., 286, 363, 
373, 3S0, 431, 436, 437,448; metre, 
ii. 145. 

Prakriyd -/• inmudi, ii. 10, 13, 20, 36, 
39 - 

Prakriyd-ratna , ii. 45, 

T'rama, 310, 349. 

Pramada in. ii. 138, 143. 

Pramada, 448. 

Framdua, 253, 287. See Evidence. 
Pramani, m. ii. 68, 107. 

Pramanika m. ii. 141. 

Prameya, 287. 

Pramit.ihsharii ///. ii. 78, 100, 142. 

Pi amuse, ii. 181. 

Prainudita-vadand ?n. ii. 142. 

Prana, i. 209. 364.. 37.0, 380; ii. 345 ; a 
measure of time, i. 540, 541. 
Prdri.ignihotnij 79. 

Pn : nihotn i * upan is had\ 86 . 

Pr inamaya (%:ra), 395. 

Prdna-samzi<da or prd»a-vniyd, 352. 

T <anas, the five, 209, (vdyusj, 397. 
Prapethaka, 54, 65, 72, 75, bo, 82. 
Prasdda , ii. 36, 39, 41, 45. 
Prap'asta-pdda, 282. 

Pi.i/na, 65, 66, 68. 

Praina-koshlhly ii. 432. 

Pin ‘wMtpanistiad) 83,85,123,257,351. 
Prasrili, a measure, 533, etc. 
Prastara-pajikti rn. ii. 136. 

Prasiha, i. 98, 533, etc. 
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Prasthdna-bhcda, 12, 17, 106. 
Pratapa-dhavala-deva, ii. 256, etc. 
Pratardana, 22, 4S, 364. 

Pratibhasika, 361. 

Pratijna, 314. 

Pratimandala, ii. 350. 

Pratipa, ii. 45. 

Pratisankhyanirodha, 421. 

Pratishtha m. ii. 136, 141. 

Prat itciks hard, 486. 

Prativasudevas, the 9 Jaina, ii. 196. 
Pratiyogi, 309. 

Fratyabhijna-dars'ana, 433. 

Pratyapub in. ii. 146. 

Pratyaya, 419. 

Pratyaya-sarga, 259. 
Praudha-manorama, ii. 12, 39. 
Pravaha, 205. 

Pravahane, 75. 

Pravara, ii. 269. 

Pravara-lalitd m. ii. 144. 

Pravrittaka m. ii. 71, 138. 

Pravritti, 310, 406. 

Prayojana, 312. 

Pretyabhava, 311. 

Priests, sixteen required at a great 
solemnity, 347. 

Prithivk 67, 397. 

Frithu, i. 155 ; ii. 196. 
Frithudaka-swarni, ii. 334, 345> 349? 

380, 411, 421, 422. 

Prithuyafas, ii. 430, 432. 

Prithwi in, ii. 144. 

Priya m. ii. 141. 

Priyamedha, 37. 

Priyamvadd, in. ii. 142. 

Property, King’s, in the soil, 345 * 
Prose, Sanskrit, ii. 120. 

Prosody, Sanskrit, ii. 63, 65; writers 
on, ii. 58, 59, etc. 

Ptolemy, ii. 289, 305, etc.; 337 » etc.; 

351,362,476. 

Pudgala, 406, 410, 447. 
Pudgaldstikaya, 409. 

Puga, the, 492, 505. 

Fubstya, 470. 

Puli a, ii. 341, 365, 3S4, 433 - . , 

PniUa-sidcUtdnta ,ii. 341. fePauhsaS. 

I Pulitsha, 76. 

j Punarvasu, ii. 292, 340, 343. 
Punarbhoga, 311. 

Punamtpatti, 311. 

Puridrr 5 a ii. 164. 

Punjnraja, ii. 20, 41. 

; Puns, 256. 

; Purdiia weight, i. 530, 532. 

Purdn.n, i. 10, II, 55, 58, 60, 65, 85, 
M l > ii* 5> T 7* .. „ 

Purastad-jy.vaslunati m. ji. 136. 
Pumstad vrihati in. ii. 130. 
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Pura-ushnih m. ii. 136. 

Puri^aya, 369. 

Purnachandra, ii. 45. 

Purna-prajnas, the, 359. 
Purna-vainds'ikas, 417. 

Purohita, i. 39; iu 275. 

Purusha, 43, 81,82, 256, 369, 373,428. 
I urushakdra, ii. 45. 

Purusha-medha, 9, 50, 55, 117, 333. 
Purusha-siikta, 31,81. 115, 121, 183, 
p 2 ° 5 ’ 3 35 . .. 

l urushottama, ii. 19, 44, 50. 
Purushottama-deva, ii. 38, 54. 
Purva-bhadrapada, i. 214; ii. 301. 
Purva-mimansd, 239, 319, etc., 350. 
Purva-paksha, 326. 

Purva-phalgun { ii. 295. 

Purvasuadha, ii. 299. 

Pit 7 va - tdpaniya -ttpa <: ishad, 86. 
Purva-varsha (Jaina), ii. 187. 

Pushan, 26, 29, 22S. 

Pushkala measure, 533, 534. 
Pushpadaina m. ii. 144. 

Pushpitdgrd m. ii. 96, 112, 116, 
Pushya, ii. 293. 
j ula m. ii, 142, 

Putra. 7S. 

1 utrajiva, 152. 

Q- 

Qualities, 261, 299. See Guna. 

R. 

Rabb ul wajh, ii. 325. 

Habhasa, ii! 49, 54. 

^abhasapal;,, ii. 19. 

Rada (Radha?), ii. 159. 

Ruddha m. ii. 84, 139. 

Rudhd, i. 21 r, ii. 32. 

Radha, brahmans of, ii. 167, etc. 
Rddhdvallabhi, 21 1. 

Rudhalq-ishna, ii. 43. 

Ragliavananda, 324. 

dgkavapdndaz'fya, ii. 89, 92. 
Rughunan -nnacharya-sii omani* ii. - 2. 
Raghimandarui-bli.itiacharya, i. 4 ^ 4 » 
n 47 /, 480, 483, 489, 53-etc., 541. 
Ka^hir iiha-chakravarti, ii. 5-. 
Raghundtba-siroma^i, 284. 489. 
v nia, i. l8y’ 207, 21S; ii. 7^ 
?i, 1 12, elc. 

Rug, ii. 32 . 

R^Uasanandi {?), ii. 42. 

^vahasya, 83. 

has \ 7 k man a. 35 2. 

j$ 4 » 3 S- .. 

Riija-deva, 11. 50. 

Rajaka clas?, ii. 164. 


R&iq-mdrtanda , i. 248, 536; ii. 416. 
Rdja-iiighanta, ii. 19. 

Rajapala, ii. 24S, 249. 

Rajaputra, ii. 160. 

Rajas, 261. 

Raja-sarshapa weight, 529. 

Rdjasuya, 49, 54. 66. 

Rdjadarangini , ii. 177. 

Raja-varttika , 247. 

Rajika weight, 530, 532. 

Raj 11, ii. 198. 

Rakshamalia, ii. 237, 242, etc. 
Rakshita, ii. 38. 

Rakshoghna lamp, 205. 

Raktikd weight, 529, etc. 

Rama, i. 25/100; ii. 177 ; worshippers 
of, i. 25, 100, 131, 211; the gram¬ 
marian, ii. 45. 

Rdmabhadra, ii. 43- 
Ramabhadra-nydyalankara, 4S3. 
Ramachandra, i. 211, the grammarian, 
ii. 10,39.44; the astronomer, ii. 7 33. 
Rdvuichandrikd , ii. 92. 

Rdmacham.ua, ii. 62. 

Rdmadisa, ii. 42. 

Rdmadeva-misra, ii. 45. 

Ramakanta, ii. 44. 

RamakiRhnn, i. 242, 246; ii. 407. 
Ramakrih aa-deva, ii. 408. 

Rani: :.nshna-dlkshitn, 361. 
Ramalingakriti, 283. 

Rdma-mohau Raya(Rammohun Roy), 

357 - 

Rdmananda, i. 300; 11. 43, 53 - 
Ram a-ndrdyana, ii. 44. 

Ramd-natha, ii. 42. 

Rd mandth a-vidy a - vac h aspati, i. 484; 

ii. 52 (Ramd-natha V. ?). 
Ramani,-d m. ii. 141. 

Ramanuja, i. 359, 43 °> 439 i ii-** s 5 - 
Ramanujas, the, 211, 439. 
Rama-nydydiankdra, ii. 4.3. 
Rdma-prasddn-tarkal ank dra, ; i. 53. 
Rdmaprasdda t arkavagisa, ii. 43. 
Rama-raja, ii. 69. 

Rdmdsrama. ii. 50, 51, 53. . 

Ram* ■ -t*ip> :'i 1 - :tpo ulskad , 88, 99,131. 
Ran i a - la 1 ka va g Isa, ii. 43, ^2. 

Rdma tirtha, 360^ 361, 36a. 
Rdmdvc.\:j of 'Vidasiddoii, ii. 85, 92; 
of Vaimiki, i. 1S0. 470; ii. 92, 94; 
of Bau.R’ynna, : i. 92. 
Rt}r'*ti-vv&k<rrava> h* 45 
Rambha m. ii. 141. 

Rameffwarn, ii. 44 ? 53; 

Rana-rai 1 ga- n».i ha, 248. 

Rau.iyauiyas, 16, 106, 352. 

Randii. m. ii. t >7« 

Rangandtha, . 360, 36 2 ; ii. 285. 348, 
379 . 4 ° 7 j 4 °^* 
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Rangaraja-dikshita, 362. 

Rantideva, ii. 19, 54. 

Rasamula in. ii. 140. 

Rasamanjari, ii. 87. 

Rases'waras, the, 433. 

Rathantara, 229. 

Rathoddhata m. ii. 95, 142. 

Rati m. ii. 141. 

Ratikdnta-tarkavagfsa, ii. 43. 
Ratnagarbha, ii. 314. 

Ratnakosha , ii. 19, 54. 

Rainamdid, a dictionary, ii. 19, 545 a 
grammar, ii. 44; an astronomical 
work, ii. 284, 319. 

Ratti, rattika, a weight, 529, etc. 
Raumaka language, 340. 

Ra-vipula in. ii. 140. 
Raya-mukuta-mani, ii. 17, 5 °> S 1 * 
Recorde, Robert, ii. 3S7, 390. 
Regions of the world according to the 
Jainas, ii. 199, etc. 

Rek, a measure, 536. 

Rekhtah, ii. 32. 

Rei?u, a measure, 538. 

Revati, ii. 285, 288, etc., 302, 417. 
Rice, used at the nuptial ceremonies, 
227. 

Rich, 12, 17, 49, So, 107, 1S4, 334. 
Rigveda, i. 12, 17, etc., ic6, 353, etc.; 
passage on the burning of widows, 
i. 135. 137; followers of, ii. 230. 
Risha, ii. ,02. 

Rishabhn, the Jina, ii. 187, 2S0. 
ljtishabha-gaja-\ ila. iia m. ii. 1 43- 
Rishiof a mantra, 18, 19,50,66,73,111. 
Rishis, seven, ii. 307, 310, 312, etc. 
Rishya/ringa, 470. 

Hit 11, 540, 541. 

Rituals, 338, 339. 

Rivers, holy, 154, 155. 

Rohidas'wa, 22. 

Rohiui, ii. 291, 310, 315- 
Ri ia /;/. ii. 82, 83, 139. 

Ri■r-iaka-siddhdrUa y ii. 339 , 34°: 3 6t - 

428, 432. 

Romusd, 21. 

Ruclur/t :n. ii. 104, 117, 140, M 3 * 
Kiidaki, the Persian poet, ii. 148. 
ftudimcntal cre.dum (SYmkhya), 257, 
258. 

Rudra, 1 . 27, 29, 132, 149, * 59. 2 3 °S 
the grammarian, ii. 19, 54* 
lludragi, 195. 

Rod IMS, 28, 34, 67, 221. 

Rudrayimahi 'rnira, ii. 157. etc. 
Rukmavatlii. 99, 142. 

Rupa, 420. 

Rn/a-mddd ii. 44. 

Ki'i: a-malt ■ ii. J42. 

Kupa-skandba. 418. 


S. 


S'abara-lhdshya, 321. 

S'abara-swami, 321, 322. 

S'abari dialect, ii. 62. 

S'abda, S'abda, 329, 427. 
Rabda-ghoskd , ii. 43. 

S abda-kaustnbha , ii. 12, 38, 39. 

Sabddnusdsana , ii. 41. 

Sabda-ratna , ii. 13, 39. 

Sabda-ratitdvali) ii. 52. 

S'abddrnava, ii. 19, 54. 

S’a bdaiakli-prahds ikd , 284. 
S?ubderrdudckh>ira, ii. 13, 39. 
SdbdiMbharana, ii. 45. 

Sachiguna, 38. 

Sacraments, the five great, 166, etc.; 
viz , 1st, study of the Veda, 160, etc.; 
2nd, sacrifice to the deities, 166, etc.; 
3rd, sacrifice to the Manes, 181, etc.; 
4U1, sacrifice to the spirits, 205, etc.; 
5th, hospitality, 217, etc. 
Sadananda, 361, 428. 

Sadhana, 314, 4 C ^- 
Sadhya (in logic), 314, 406. 

Sadhyas, the, 34, 184. 

Sadlki'yahs, the, ii. 206. 

Sddrisya, 286. 

Sadyukti-m uktdva//, 283. 

Sagara, the sons of, 374. 

Sagara (Jaina terra), ii. 194. 

| Sahadeva, 41. 

I Sahas, 215. 

| Sahasya, 215. 

Sdbiiyc.- !arpana % ii. 62, 89. 
j SahoLija, 134. 

I S'ailasikhd m. ii. 144. 

: Saitava, ii. 59. 

S'aiva sect, the, i. 100, 210, 211, 430; 
1 n. 177 - 

I S'aiva-dar^ana, 433, 434. 

I S aka (des'a), ii. 159. 

S aka dwfpa, ii. 159. 

S'aku era. ii. 427* etc. 

S'akalya, i. 13, 63. 162 5 45 > 

i 284, 314, 3iC> 33 6 5 s'Aklia, 1. i 7 » 
105; s.-mhita, ii. 284, 293, 314, 33 r - 
; Sakambh;trt, ii 83, 210, 212. 
i SVd apurni, 13. 

S aktiri dialect, ii. 62. 
j Shkata-bheda, ii. 20 1. 

S'akatiyana, ii. 6, 36, 45. 

S'ak-iyanya, 71. 

I Sakha, in a^trdogy, ii. 430. 

! S'akhas of the V- las, 12, etc., 105, 
10C, 148, 192, 333 - 
Sakhera, ii. 160. 

: S'akkan m. ii. 143 
; S'dk-ba (?), a measure, 537. 

SVkias, the. 10O, 210, 211 - 
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S'akti, i. 25, 210, 286, 440; ii. 103. 

S akuntald, ii. 123. 

S'akya, S'akya-sinha, i. 323, 414; ii. 

186. 278, 279. 

S'dkyas, the 337, 341. 

Sala, a weight, 532. 

S'alagrama (ammonite), 173. 

Salila-nidhi m. ii. 145* 

S'alini m. ii. 94, 142. 

S'alivahana, ii. 81, 427, 428. 

Salma, ii. 464. 

Salman, ii. 306. 

Salura in. ii. 145. 

Samadhi, 139, 247. 

Samagas, 15, 105. 

Saman, 12, 72, 1:0, 1S4, 229, 334. 
Samana air, 209. 

Samanseans, ii. 181, 182, 183. 

Saman! m. ii. 68, 107. 

Samanika m. ii. 141. 

Saman id , ii. 45. 

Samanya, 308. 

Samasodhana, ii. 392. 

Samaslavas, 62. 

Samavaya, 288, 309. 

S&ma-vsda , 9, 11, 15* 7 *» e ^ c *» io 5 > 
120, 226, 233, 334- 
Samavediya priests, 7~» 22 4* 
SAmba-purdna , 144. 

Sambandha, 287. 

Sambhava, 329. 

Sambhava, the Jina, ii. 1S8. 
Sambhavi, 427. 

Sambher, ii. 83. 

S'ambhu m. ii. 145. 

Sambhu (?) in. ii. 144 * 

S'ambhu, ii. 240, 241. 

Samet-aikhara, ii. 191. 

Sami, 179, 188, 230 
Samiti, 449. 

Sammoha *n. ii. 141- 
Samprasdda, 370. 

S vmraj, sAmrljya, 34. 

Samudratara m. ii. I 4 *b 
Sara vn ha; 205. 

Samvara, 406. 447. 44 ^* 

Sa mva ry a -v*<{V ( U 35 2 • 

Samvaria, 36, 469. 

Samvat, in inscriptions, sometimes 
denote- the year of tli reign, iL 
2 :i<\ :.;8; th: era, ri* 4 2 7 > 

Samvat sara, 52? 82. 

Samyar dare ana. 445 * 

Samvag-jnana, 445 - 
Samvak charitra, 445. 

San aka, 147, 162. 

Sanandana, 162. 

Sonasruta, 41. 

Snnatana, 162. 

Sanatkumaia, 10, 75, 3^8. 


Sandhya, 39S. 

Sandila (?), ii. 167. 

S'andilya, 43S. 

S'dndUya-sdiras , 438. 

Sdndilya-vidyd , 352. 

Sanga, 450. _ 

Sangama, i. 325; n. 22, 220. 

Sangiti m. ii. 1 37 » 

Sangraha, 247, 325. 

Sangra.hu ui-ratna, ii. ^98. 

Sanhita in astrology, ii. 43 °* 

Sank ltd, 12. IV of the Rig-veda, 17, 
etc.; of the White \*ajurveda, 49, 
etc.; of the Black Yajurveda, 65, 
etc. ; of the Samaveda, 7 2 3 etc.; of 
the Athcrvaveda, So, etc. 

Sanjivi, 64. 

Sanjna-skandha, 419* 

Sanjnin, 447. 

Sanjuta in. ii. 142. 

Sankalpa, 134. , 

S'ankara, i. 11, 42, 53 > 5 6 > 6 9 r S°> * 4 , 
89, 94. i 57 : 2I0 > 2 45> 3 - 3 ) 357 .480: 
ii. 16, 86, 103, 104, 185. 

Sankara (?) dialect, ii. 62. 
S'ankara-mis'ra, 2S2, 2S3. 

Sanhar.:-:ijiya, i. 93 » I 57 > 2I2 » 433 > 
ii. 86. 

Sankarshana, 439 > 44 °- 
S'ankha, 339, 4 ° 9 - 
S'anktia-daraka, ii. 160. 

S'ankha-kara, ii. 160. 

S'ankhanari m. ii. 141. 

S'ankhan, ii. 160. 

S ankhayana, 1 3, 90 * , 

Sankhya philosophy, i. - 4 °’ '■> 3^3 * 

ii. 17;. 197 ; derivation 01 the word, 
i. 241. 

Sdnkhy ; bhdsh va, 243, 245. 

Sdnhhvaah ; ;uiirikd, 246. _ 

Sdnh/lya-/’ ■; : 7 nK l 245, etc.; u. 6S ; 

translated, i. 272, etc. 

Sdu kh yakau m::M t 246. 
Snitkhyd-parwdna, 528, etc. 

Sdnhhva-pa'.::hana, 243, 24 b 2 47 . 
etc. 

Sdnhhya- Mra, 243, etc. 

Sdukya-tattwa-h.uuniiai, 246. 
SanktAmn, a r»u v-uve of lime, 541. 
Sankjiti ni. ii. Mv 

Sav.ksh.fa-id > 3 °°* 

Sankshib^-idra, n. 43 * 

S'ankum'Ut in. it. 1 37* 

Sanmaulikn Kay.- ' is, 11, 160. 

Satin : *%?-nfanisk id, S6. 

Sannyasi, ii. 182. 

Sansdrdvarta , ii. 19. 

San-Kva, 3.12. ... 

San^kara, i.;v*/. yx\ 430,433;». 

kara-skj.ndh'b 419. 
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Sanskrita, ii. I, 3; derivation of the 
word, 2. 

Sanstara-pankti m. ii. 136. 

Sanyoga, 287. 

Sanyukta m. ii. 142. 

Sapindana, 195, 19& 
Saptabhanga-naya, 450, cf. .410. 
Sapta-chitika, 205. 

Sapta-sall, ii. 67. 

Sara, ii. 13$. 

Sarabha, a metre, ii. 143 : a monster, 
ii. 321. 

S'arad, 215. 

Saranifita , ii. 44. 

Saranadeva, ii. 45. 

Sarandtha (SAradtb), ii. 249. 

Saranga m. ii. 142. 

Sdrangaka,-gika in. ii. 143. 

Sarangi m. ii. 141. 

Saras! m. ii. 145. 

Sdrasutuiari , ii. 51. * 

Sdraswom } ii. 14. 

Sa raswata Br&hmans, ii. 159^ J 6S, 
192; nation and language, ii. 21, 
63, 192. 

Saraswatf, a river, i. 154; ii. 21. 
Saraswati, the goddess, 170, 231. 
Saraswati-bala-i ini', ii. 20. 

Saras:; /; kanthdbharana, ii. 21 , 45* 
SarasiL'tUi-prakriyd, ii. 41. 

Sdravati m. ii. 142. % 

Sarayu river, 174. 

S'drdula ;//. ii. 144. 

S'ardula-lahta in. ii. 144. 
S'drdula-vikridita m. ii. IOI, 127, 
etc., 144. 

Sarfah, ii. 295. 

S'arira, 352, 365. 

S'drlra ha - binary a - vilhdga, 35^. 

S''driraku-mlm iusd, 86, 352, etc. 
S'drimka-mhndnsd-bh&shya , 358. 

S'driraku - mlmdnsd-sutra t 352, etc. 
S'dHraju!ra y 352. 

S ir/ra-sdtra-s:rdriha^chandnkd , 360. 
Sarja, 41. 

S'arkardkshya, 76. 

Sarrnan, a common termination of 
proper names, ii. 108, 267. 
Sarmanes, ii. 183. 

SYirngadhara, ii. 212. 
S'drngadhctra-paddkaH , ii. 211* 

S'drngi m. ii. 141. 

Saroja, ii. 135. 

Sirshapa, 530. 

Sdru in. ii. 141. 

San ,: -dariana-sang ra ha y 265, 301, 
303,'322, 415, 433* 444* 45^>- 
Sarvadhura, ii. 19, 50. 
Samjnatma-giri, 360. 

Sarvajnatwa, 433. 
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Sarvamedha, 50, 51. 

Sari'dnanda, ii. 50. 

Sarva-vaindiikas, 417. 

Sarva-varman, ii. 42. 
San>opanishat-sdra y 88 . 
Sarvoru-trivedi, i. 473; ii. 211, 215, 

,?53* 

S'aryata, 36. 

S'asi in. ii. 141. 

S'a^i-kala m. ii. 143. 

S'as'i-vadana in. ii. 141, 145. 

S'astra, 414. 

S'dstra-dlpikdy 322, 324. 

S'dstra-sidd/tdnta-lesa-sangra/ia, 362. 
Sas'wata, ii. 19, 49, 54. 

'S aswati, 21. 

Sat, 30. 

S'atabhishd, ii. 301, 319. 

Satali-pankti m. ii. 136. 

S’atakas 0/ fihartrihari, ii. 155, 156. 
S'atamdna, a weight, 530. 

S'atananda, ii.338, 342, 359, 435, 438. 
S'atdnika, 36. 

Satupatha-brdh mana y 53> 5^» 9 1 * 
S'atarupa, 58. 

S atatapa, 469. 

Satf, i. 133, etc. ; metre, ii. 141. 
Satovrihati, in. ii. 136. 

Satrajit, 36. 

S'atrunjaya, ii. 193. 

Sat-sdi , ii. 80, 81. 

Sattwa, 261. 

Satwats, the, 34. 

Saturn, the planet, oblation to, 172. 
Satyahavya, 38. 

Satyakama, 33, 85, 366, 369. 

Sdtyaki, ii. 74. 

Satyavaha, 84. 

I Satya-vidyd, 352. 

1 Satyayajna, 76. 1 

Saugatas, sect of, i. 413; ii. 172. 

1 Saumya in. ii. 79, 138. 

S'aunaka, 10, 20, 4., 84, 106, 366. 
S'aunak (ya-^akhd, 1 6, 84, 106. 

Saura day, ii. 364. 

Sauras, the, 210, 212. 

Saurabhaka m, ii. 118, 146. 

! S'auraseni dialect, 11. 6t. 

Saur.t.ditra metre, ii. 80, Si, 139. 

! Sauia-sidd/idnla , ii. 334, 34^> 344, 
432, 436. 

, S'aurpandyya, 62. 

| Saury ay ani, 85. 

! Sautrdmal.n', 50, 54. 

SautrAntikas, the, 415, 4*6. 

Savami day, ii. 364; month, i. 125. 

| Savarna, ii. 167. 
j Savin i, 27, 31. 230, 233. 

Sdvitrl, 28. 

I Savya, 21. 
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Sayariachdrya, i. 17, 27, 32, 42, 67, 
74> 83, 89, 326; ii. 9, 41, 22S. -to 
M adhavach d ry a. 

Seasons, the six, 213. 

Sectaries, Indian philosophical, 402, 

^ etc. 

Sects, religions, of the Hindus, 209, etc. 
Self-immolation, 133, etc., 346. 
Senaka, ii. 45. 

Ser, a measure, 536. 

Sesd in. ii. 141. 

S’esha m. ii. 141. 

S'esha, the serpent, 247. 

S'eshanaga, i. 96, 125; ii. 5S. 
SeS'wara-sankhya, 24S. 

Setika, a measure, 534. 

Seven Rishis, i. 241 ; ii. 307, 310; 

their motion, it 312, etc. 

Seven steps, the, 231; seven worlds, 


H7- 

Shadayat-na, 420. 

Shddmdn, Mfrzd, il 207. 

X hadvima-brdkmana, 74, 120. 
Shahjahan, ii. 22, 63, 2S0. 

Shai, ii. 390. 

Shanak (Charaka?), ii. 461. 
Shanzabah, ii. 150. 

Sharatan, ii. 2S9. 

Shari, a measure, 533. 

^hashurd (susrula?), ii. 461. 

Shatpada m. ii. 139. 

Sha^padikd m. ii. 8::, 139. 

Shaulah, ii. 299, 

Sheaths of the soul, 305. 

Slh'uhs, the, ii. 202, etc. 

•Stioda v aka!11 -vuiy> f, 352. 

Siddhaka m. ii. 143. 

Siddhdnt.i, 313, 326. 

Siddkdnta-chandrikd, ii. 41. 

*$ iddi dn in - ka JpaU iru t 362. 
Siddhanta-kaumudi , it. 12, 20, 36, 39. 
.SiddJ: •nta-muktih>aU y 284. 

Siddhd nta - sank itd-sdra-saimukchaya, 
ii. 406. 

k''ddhdnta - sdrvabhaitma , ii. 2S4, 286, 
c 309, 315. 35.5, 348, 352, 4°9* _ 

*■> tddhdnta-hromani , ii. 2S4, etc., 3°^» 
33B 345* etc., 377, 406, 408, 416. 
Siddhdvhi'Sundtmi, ii. 286, 287, 406. 
»S /ddhd nta - tatfcva-vkti A/, ii. 407. Set 
Tcttwa-viveka. 

. Sidaiiantthe five, ii. 340, 359, 43 2 * 
Siddhariln, ii. 224, 278. 

Sjcu. Chinese, ii. 281. 

^jgrabodha, ii. 44, 

S jgrochcha, ii. 352. 

S'ikha tv. ii*. 79,' 85, 138. 130, i.p . 
S'ir-aniji ii. 103, 132, 13;> *44* 
Sikhs, Jicir sacred writ' i ;.;s, iu 63. 
fiks/id, ii. 41. 



Sildra, house of, 472, 486, 48S. 

Silk, silkworms, ii. 164. 

Silvester II., pope, ii. 440. 

Simdk ul a‘zil, ii. 296. 

Sitnan, 45. 

Simeo Sethus, ii. 152. 

Sind-hindy ii. 3S5, 454, 459, 460. 
Sindhu, ii. 265. 

Sindhudvvipa, 22, 108. 

Sinhalao in. ii. 140. 

Sinha-ndda in. ii. 143. 

Sinhavaioka in. ii. 140. 

Sinhavikrdnta m. ii. 129, 145. 

Sinhini m. ii. 138. 

Sinhonnatd m. ii. 143. 

S'ira-deva, ii. 39. 

Slrsha n. ii. 141. 

Sfsa m. ii. 141. 

S'isira, 213, 215. 

S'isupdla, ii. 73. 

S’Uup&la-bcuihay ii. 73, etc., 109, etc., 
119. 

Ska, 2ii. 

S'iva, i. 132, 144, 188, 195, 210, 211 ; 

ii. 221, 227. 

S'iva, ii. 103. 

S'iva-bhdgavatas, 430. 

S'ivu-bhattu, ii. 13. 

S'ivaddsa, ii. 42, 79. 

S'ivadeva, ii. 45. 

S'rvdgama, 430. 
S'ivarama-chakravartt ii. 42. 
S'iva-svvdmi, ii. 45. 

S'ivi, 22, 39, 85. 

Skanda-upanisliad, roi. 

Skandha m. ii. 137. 

Skandhas, the Buddhist, 418. 
Skandhogrivd (-0 vi. ii. i 3 l } - 
S'loka in ii. 64. 107, 108. 

S\/oka-7\h'iiikd , 325. 

Sm arena, 310. 

Smdrta-bhattachdrya, 4 71. 

Snuiti. 328, 337. 374. 384, 466. 
Smfiti-chtinunka^ 473, 479. 

Stnriti -1 < ri ndvt 1 //, 484. 

Smrtti-sd; 4/2. 

Smritidattu a, 483. 

Svirity t did-sd \i , 472. 

S obhd vi. ii. 145. 

S'obhdvati tn. ii. 143. 

Solar race, ii. 253, 278. 

Soli, a measure, 536. 

Soiinu*, it. 181. 

Solstitial points, ..apposed situation 
of, 81, 99, (21, 127. etc. 

Soma, the deity, S 16-’. 182, 1S2, 
lilS, 22J, 230, 408. 

Soma (the acid asetepias), 25, 543. 
Soinabhupaln, ii. 243. 

Somalia. 41. 
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Somakara, i. 125; ii. 58. 

Soman&tha (an author), 324, 
Somanatha in Gujrat, ii. 82. 

Somarajl in. ii. 141. 

Soma-siddhdnta , ii. 331, 336. 
Somasushman, 36. 

Somdwaru-devadi, ii. 241. 
Sommonacodom, ii. 175. 

Soiuttii i in ii. So, 81, 139* 

Soul, i. 45; in the Sankhya, i. 256, 
267, etc. ; in the Nyaya, 28S; in the 
Vedanta, 378, 388, 395, 398; in 
the Jaina doctrine, i. 406, 410, ii. 
174; in the Buddhist, i. 418. 

Sound, its eternity, 305, 313, 330, 
etc., 372. 

Sources of knowledge. See Evidence. 
.Spurrfa, 420. 

Sphota, 331, 373. 

Sphotayana, ii. 45. 

Sphuta, ii. 2S5, 347, 356, 4 11. 
Sphuta-sara, ii. 336. 

Sphuta-siddhdnta , ii. 344, 358. 

Spots in the moon, ii. 218. 

S'raddhn, 400. 

S'rAddlui, 137. i8l, J9S» <-te. 

Sracdhara m. ii. 106, 145. 
S'r&ddha-vivek. 7, 4S2. 

Sragvinl in. ii. 106, 142. 

Sraj m. ii. 143. 

S'ramana, ii. 1 7 S> *82. 

S'rav lea, ii. 175. 

Sravar/a, 98. 

S'rav; n a, ii. 300, 315* 

S'ravishtha, 98. 

•S'reni, the, 4? 2 , 5 ° 5 > 5 ° 7 ' 

S'renika m. ii. 142. 

S'reyas, 425. 

S'rt in. ii. 14 1 J 4 2 - 
S'nballa' lia .'k' rya, ii. 43* 

S'ribhad , ii. 45. 

S'lich.’mj.a-deva', ii. 253. 

S'ridhara, ii. 379 > 3 ^°> 4 °S» 4 22 > 4 2 3 > 
4 SI- 

S’ridharacharya, 473. 
S'.idhara-chakravarti, ii. 44. 
S'rfdhara-swdmi, ii. 105, 314. 
S'nharshn, ii. 76, 89, 95; the Kannv.j 
brahman, 167. 

S'rikardchdrya, 472, 4S4, 

S'rfk ; i si 1 n a - larka 1 an ka i - ■. 472,481 ,482 . ; 
S'rlr.a 1 i.-ic i .'rya* '-hudanami, 472, 482. 
S'rfpila, ii. 253. 

S'npati, ii. 283, 319. 

S'npaii-d ut. , ii. 42. 

S'npiua m. ii. 142 

S'rishena, ii. 339, 341, 357 > 4 2 ®, 

433 - . . 

Sfishtidhara, ii. 

S'rivaua, ii. 189. 


S'mta (Jaina term), 445. 

S' ruia-bodha, ii. 59, 60. 

S'ruti, 337, 466. 

Stanza in Sanskrit poetry, how com¬ 
posed, ii. 64. 

Stephanus Byzantinus, ii. 1S1. 
Sthavara, 406, 447. 

Sthiti, 448. 

.Sthili-Mluivaku, 307. 

Sthula-sanra, 395, 442. 

Strabo, his account of Indian classes, 
ii. 176, 180. 

Strf m. ii. 141. 

Subandliu, i. 282; ii. 89, 120, etc. 
Subhadraka in. ii. 143. 

S'ubhanga, ii. 19. 

Subhdshita -ra (na-san dob a , ii. 48, 416. 
Subhiiti-chandra, ii. 45, 50. 

Subodhinl (a title of various works), 
i. 360. 362, 485 ; ii. 43. 

Substances, nine, of the Vairfeshika 
system, 293. 

Subtile frame, investing the soul, 258, 
395, 442. 

S'uchi (name of a month), 215. 

.Sudan, 36, 41. 

S'udd ha-gayapati, 2F2. 
S'uddha-s'rotriya-brahmanas, ii, 168. 
S'udd ha-vinij //.. ii. 142. 
S'uddha-virad-rishabha m. ii. 146. 
S'uddhodana, ii. 186. 

Sudha 77/. ii. 144. 

Sudhakara, ii. 45. 

Sudhanwa, 323. 

Sudharma-swamf, ii. 194, 277, 27S. 
Suddhdsubod/,<1 (/], ii. 44. 

S'udras, ii. 15S, 160, etc. 

Sugata, i. 329; ii. 186, 224. 

Sugi'ti m. ii. 13S. 

Suicide, legal, 133, etc., 189, 346. 
S'uka, 93, 162. 

Sukarman, 15. 

Sukesa, S5. 

Sukesnra in. ii. 143. 

S ukiabaias, the nine jaina, ii. 196. 
S'uklambaras, ii. 19S* 

S'ukra, regent of the planet Venus, 

1 3$, 408, name of a month, 215, 
Sukshma-sarira, 257, 395, 442. 

' 'Icta, 17, 80. Si. 

S'uJapani, 468, 473, 4S6. 

Sumaht’ 1 m. ii. 141. 

Sumanika m. ii. 141. 

Smnantu, 12, 15, 16,470. 
S'umbhadeafa, ii. 159. 

Smnukhi in. ii. 142. 

Sun, the, 26, 64, 148, 151; worship¬ 
pers of, 210, 212. 

S’unah t pha, 21. 
s‘ mu aka, 84. 
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rtmandim in. ii. 143. 

Sunapha, ii. 477, 479. 

Sundara, Similar,- a Hindi poet, n. 

22, 87. 

Sundardnanda, ii. 53. 

Sundari m. ii. 117, 145. 

Suudari •tdpani or Sundarl-upaui i!iad } 
, 101, 132. 

Sunnis, the, ii, aoj. etc, 

S'unya, 372. 

Supadma, ii, 44, 52. 
Supadma-dkdtupdtha , ii. 44. 
Supadma-makaranda, ii. 44. 
Supadma~parUish\a, ii. 44. 

Supavitrd in, ii. 143. 

Supratishtlia m. ii. 141. 

Supriya, ii. 135. 

Surnblu, the row, 207, 2lS. 

Surasa vu ii.' 144. 

S'urasena, ii. 61. 

Sure:Avardchdrya, 56. 

Surpa, a measure, 533. 

Surya, ii. 330, 331. 

Surya, 28, 112. 

Suryaddsa, ii. 379, 380, 385, 405. 
Siiryu-py.'eh ii. 406. 

•Stlrya-siddfuiuta , i, 93, 127; ii. 284, 

e , ctc -> 307, 330, etc., 436. 

Suryasuri, ii, 405, 408. 

Sushadman, 41. 

Sushama in. ii. 142. 

Sushdman, 22. 

Sushena kavirdjfl, ii. 42. 

S'ushmina, 39. 

Sushumna ray, 171, 229: artery, 3S9. 
Suaruid) ii. 461. 

Siita, 12, the caste, ii. 162. 

S'utudri, the river, 154* 

Stilras of Buddhamuni, i. 414* r 
Sutras of Badar&yana or Vyd'-a, i. 


, 352 , etc. 

Sutras of Gotarna, i. 281, etc. 
SUtras of Jaimini, i. 320, ^ic. 
Siitras of Kanada, i. 281, etc. 
Siitras of Kapil a, i. 243, etc. 
Stitras of PaiiGne’ikha, i. -45 
Stitras of Pataniali, i. 247, etc. 
Sutras of Panin’. d. 5 , it . 38. 
Stitras of Piriga’-t, ii. 58. 

Sutras of Vriha.si ati, i. 429, 460. 

SiU wan, 41 

Su'ud, ii. 301 

Suvadan; in. i». ro6, 144. 

Suvama weight, 330, etc. 

Suva-a m. ii. 141. 

Suvrata, 97 

Ewadha , 30, tSi, 195. 

t . ii. 95, 117, 142. 
Vj'V-Thu, K 1. 195. 

Swdir,!. ii. to, 45, 


yol. nr. [essays ii ] 


Svvanaya, 21. 

Swar, 24, 51, 442. 

Swaraj, i. 34; (metre) ii. 137. 

Swarga, 46. 

Swarnagrdma, ii. 159. 

Swastika, ii. 1S8. 

Swdtantrya, 400. 

Swdti, i. 214; ii. 296. 

S way ambhd -brahma. 5 o. 

S wayamprakdidnand a, ii. 40. 

S wayamprakdsdnanda-saraswatl, 362. 
S'wetaketu, i. 48, 75; the bodhisatwa, 
ii. 224. 

S'wetdmbaras, the, 405, 452. 

S'wetaswataro, yr. 

S'wetdswatara-sdkhd, 15, 7 *• 

Swetddzc hit a ra - upanishad , 71, 120 , 257 * 
S'wetotpnb, ii. 415. 

Syddvdda, 450 (cf. 410). 

Syddvdda-mat:jari y 451. 

Syauras, ii. 175. 

S yena-ydg.t, 344. 

S'yenika m. ii. 142. 

Syllogism, Hindu, 314, etc,, 356. 


T. 


Tad, 30. 

Tahdyi, ii. 292. 

Tahrlr-nl-viijasti, ii. 303. 

Tahydt, ii. 292. 

Taijasa-darlra of the Jainas, n. 174 
(cf. i. 398). 

Tnilnnga Brdhmanas, u. i r ». 
Tailangfl language, ii. 29. 

Tailika, ii. 162. 

Taittiriya - d ra ay aka y 6S, 119. 
Taittiriya-brdhmana , 68, 119* I2 4 * 
Taittiriyakas, 15. 

Taittiny.v ' khd, 15, 106, 339 - 
Taittiriya-sanJi 1 u:, 42, 65, etc., 106, 
118,215. 

Taittirlya-upanishad , 68, etc., 88, 119, 

35 1 

Taitti* iya-yajur utday 14, 40, 50, 07, 


215. 

Tdjaka, ii. 3 2 7 , 474 
Tajuddin, ii. 1 54 * 

Tala, ii. i^ 5 - t _ Q 
Tatavakaras, the, 10. 80. 
Tahivakara (Kena) upanhhady 12 < 

Tdli m, iu I 4 1 * 

vi. v- I 4 2 * 

Tanias, 30, 261. 

Tdmbull, ii. 162. 

Tamil language, ii. 27. 

Tdmrak uta (Tdmrakutta?), ii. 160. 
Tdndava, ii. 135 * 

Tamiin, ii. 59 * 

Tdnu va»brdMwana , 74 » I2 °* 

Tanka weight, 552, etc. 
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Tanmatra, 255, 395, 437. 
Tanmatra-sarga, 258. 

Tanti, ii. 160. 

Tantra, in astronomy, ii. 430 ; a 
sacred writing, i. 374, 43^- 
Tantras , the, i. 19, 55, 101, 213 ; ii. 
17, 157, etc.; list of the principal, 
ii. 165. 

Tantraprradipa , ii. 40. 

Tantra vaya class, ii. 160, 161, 162. 
Tanumadhya m. ii. 141. 

Tanwi m. ii. 145. 

Tapaniyas, the, 15. 
Tapaniya-upanishads , 10, 86, 99, 104, 
131. 

Tapas, 67, 407; the month, 9S, 186, 
2 T 3 , 215. 

Tapasya, 213, 21 5. 

Tuppas. ii. 32. 

Tarachandi ii. 256, 257. 

Taraka m. ii. 143. • 

Taralanayanf m. ii. 142. 

Tarjnginl ii. 45. 

Tarapala, ii. 54. 

Tarf, tarfah, ii. 294. 
TdrlkJi-ul-hukatnd , ii. 460, 467. 
Tarka. 316. 

Tarkdbhasa, 317. 

Tarkabhdshd , 283. 

Tarkabhdshd-prakdia , 283. 

TarkabJ: ■ hd-sdra tTianjarl, 283. 
Tarka-scutgraha, 284. 

Tarpana, 137. 

Tata m. ii. 142. 

Tatpana (tatpara?), a measure of time, 

541. 

Tattwa, 312. 427, 432, 446, etc., 450. 
Tattwa - bcdkini, ii. 13, 39. 
Tattworchandra , ii. 14, 36, 39. 
Talh.ua -kaumudi, 246. 

Tathua-samdsa, 244, 245. 
Tathua-vindu , 358. 

Tathcaoincka, ii. 284, 309, 316, 333, 
407. 

Tautatita, 444. 

Ta-vipula m. ii. 140. 

Tejas, 261, 397 > 44 °- 
Tejorji. iu-npanishad\ 86. 

Telinga language, ii. 29, 238. 

Thak'it ben Korrab, ii. 303, 306, 337 - 
Triakura, a surname, ii. 168. 

Tht-i tical Sankhya, 248, 263. 
Thuravya, ii. 291. 

Tikd, 282.. 

Tikd-*arzaswa, ii. 50. 

Tila, 178, etc., 223. 

Tilaka 171. ii. 141. 

Time, 297, 410. 

Tii^d m. ii. 141. 
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I Tirabhukti (Tirhut), i. 390; ii. I, 20. 

I Tirhutiya dialect, ii. 26; writing, ii. 

26, 216, 221. 

Tirindira, 21. 

Tirna m. ii. 141. 

Tirthankara, i. 408; ii. 185. 

Tithi, ii. 320. 

Tittiri, 15. 

Tiware, 11. 

To data-tantra, ii. 158. 

Tola, weight, 531, 534 
Tolaka, weight, 530, etc., 536. 

Tomara m. ii. 142. 

Totaka m. ii. 68, 100, 142. 

Totala, ii. 259. 

Traipunya-upanishad, 101. 

Transmigrations of the soul, 382, 413. 

Trasa, 447. 

Trasadasyu, 21, 22, 108. 

Trasarenu, 52S, 530, 538. 

Triad of gods, 131, 132, 144 , 254. 
Tribhangi m. ii. 140. 

Trich, 334. 

Trikdnda, ii. 48, 49. 

Trikandd-chmldmani , ii. 5 2 - 
Trikan da-mao da7:a, i. 216. 

Trikd nda-sesha, ii. 19, 54 , 62. 
Trikdnda-vh'cka , ii. 52. 

Trilochana-dasa, ii. 42, 53. 
Tripad-anushtubh m. ii. 136, -gaya’n, 
ii. 136, -ushnih, ii. 136, -viraj, ii. 

136. 

Tri-pitaka, 414. 

Tripura-upanishad, 101, 132. 

Tripurl- upaniskad, 10 1. 

Trishtubh m. i. 31, 113, lH;ii. 136, 

142. 

Trita, 25, ill. 

Trivikrama-bhatta, ii. 95, * 22 . 

Trivid, ii. 305. 

Trivedi, 11. 

Trimt, 34 * • 

Truti, a measure of time, 541. 

Tryaruna, 21. 

Tula (a weight), i. 53 * J (the m 
the Zodiac) ii. 426. 

Tulandasa, ii. 85, 92. 

Tiinaka m. ii. 1 43. 

Tunga m. ii. 141. 

Tura, 35, 65. 

Turiya, or highest state of the soul,390. 
Tunishkas, the, ii. 62, 178. 

Twashtni, 29. 

U, 

U* kayavipula m. ii. 13 7 * 
Uchchhishta-ga^apati, 212. 

Udaharana, 314. 

Udamaya, 37. 
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^oana, 209. 

Udayadhavala, ii. 259. 
Udayadityadeva, ii. 265, etc., 272. 
Udayanachdrya, i. 282, 283, 304, 470; 
ii. 16. 

U'JbMd, 345. 

Ucibhijja, 396. 

Uddalalca, 33, 48, 75, 76, 366, 367. 
Uddesa, 285. 

Uddharshini m. ii. 143. 
Uddyotakara-d<&drya, 282. 

Udgata m. ii. 118, 146. 
udgdtbd m. ii. 137. 

Udgatri, 152. 

Udgiti m. ii. 67, 137. 

Uhchya-vritti m. ii. 71, 13S. 

Ediya, ii. 63. 

Udumbara, -546. 

Udvaha, 205. 

Uggaha m. ii. 137. 
jdgra class, ii. 161. 

Ugrasena, 36. 

U'Jnigd?ia y 73, 74, 12a. 
vnyagana, 74, 120. 

Ujjayani, ii. 263, etc., 271, 273, 382, 

tt ^ S * 

Ujjmta, ii. 191. 

Ujjwali m. ii. 142. 

Ukkachhd m. ii. 1 m. 

Ukha, 15. 

Dkthd in. (?) ii. 141. 

Ukthya, 68. 
ii. 44. 

Ullaln 77 i. ii. 82, 139. 

Ulugh Beg, ii. 289, etc. 

Uxnapati, ii. 42. 

Unddi, ii. 8, 54. 

Unddi-kosha^ ii. 54. 

L >h:di-yritti, ii. 44. 

Upachitra m. ii. 78, 142. 

Upachitra in. ii. {45. “ 

Upadana, 420. 
spades a-sah urL 36 1. 

Upadhi, 308. 

m - »• 67, 137- 

{ ; Paha ra, 432. 

1 Pajati m . it 91, 93, 94, 112, 142, 
.. *4f>. 

^Pakc^ala, 366. 

to&ala-vitdyd. 352. 

Upamdlim »*.ii. 143. 

||pamdna, 328. 
j;pamanyu, 76. 

Upanaya, 314. 

vpantshad, 17,4*, etc.,68, 75,83, 122, 
**57; list of ih. upanishads most 
^secl in the Vedanta, 351, 
parishtdd-jyotishmati m. ’i. 136, 

* v nhati, ii. 136 

^ Pasthita m. ii. 142. 


Upasthita-prachupita m. ii. 146. 
Upavarsha, 321, 322, 357. 

Upavedas, ii. 20. 

Upayoga, 446. 

Upendravajra m. ii. 89, 91, 117, 
142. 

Urdu-zaban, ii. 31. 

Urja, 215. 

Uro-vrihati, m. ii. 136. 

Urubhushana, 531. 

Urvaji, 61. 

Us'anas, 13S, 468. 

Ushnih m. i. 31, 32; ii. 136, 141. 
Usij, 21. 

U&nara, 22, 35. 

Utathya, 280, 469. 

Utkachha tn. ii. 83, 139. 

Utkala, i. 537, 53S; ii. 26; Brahmans, 

ii. 159. 

Utkalikd-praya, ii. 120. 

Utkriti in. ii, 145. 

Uipalint vocabul nry, ii. 19, 49; metre. 
143 - 

Utsara m. ii. 143. 

Utsarpim age (of the Jainas), ii. 194. 
Uttara, 326. 

Uttara-bhadrapad i, ii. 301, 302. 
Uttara-grantha , 334. 

Uttara-kuru, 34. 39. 

Uttara-raadra, 34. 

Uttara-mimdnsd, 239, 350, etc., 403. 
Uttara-phalguni, i. 214; ii. 295. 
Uttbra-tApaniya , 86 . 

Uttararchika, 120. 

Ultardshdcjha, ii. 299. 

Uvata, 49, 89. 


V. 


Vach, hymn ascribed to, 28, 113. 
Vachaknu, 63, 

Vachakuti (?), 162. 

Vdchaspati, ii. 19, 54* 
Vdohaspati-bhaitacharya, 471. 
Vdchaspati-m ira, i. 246, 248, 2S 2. 
2S3. 358; the legist, 471, 535. 

tf 

V.ubhdshikas, the, 415, 416. 
Vaidarbhi, S5. 

Vaidarbhi dialect, ii. 62. 

Vaidelia class, ii. 162, 

Vaidikas in Bengal, ii. 16S. 

Vaidya, ii. 159. 

Vaijavdpi, 162. 

a commentary, i. 4S >. 1 
lexicon, ii. 19. 

Vaikarika (sarira), ii. 174. 

Vainava, 174. 

\ isakha, 136, 214. 

Vaieampayaiia, 12, 13, 13 
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Vaiseshika philosophy, 239, 240, 253, 
2S0, eic., 405, 411. 
Vaishamya-kauviudi , ii. 53 * 

Vaishnava sect, the, i. 100, 210, 21 1, 
437; ii. 177. 

Vais'wadeva ceremony, 136, 203, 207. 
Vais'wadevi m. ii. 142. 

Vaisvvanara, 367. 

VaUw&nara-vidydy 352. 

Vaisyas, ii. 158, 16c, etc. 

Vah'ya class among the Jainas, i. 403; 

J 75 - .. ’ 0 

Vaitaliya m. ii. 71, 72, 130. 

Vaitaram, 192. 

Vaitarani-dhenu, 192. 

Vaivaswata, 163. 

Vaiy&karo.na-bhtlshana , i. 284 ; ii* 4 °* 
Vaiydkarana-bhiishana-sdra , ii. 40. 

Vaiyakarand-siddhanta-manjilshdy ii. 
40. 

Vajapeya, 49, 54, 66, 348. 

Vajaratna, 36. 

VAjasaneyi-sattHiid-upanishad , 53 * 11 7 * 
Vajasaneyi-yajurveda, 14,48, etc., 116. 
Vdjasa neyi- brdhinana-upanisJiad y 5 ^> 
£ 17 * 

Vdjasaneyins, the, 339, 352, 438. 
Vdjrasravasa, 87. 

Vajins, the, 14, 64, 352. 

Vajivahana in. ii. 145. 
Vairasdchi-upanishady 1 o I. 

Vakpati, 97. 

Vaktr m. ii. 107, 108, 128, 140. 
ydkya-pradlpa [padh a ?], ii. 40. 

V lakliilya hymns, 107. 

V al 1 abhac liarya, 21 o. 

Vail ad m. ii. 138. 

Valli- up an is had, 87. 

Vdlmiki, i. 189, 47 °; 9 2 > 94 - 

Vamadeva, 20, 46, 50, 116. 
Vamadevya hymn, 235. 
Vdmadsvya-vtdyAj 352. 

Vdmana, ii. 9, 19, 3 6 > 3 8 - 
Vamana-kd&ikdy ii. 222. See kaftka- 

vptti. 

Vamana-jayaditva. See Vdmaua. 
Vdraanendra-swami, ii. 13. 

Vdna, ii. 1 17, 120. See Bana. 
Vanadiya-bhaj^a, ii. 53 * 

Vdnaka weighty 532. 

Vanamala m. ii. 144. 

Vanamaladhara m. ii. 14 I • 
Vana-vd>ik& in. ii. 7 8 » J 3 8 - 
l' : /i-b/iiishanet f ii. 59 

V ininf in. ii. 143* 

Vanita m. ii. 141. 

Van -a, a measure, 540. 

Vrmsapalra in, ii. 144. 
Vansapatrapatita in- i 1 * £ 44 * 
VarJastha (-a?) m. ii. 94 ? 97 ) l 


Vansasthavila in. ii. 142. 

Vans: (?), 529,. 53 °- 
Vansivadana, ii. 43. 

Varaha, 67, 339; a holy place, 174. 
Varaha-avatdra, 67. 

Vardha-kalpa, 67. 

Vardhamihira. ii. 59, I 53 > 3 I0 > et< b> 

327, 339, 3 6o » 3 8i > etc -» 4 £ 2 5 4 2b i 

age of, ii. 415, 4*7. 43°.* etc.; more 
than one of the name, ii. 435? 437 ? 
438. 

Varahi (gayatri) m. ii. 136. 
V&rdhl-sanhitd, ii. 3 I2 > 34 °? 3 6o > 3 bI - 
Varajivi class, ii. 161. 

Vardnasi (Benares), i. 39 °; ii- 94 - 
Vararuchi, ii. I, I 9 > 4 2 » 44 ? 49 ? 61. 
Varasundan m. ii. 143* 

Varatanu in. ii. 142. 

Varayuvati m. ii. 144 * 

Vardhamdna, the Jina, ii. 191. 
Vardhamdna m. ii. 146* 

Vardhamdna (gayatri) in. ii. 136. 
Vardhamana-mis'ra, ii. 42. 

Varendra, ii. 159, brahmans of, 11. 16b. 
Varga, a section, 17, 107; a company, 
5 ° 2 . . , 

Vdriiaspaiya sutras , i. 4 2 7 > 4 2 9 > 4 °° 5 
family, ii. 269; school, ii. 197 - 
Vannan, a common surname ot 
Kshatriyas, ii. 169, 267. 

Varna, ii. 3 88 -.. 

Varnadeiaitdy ii. 54. 

Varna-vritta, ii. 87, etc., 14*- 
Varsha, i. 215. 

Varshas, the Jaina, ii. 197* 

Vdrtlika , 282, 322, 325. 

Vdrttilias , ii. 45 ; on Pamm s sutras, 

ii. 6, 10, 35, 38, 39 ;, . „ , 

Vdrtiikadatparya-parisuddlii, S02 ,203 
Vdrtiika-Wpar) cidjhd, 282, 283. 

Varu, 22, 108. 

Varuija, 24, 27, 28, 50. 52, 69, ijO, 
191, 221, 226, 230, 391. 

Varuna-bliatta, ii. 41 5 - 
Vdriod-upanishady 69, 83 . 

V;isa, 35. o 

Vasand gloss, ii. 284, 4 ° 7 * 

Vdsand metre, ii. 14°- 0 

Vdsand-bhdshya , ii. 19 8 ? 201 1 285, 

315.33°, 334. 355.380- 

Vlsaiid-v&rttika, ii. 3 * 5 ? 33 k 34 °> 
407. 

Vasanta, 214, 215; metre, 11. 14*- 
Vasanta-t'laka m. ii. 100, H 7 > £ 3 *> 

133 ? I 43 * > . 

\ dsanti m. ii. 143 - ' n 
VAsavadattdy i. 282; ii. 89, 1 20, etc. 
Vnsishtha, i. 20, 26, etc., 36, 38, 50, 
\L2y 207, 218, 222, 339, 4691 etc. ; 
ii. 2 & 4 > 33 6 - 
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>7 V . f^yasishtha-siddhdnta^ ii. 333, 340, etc., 
4 2 S 432. 
v asudeva, 439. 

Vdsudeva-sarvabhauma, 284, 489. 
Vasudevas, Jaina, ii. 195. 

Vasunianas, 22. 

^asumati m. ii. 141. 

v?? us » V ie ’ 28 > 34, 67, 98, 222. 
v atonni m. ii. 94, 142. 

Vatsa ii. 167. 
vdtsydyaua 281, 282. 

X~yu in astronomy, ii. 423. 

V edngarva (?), ii. 167. 

Vfdadipa, 20, 49, 53, 116. 

Vcdamitra, 13. 

Vedana, 420. 

Vedand-skandha, 41S, 419. 

I , *jeddngas i 161. 

Vedaniya, 408, 448. 

Vedanta, 17, 90, 239, 350, etc., 393. 

1 nta-kalpa-latik&, 362. 
t 'jdduta-kalfataru, 358. 
yd&nta-ka? ataru-manjari \ 358. 
yd&nta-kaifiataru-parimcila , 35S. 
r fdrfntaparibhdshd) 361. 
yddnta-sdra, 360, 361. 
yjddrita~ 8 \ikkamani, 329, 361. 
td&nta-siddh&nta-vinduy 362. 
nta -siUraS) 352. 
ydanta-sdtra - mukidvatt, 360. 
V'/nta'&itrarvyiikhyd’Chandrikd, 36° 
c ~. as » i- 9, etc., 103, etc.; Consisting 
parts written at various time*, i. 
9 ^, 124, 335 ; Portions liable to the 
suspicion of modern origin,.i. 92, 
99 , etc., 131, 333- Genuineness and 
antiquity of the Vedas generally, i. 
b8 » etc., 124; :L 176, 179. 184; 
Presumed date of, i. 81, 99, etc., 121, 
*? 4 » 126, etc., 213, etc.; obsolete 
dialect of, i. 102, 341, ii. 3; mono- 
ineism of, i. 22, etc., 46, 109, no, 
210; mythology of, i. 25, no; 
f e das often described as three, i. 9; 
lour Vedas alluded to in some 
u panishads, i. io, 60, S5, 104; 
supposed fifth Veda, i. 10, i,, 103 ; 

p Vedas maintained by the Mi- 
p ns * to be primeval, i. 333, 372 ; 

_ layers on beginning a lecture of 
>! c several Vedas, i. 160, 203; 
P eci diar to, ii. 57, 66, 136; 
e V edas rejected by the Bauddhas 

Yffir 88 ’ "• i ? a - 

Vcdh ya ? a 9 , t° 3 . S^Vyasa. 
v ' avalaya, ii. 383. 

\;v 307. 

»• 146. 

Vea^ri. Venkatagiri. 324* 

* the planet, i, 172; ii. 321. 
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Vest'd m. ii. 137. 
Vetala-panchavinsati, ii. 79. 
Vibhindu, 21. 

Vibhiiti, 248. 

Vibudha-priyaii. 144. 

Vidagdlm, 63, 118. 

Vidarbha, a king, 41. 

Vidarbha, the county, i. 223; ii. 62. 
Videhas, the, 62. 

Vidcha-mukti, 393. 

Vidhdtri, 205. 

Vidhi, 327, 431, 432. 

Vidriti, 45. 

Vtdwati-mano-ranjinl, 362. 
Vidyddhara m. ii. 142. 

Vidydnagara, -i, i. 325; ii. 227, 229. 
Vidydnatha-bhatta, 35S. 

Vidydranya, 48, 56, 71, 87, n 6. 
Vidydvinoda, ii. 105. 

Vidyullekhd m . ii. 141. 

Vidyunmald m. ii. 99, 100, 141. 
Vidyut vi. ii. 143. 

. Vigdhd m. ii. 137. 

Vigdtha m. ii. 137. 

Vigiti vt. ii. 138. 

Vigrahapala-deva, ii. 24S, 249. 

Vija, ii. 383, 420. 

Vtia-gnwta, ii. 377. 

Vijapra’odha^ ii. 407. 
Vijaya-chandra, ii. 253, 256, 261. 
Vijaya-pura, ii. 222. 

Vi jay a - vilasa, 13, 20. 

- Vijndna, 415, 4 i 8 , 420, 43453 * 
Vijndna-bhikshu, 243, 248, 360. 
Vijnanamaya (rarira), 395. 
Vijndna-skandha. 418. 

Vijnanayogi or Vijndneswara, 93, 468, 
485 • his age, 4S7, 488. 

Vijohd vi. ii. 141. 

Vikald, 540. 

Vikramdditya, ii. 7, 16, 4S, 427, 42S. 
Vikpiti vi. ii. 145. 

Viksliepa, ii. 2S5, 419. 

Vim ala-saras wutf, ii. 44- 
Vinddikd, a measure of time, 541. 
Vinayaka, ii. 154. 

Vindhya-vdsini, ii. 222. 

Vipala, a measure of time, 541. 
Viparivikhydnaki n. ii. 112, 140. 
Viparita-pathya vt. ii. 140. 
Vipina-tilaka m. ii. 143. 

Vipra, ii. 135. 

Vipuld vt. ii. 67, roS, 137, 140. 

Vi raj, i. 34, 47, 5^, 57, 5$, 6i, 184, 
369; metre, i. 31, 114; ii. 137* 
Viramitrodaya , 480, 485, 487, 

Yirana (vi- ?), 226. 

Virocliana, 37. 

Virva, 440. 

Visakha, i. 127, 214; ii 297. 
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Visala, 42. 

Vi'sala-deva, ii. 210. 

Vteesha, 308. 

Vis'eshika ?n. ii. 142. 

Vishaya, 311. 

Vishkumbha, ii. 319. 

Vishnu, i. 70, 132, 144, 181, etc., 230, 
etc. ; ii. 222, 228; no trace of the 
worship of his incarnations in the 
Vedas, i. 25, 100; his three strides, 

i. 155, 168; his nine foes (Jaina), 

ii. 196. 

Vishnu, the legislator, 136, 468. 

Vishnu*chandra, ii. 333, 334, 339, 341, 
357, 418, 428, 433. 

Vis/inu-dhar»:"ttara - purdna f ii 284, 
341, 344, 348, 358, 411'. 

Vishnu-misra, ii. 44. 

Vishnu-pandita, ii. 405. 
Vishnu-furdna , i 13, 14, 93, 152, 
249; ii. 314, 318. 

Vishnu-barman, ii. 148. 

Vi^loka m. ii. 78, 138. 

Vismita m. ii. 144. 

Vistdra-pankti m. ii. 136. 

Vis'wa, or waking state of the soul, 

39s. 

Vwwajit, 345. 

Viswakarman, 36, 67. 

Vififwdmitra, 20, 26, 50, 335, 470. 
Vis'wauatha, i. 283, 284; ii. 53 j the 
astronomer, ii. 406, 407. 
Vis'wantara, 41. 

J tiwa-prakaiciy ii. iS, 19, 53* 
Vi^waratha, ii 60. 

Vis wanipa, i. 46S; ii. 409. 
Viswedevas (Viswe devah), 28, 34, 
196, etc. 

Vis we&'wai a- Hiatta, 473, 485. 
Viswes'warananda-saraswati, 362. 
Vidua m. ii. 108, 141. 

Vitandd, 317. 

Vitardqa-stutii 445. 

Vitasta river, 155. 

Vitasti, a measure, 538, 539. 
Vitthalacharya, ii. 39. 

Vhtdda-bhangd? nava, 473. 
Vwada*chandra t 471, 480. 

Vivada-ckintdmani, 471, 480. 
Vvudda-ratndkara , 47J, 480. 
Viv&dtmuwa-srtUi i. 464, 473; ii. 157. 
Vivdda-rb'drna r\ t, 473. 

Vivdda-tdndava, 4S0. 

Vivaranas on Pdnini> ii. 8. , .. 

Vivasanas or Jainas, 404. y 

Vwaswat, 50. 

Vivaha, 205. 

Vodhu, 162. 

Vopadeva, i. 210; ii. 15, 36, 38, 42, 

43, 45, 5*- 


Vopalita. See Bopalita. 
Vraja-bhasha, ii. 32. 

Vrata, 432, 446. 

Vriddha-garga, ii. 312, 313. 
Vriddha-vdsishtha , ii. 344. 
Vriddhi-s'rdddha, 202. 
Vrihad-amara-kosha , ii. 19. 
Vrihad-dranya/ca , and V.A.upanishoi , 

i. 14, 28, 48,55, etc., 91, 117, 351, 
366 ; ii. 173. 

Vri/iad-d/mrma-purdna, i. 93; ii. 157. 
Vrihad-hdrdvali , ii. 53. 

Vrihadratha, 71. 

Vnhaduktha, 38. 
Vrihad-vivdha-patala , ii. 430. 
Vrihad-ydtrd, ii. 430. 

Vrihan - nd ray a na-upa nishad y 68, 88, 
119, 124. 

Vrihaspati, 20, 21, 31, 50, 70, ;3b, 
172, 226, 230, 233, 426, 460, 469, 
531. 

Vrihaspati-mukuta, ii. 17, 50. 

Vrihat (text), 229. 

Vrihati m. i. 3!, 1 14; ii. 136, 14 1. 
Vrihal-jataka , ii. 320, 430, 431. 
Vrikat-Jiighan fc ii. 19. 
Vfihat-pard&ara , 97. 

Vi'ihat’sanhitd, ii. 426, etc. 
Vrihat-stirya-siddhdnta , ii. 436. 
Vrinddvana-champd y ii. 122. 

Vyinta m. ii. 142. 

Vrisha (the constellation), i. 214, 215; 

ii. 291, 321. 

Vrishabha, thejina, 4S7. 
Vrishdgir, 21. 

Vyitra, 25. 

Vyitraghna, 38. 

Vritrahan, 25. 

Vritta m. ii. 145. 

Vyittd m. ii. 14.. 

Vritta-darpana , ii. 59, 60. 
Vritta-gandhi, ii. 120. 

Vpittorkaumudiy ii. 59. 
Vritia-muktd-jcdl , ii. 59> 60, 66. 
Vfitta-ralndkara , ii. 59, 60, 79, 9!, 

'107,119- 

Vritd, a gloss, 357=pravfltt:, 406. 
Vfittikara, 282, 321. 

Vritti-satigrdJta , , ii. 36, 38. 
Vrittokti-raina , ii. 59, 60. 

Vudila, 76, 7S. 

Vydfli, ii. IQ, 49, 54* 

Vydghrabhuti, ii. 45. 

ydghrapad, 77, 78. 

.Vydglirapada, ii. 45. 

‘Vyanyitis, 24, 33, ho, 145. 
Vynkcra-dpikb ii. 43. 

Vydkhydrr.i'ita , ii. 50. 
Vydkkyd-pradipa, ii. 17, 51. 

; Vydkhyd-sdra, ii. 42. 
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kkyd-sudhd, ii. 17, 5 1, 
y;Ua ///. ii. 117, 145. 

Vyana, 209. 

Vvanti, 284, 314. 

\ visa, i. 9, 12, 20, 62, 93, 103, 239, 
240. 24S. 352, 469, 470, 539; 92 . 

Vyasas'iama, 358. 

I ) v t.i !~$tUra - vritti, 360. 

Vy.vvi-tirtha, 75. 

Vyatipdta, 201. 

ryavah&ra-chintdmani, 471, 4S0. 

Vyer c. htira-tattwa, 471. 

V; *ara hdra-mayukha, 4S0. 

Vyavakdm-ratndkara , 480. 

Y yav ahdrika, 361, 392, 398. 

W. 

Raters, prayers to the, 143. 

Weight! and measures, Indian, 528, 

etc. 

White Yajnr-Veda, 14, 15, 4 8 , etc *> 

1^5, 116. 

Whitney, Prof., notes by, on Cole- 
brooke’s Essay on the Vedas, 103, 

etc. 

V. .iov'*, Hindu, 133, etc. 

' Worlds, seven, 147. 
h, ii. 325. 



Vadava, ii. 45. 

Y;dga, 343. 

Yajnas, .1, 49, 55> 82 > 9<>, 100. 
x,.°j na personified, 30. 

> ajna-deva (?), 53. 

j ajna-nardyana, ii. 45. 

Y^incdantra-sudhanidhiy 73 - 

> AJnavalkya, 14, 50, 58, 60, 62, 92, 
*45, 14b, etc., 162, 366, 36S, 371, 
468, etc., 528. 

Yfnrveda. See Black Y., White Y. 
‘^jus, 11, . 9, 116, 1S4, 334, 335 - 

28, 87, 113, 163, 176, 209, 
2i8, 227, 230, 370, 399, 4<>9- 

*^naka m. ii. 141. 

112. 

;. r a, ?V : - 2S ^ 3 8 > 112, 154, 174 - 
41. 

v : , ' ii. 246. 

■ t;, 10 ii 8 T. 59 - 

y ®*t>Vftrmadcva, ii. 265, etc., 272, 274. 


Yati, i. 136; Jaina, ii. 175. 

Yatna, 306. 

Yava, i. 198, a weight and measure 

S 29 . 53 °. 53 S.. 

Yavamadhya in. ii. 137. 

Yavamati in. ii. 146. 

Yavanas, the, ii. 164, 321, 323, 327, 
361,478. 

Yavandcharya, ii. 321, 323, 328, 361. 
Yavaneswara, ii. 478. 

Yavana language, 340. 

Yavat-tdvat=BombellPs tanto^ ii. 388. 
Ya-vipuld in. ii. 140. 

Yauvanamatta w. ii. 144. 

Year, 52, 96, 117, 125. 

Yodha m. ii. 141. 

Yoga, 431, 432, 447. 

Yoga philosophy, i. 240, etc., 263, 
375 , 3 ^, 393 5 b. 197. 

Yogdeharas, the, 415. 

Yoga-idstra, i. 243, 246, 247, 258, 
263; ii. 58. 

Yoga-iikhs/ui-uJ>anishadj S6. 
Yogasiddha, 406. 

Yena-siHu:, 247, etc. 

Yogas (27 or 2S), ii. 31S, 319. 
Yoga-tatizuci-upanishad, 86. 

Yogatara, ii. 283, 318. 

Ypga-vdrtiika, 243, 24S, 360. 
Yoga-v&sish[ka } i. 352; ii. 92. 

Yogi, 263, 392, 393. 

Yogi - ydj nav.ilk ya, 145. 

Yojana, i. 539, 540. 542; great yojana, 
ii. 200. 

Yoniyrantha, 334.^ 

Yudhansiaushti, 36. 

Yudhhhthira, ii. 73, 17S, 427. 

Yuga, i. 96, 97, 125 5 ii. 360, 419, 364, 
426, 427. 

Yugddyas, the four, 2ci. 

Yugma, ii. 65. 

Yuka, a measure, 338. 

Yuvanaiwa, 22. 


I Zdbih, ii. 300. 

I Zd'id, ii. 391. 

I ZAt ul halk, ii. 303. 

I Ziv.V, ii. 293. 

* Zodiac, its divisions, ii. 2S1, etc., 
404. 

; Zubdna’, Zubdniydn, ii. 297. 

I Zubrah, ii. 295. 
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